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THE CIRCLE IN THE SQUARE 



PART I 
CHAPTER I 

WHAT HAPPENED TWENTY TEAXS BBFOEE 

IT was an hour before midnight. The August moon^ 
blood-red, huge and uneven, hung just over the 
edge of the hills. Seen through the tall trunks 
of many close-growing pines, it looked like a lantern be- 
hind the masts of ships. 

A man who had ridden somewhat slowly, as he fol- 
lowed the obscure forest track for thirty miles, now 
epurred his horse and galloped steadily along the red 
clay road that curved with the curve of the mountains; 
his shadow rising and falling grotesquely upon the 
dusty highway. 

Every few moments he glanced aside quickly as if he 
had seen other shadows, and when he found that he was 
all alone he murmured to himself. Suddenly he drew 
rein, slipped to the ground, and, noiselessly as a fish 
through water, slid through the shadows and left the 
road. He had reached the place where the road swept 
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away from the mountains to the edge of the river and the 
canal; and, crossing the flooring of the lock gate, 
he looked in through the window of the lock-keeper's 
house. 

Beside the table in the room, his hat pushed back from 
his forehead, his riding whip in his hand, stood a young 
man pouring a drink from a bottle into a glass be- 
side it. 

^^ It appears as if I were in time after all," said Percy 
to himself, as he left the window and opened the door. 
At that gentle sound Claiborne Berkeley started; the 
glass which he had raised to his lips fell with a crash, 
and he cried out sharply : " You ! '* 

" Why, hello. Clay,'' answered Percy, in a tone of sur- 
prise. ^^What are you doing here? Needn't look so 
scared. I'm not a ghost." 

Berkeley, who had come a step forward, stopped and 
put a hand against the table as if for support. His 
face, a moment before flushed with ^cercise and excited 
anticipation, grew waxy white, as drop by drop the blood 
settled back at his heart, and his dark eyes were like a 
badger's at bay in a hole. 

**What do you want?" he demanded, almost in a 
whisper. 

*^ What do I want? That's a nice question to put to 
your own kin. Aint I got as good a right as any other 
gen'l'man to stop on the road for a glass? What do 
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TWENTY YEARS BEFORE 3 

yoa want here yourself? Whew, but I'm hot! Riding 
oert'n'y is mighty hard work this weather." 

Percy pulled a chair out, stretched his feet before him^ 
and took some cigars from his pocket. 

^ Have one," he said. 

Berkeley did not answer. There was fear in every line 
of his figure as he watched the other man, who smoked 
and smiled. 

The lock-keeper, who had come in at the sound of 
voices, served them with whiskey and left the room. He 
was used to the ways of young gentlemen who came from 
the city to play cards or bet on cock-fights, or who were 
on their way with some girl to be married in the next 
county town. He asked no questions when very fre- 
quently they fought among themselves, and he reckoned 
that a fight was at hand now. 

As Berkeley moved toward the door Percy rose. ^* Go- 
ing? " he said. ** I reckon I wiU, too. We ought to be 
getting back." 

day halted. '*Fm not going that way," he stam- 
mered. 

^ What way? " asked Percy innocently, stopping and 
looking straif^t into Berkeley's face. 

Clay put a hand up to his cravat. ^^ Not your way," 
he said, in a chd^ed voice. 

^ Aint you going to Harlansburg? " asked Percy. 

Clay shut his fingers on his palm with a snap. ^' What 
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do you want to know where I'm going for? " he de- 
manded. '^ Don't you suppose I know you've followed 
me to-night, and why you followed me ? Sneak ! Spy ! " 
He seemed to gather courage f rcMn the sound of his 
voice, for it grew louder with every word. 

Percy smiled gently. He was fully eight inches 
shorter than young Berkeley, floridly fair, and woman- 
ish in build, with a hand dimpled like a girl's, and soft 
at the finger tips. His voice was smooth and high, with 
the nasal drawl of the Southerner, as he spoke persua- 
sively. " Now, Clay, what are you-all raring on for like 
this yer? " He would have laid a hand on Berkeley's 
arm, but Clay shook him off savagely. 

^ Yass," he cried, with a sneer; ^^ you reckon you can 
pretend with me, do you? You cyan't do anything else 
to baulk me, so you follow me up like a dirty hound dawg 
that you are. You weasel, you, — don't you reckon I 
know what you've come here for? But you won't. I'll 
marry her, no matter if you're standing right aside of 
me. You cyan't stop me. You needn' think you'll get 
her. She wouldn't have you nohow." 

His look and words were full of fierce jealousy and 
hatred, and his tall, slender figure towered over the little 
man before him, who grew pale under the lash of the 
insolent words, but did not make a sound until Berkeley 
paused for breath. 

Then he spc^e apologetically. ** I confess I did fol- 
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low you down herei Clay. But it was only to do you a 
kindness.'* 

^ Kindness," broke in the other, with a loud laugh. 
^ Gro to the devil with your kindness. He'll appreciate it, 
I reckon. It's his sort. You and he agree mighty well 
in some things, don't you, Lute Percy? " 

Percy looked at his cousin as he turned with a jerk of 
contempt. There was a tight line about his lips, but 
his voice was very humble. ^* I know what you think," 
he said. '* But I wouldn't marry that gjrirl if she asked 
me to. Before Grod I wouldn't." 

^ Oh, no ! Of course not," laughed Clay. ^^ Get out. 
Lute. I won't stand here listening to your drivel. She 
may be waiting for me now." He made as if he would 
have opened the door, but Percy did not move. He kept 
staring at Clay with that steady, intent softness which 
had not changed. 

** You don't know what you are saying. Clay," he 
spoke sadly. ^*You, a Berkeley, marrjring a trav- 
elling play-actress. Don't you know it will be your ruin P 
There aint a house in the cyounty where they'll receive 
you or her. You know what your family is ; the proud- 
est in Montgom'ry. And you'd mix your blood with a 
nameless wench like that? Grod Almighty, Clay ! You 
aint thinking." 

Clay flung back his head fiercely. " Family," he re- 
peated, " I'm sick of family. What gyirl in this cyounty 
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compares to her? I'd rather have her than all the fam- 
ilies in the State, and so would you. You think you'll 
get her if I don't. But there's one thing you haven't 
reckoned with. I've promised. I've given her my word, 
and a Berkeley doesn't go back on his word." But even 
as he said it, his voice had a touch of weakness which 
Percy was quick to note ; a fear which was the keystone 
of Berkeley's character ; the fear of what might happen 
if he did as he had promised because he had done as he 
liked. What would it be when he should regret and have 
no one but himself to accuse? 

As he lifted the whiskey, Clay made one more attempt 
to be honourable. ^ But, see here. Lute. There's Shan 
Morgan. He — ^he's bringing her down the river now in 
his boat. He's going to wait for me out by the big w3- 
low yondeh. I tell you. Lute, I'm obliged to meet him. 
'Deed I am. I cyan't have him calling me a coward or a 
liar, you know." 

Percy shrugged his shoulders with weary contempt as 
Clay dragged at his cheek with a nervous hand, and 
moving uncertainly toward the window, looked out into 
the radiant moonlight. Between fear and desire he 
stood a poor, powerless thing destined to destruction. 
** But suppose he did bring her. What can I say to- 
morrow? " 

Percy's answer bore a tinge of the contempt he felt. 
^ Tell him you thought it was a joke, of cou'se. Ugh! 
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This night air certain'y is damp off the river. I reckon 
we'd better take the other road home, Clay. We'll both 
get the fever in this fog." Percy drew his coat collar 
close as he stepped out into the night, looking keenly to 
right and left. 

Berkeley muttered some dull reply. As he mounted 
and turned home he looked back toward the river, 
a sheet of silver and opal now under the ardent moon. 
Desire and shame drew him so hard toward his tryst that, 
while he followed his cousin, he hated him with the hatred 
which only fear and shame can wake. 

Up in Tazeley the night watchman from Madison 
Street walked down the hill toward the river road, where 
the noises from the boat club' were growing louder as 
the night advanced. 

** If any of them wild Morgans is in that crowd there 
will shorely be a scuffle bef o' mawnin'," Ke said to him- 
self as he listened to the rattle of a piano, the pop of 
champagne corks, snatches of song and laughter grow- 
ing shriller and more hilarious. 

He had hardly spoken when he saw two figures step 
through one of the long windows to the veranda : one of 
them a girl in a long cloak ; the other a man with a loose 
bony figure and big shoulders. The girl's voice called 
back : ^' We're just going on the river for a while to get 
cool." And then the two, still talking and laughing 
quite loudly, went down the steps to the float. The 
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watchman listened until their voices faded in the dis- 
tance. *^ That was Shan Morgan sure 'nough," he said 
slowly. ** Him 'n one of them play-actresses." 

For a long time Shan paddled in silence. They left 
the city behind them, left the lock where the canal begins, 
and slid on and on, with only the sound of the whisper- 
ing river answering their thoughts. 

As they reached the last lock above Harlansburg< 
Shan drew near the bank and looked about. ^^ I don'i 
see any light/' he said in a low tone. ^^ But Fm sure 
this is the lock-house Clay meant. Yonder is the willow 
tree. We'll get out anyhow, and see if the bag is 
here." 

The girl went forward cautiously to the great tree 
which hung over the river, felt all round it, and pres- 
ently Shan saw her lift a travelling bag from the hol- 
low in the trunk. " Here it is," she breathed. " PI] 
hurry." 

Shan turned his back and waited while the rustling 
of silk and unclasping of buckles told him that Evaleen 
was changing her dress. 

** I am ready," she said in a moment, with a touch of 
that grand manner which belonged to her profession. 

When he reached out to take the bag he touched her 
hand. It was as cold as ice. Shan felt a curious and 
quite unexpected sjrmpathy for her. He had never be- 
fore felt her hand that it had not been warm and ready 
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to press his in return. As he took her arm and led the 
way toward the lock-keeper's house, Evaleen began to 
tremble in spite of her efforts at composure. 

** Don't be scared, it will be all right," whispered Shan. 

** You are very kind," she answered condescendingly. 

** Not at all," said Shan. " Now wait here, please." 
Loosening her arm he stepped out upon the road, listen- 
ing intently. The river purred over its shallows, and a 
hoot owl cried in the woods, but there was no other 
sound. Shan put his fingers into his mouth and blew a 
low, hollow whistle. Then he listened again, but nothing 
answered. He turned abruptly at a touch on his arm. 
^ He has not come," said Evaleen, and in the moonlight 
her eyes scanned his face. 

** Not yet," he said gently, looking down at her. He 
had never seen her in dark, simple clothes before, and for 
the first time he realised with a sort of surprise that she 
was after all only a human girl like other girls; very 
young and passionate, and trusting in spite of her ex- 
perience of the rough side of life. Shan thought sud- 
denly of Elizabeth Fairfax; the girl he loved, the girl 
he hoped to marry, and of how he should feel if this 
should happen to her. But it was impossible to imagine 
it. Impossible to think that he should marry a woman 
who could do this, no matter how much he might have 
admired her. 

As they stood there toother, the girl facing \^e ixvwa 
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and looking up uncertainly at Shan, depending upon 
him to take care of her, the whole episode which he had 
helped to carry out was like some sc^ie from one of 
those plays in which, every night for a week, he had 
watched Evaleen act her part, and he felt as if presently 
the curtain would fall, and she would come out, rouged 
and smiling, to bow to the audience. 

He went over it all as he stood there in the white 
radiance of the summer night, waiting for Clay to 
come. 

This year, as usual, a theatrical troupe from the East 
had stopped in Tazeley, giving a different play each 
night* Old St. Cloud, manager -actor, was a heavy- 
mouthed, thick-set fellow, who laughed loudly when he 
laughed at all, and divided his attentions between slap- 
ping a man on the back when he was in good humour, 
and slapping him on the face when he was in a bad one. 
His one redeeming trait was his pride in and jealous 
care of his young daughter Evaleen, who played the in- 
genue parts. She was so different from him that it was 
hard to believe that it was only her beauty and youth 
which disguised those elements of coarseness which she 
had inevitably inherited. 

Shan had noticed her, and talked of her at the club 
as freely as had the other young men. He had been 
rather amused at the intense rivalry which had sprung 
up between the cousins, Percy and Berkeley, over the 
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girl, and he and Tom Burwell even had a bet on which 
would oome out ahead in the affair. 

And then, suddenly, Berkeley had oome to him and 
asked, demanded, of him that he help him elope with the 
girL Berkeley had arranged everything. Evaleen had 
consented. All that was needed was a friend who could 
be trusted to keep quiet, and be Evaleen's escort out of 
the city after the work at the theatre was over for the 
night. 

Shan was amazed. He had never been very intimate 
with Berkeley, and he felt that it must indeed be serious 
when the young man came to him for help. He tried to 
argue, saw the usdessness of it, and with a mental shrug 
consented. 

And now here it was, near four o'clock of the morning, 
the river mist thick upon them, dawn at hand, and still 
no Clay come to meet them. He felt a tremendous pity 
for Evaleen. Expecting every moment to hear the horses 
coming, they had walked some distance down the road, 
and now he stopped and looked at the girl. 

^ Well,'' she said questioningly, and there was the ex- 
pectation of disappointment in her voice. 

^^It's mighty damp and misty out here now," said 
Shan gently. " We don't know how long it may be be- 
fore Clay comes. Wouldn't you like to go into the house 
there and wait? I can stay here and watch for him." 

•* No, oh no! " she answered quickly, ** X g^e^ 1J5^ 
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rather not. I guess I'd rather stay here alcmg with yoa* 
I don't want those people to go talking. Can't we sit 
down here somewhere? " 

*^ I reckon we could. Come back up the road under the 
trees. It will be warmer there. He'll certainly be along 
right soon now." 

" Are you sure? " laughed the girl shortly. " Pm 
not then. I know as well as you do that he isn't coming 
at all." She threw back her head, defying the hurt 
which her voice confessed. 

" Oh, come ! You've been such a brave little gyirl, you 
mustn't lose your courage now," Shan said soothingly. 
** I reckon you are right tired, aren't you." 

** It's not that," she answered slowly. ** I know, of 
course, that Berkeley has backed out. I ought tb have 
known before this, but " 

** 'Deed no ! " exclaimed Shan warmly. " Clay 
wouldn't do a mean thing like that. And if you had 
seen him this evening when I left him " 

The girl lifted a shoulder. " Ah, but it's to-morrow 
morning now, you know, and he has had time to think 
it over. Men do sometimes think these things over," she 
added, with a dull little laugh. ^^ And from what I've 
seen of you Southern gentlemen — ^well, you aint very 
steady, are you now? " 

" We keep our word," replied Shan gravely. 

**What. Always?" she asked, with delicate irony. 
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^ A man's word is as good as his bond in our country >" 
answered Shan. 

** Oh, come ! Didn't you ever tell a lie? " She turned 
from watching the road and gazed down into his eyes 
as he sat before her. Shan returned the challenging look 
gravely. It was the first time thdr eyes had ever met so. 
** I've neveh told you one, and I neveh will," he answered, 
and ihea exclaimed: **Wait!" and scrambled to his 
feet. 

Horses were coming along the road at a gallop. 

^* It's Berkeley," cried the girl, with a gasp of glad 
relief as two men on horseback dashed around the comer 
of the hill. They caught sight of the girl standing 
there and drew rein ; one of them shouting : *^ Here they 
are ! We've caught 'em ! You damned rascal, it's you, 
is it?" And before Shan could speak or even realise 
what was happening, St. Cloud had flung himself from 
his horse and was upon the young man, his riding whip 
lifted. 

But his daughter caught his arm. *' Stop, papa, stop ! 
He didn't ! He isn't ! " she cried sharply. 

Eor an instant the old man stared at her, his thoughts 
brought to bay by her words. His face, swollen and dis- 
coloured with fury, his mouth still trembling with the 
shape of those ugly, brutal, and shameful words which he 
had begun to pour out upon Shan, his bloodshot eyes 
darting to and fro, bis thick fist doubled coiiN\i\&Vi^^ 
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about the crop in his hand, all were so like one of the stage 
villains he had impersonated that Shan felt like applaud- 
ing. St. Cloud looked at him and wrenched himself free 
from the girl. ^^ You're laughing, are you? " he shouted, 
** you black scoundrel. You — ^let me go, woman, let me 
go ! Don't touch me." He pushed his daughter roughly 
aside. 

Shan reached out over her head, and in a flash the 
stick which St. Cloud had raised was in his own hand. 
** White folks aint used to slave-driving in this coun- 
try," he said softly. " I didn't run off with your daugh- 
ter, nor she with me," he began, but St. Cloud broke in: 

*^ Oh, no ! I suppose you're just taking a little consti- 
tutional, aren't you? Nice place to take it. Thirty 
miles from the dty at four o'clock in the morning. 
You'll have to get up earlier than that, though, to get 
ahead of me. I'll tell you another thing, too. You'll 
go to court with me^ and I'll see you married to each 
other before I let you out of my sight. That's what 
you will do, whatever you haven't done yet." And he 
reached forward again, as if to take hold of Shan. 

The night watchman and a third man, who had ridden 
up at this moment, pulled the two apart. *^ Quit that 
now, Shan Morgan," said the constable quietly. ^^ Put 
up yoh gun and come along with us, and tell all that 
whut you bin saying to Jedge Patterson." 

"Yes, tell what you like to the judge," cried St 
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Cloud. ** Tell him until you're black in the face. You'll 
either marry that girl or you'll eat lead, if I swing for 
it." 

*^ I won't marry your daughter nor anyone else onless 
I choose to," said Shan mildly. ^^ In the first place, she 
doesn't want to marry me, she is going to marry someone 
else, and the gen'l'man I speak of was to have met us 
here and driven to Harlansburg to the cyounty court 
there to be married. Is not that true? " He turned to 
Evaleen. 

Evaleen put out her hand. ^^ I guess I can tell you 
all you want to know," she said, in a voice that was hard 
with the effort to cover her humiliation. *^ His name is 
Clay Berkeley, and he was to meet us here by one o'clock 
this morning. We were waiting for him when we heard 
you, and, of course, we thought it was him, and we ran 
out to meet him. Mr. Morgan here only came out of 
friendliness to him. Aint that so? " She wheeled swiftly 
and looked up at Shan, with wild appeal in her young 
eyes. 

St. Cloud looked to Shan : ^* If this aint true," he said 
slowly ; " if yous two are lying to me, if this young fel- 
low, Berkeley, if he swears — ^Bible oath — that he didn't 
ask my girl to marry him, will you? " 

** Yes," said Shan, without faltering, " I wiU." 

" And you'll marry him? " with a jerk of the head 
toward Shan. 
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** I will," answered Evaleen, with a sudden wavering 
f aintness of voice. 

*^ Very good. As soon as we can get a vehicle here 
we'll go back and settle the business.'' 

Shan did not speak again until they reached the court- 
house in the Square. 

All through that thirty-mile drive, with the red clay 
dust choking them, the August sun burning them, the 
flies tormenting them, Shan and Evaleen sat together on 
the back seat of the barouche facing St. Cloud, who 
alternately swore at them, at thf heat and the dust, and 
dozed. 

When the judge had listened to St. Cloud's story, 
and then to Shan's, he got up, and, going to the window, 
leaned out and called to a young man who was passing 
through the Square: ^^Hey, Tom, go over and tell 
Clay Berkeley and Luther Percy that I want to speak to 
them right off. Tell 'em to hurry or I'll send Jef after 
them." 

Shan felt his heart contract with the nearest thing to 
fear that he had ever known as Clay's step finally crossed 
the brick pav^nent, and he and Percy entered the court- 
room. 

Berkeley looked quickly from Shan to St. Cloud, and 
then at the judge. He did not turn his eyes toward 
Evaleen at all. *^ You want me, Judge Patterson? " he 
asked steadily. 
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The judge nodded: ^^ See here, Clay. What's this 
about you running off with this young lady. Her 
fawther '' 

*^ I didn't run off with anyone," began Clay sharply. 

The judge held up his hand. *^ Hold on, now. Clay. 
Shan Morgan here and this young lady and her fawther 
they all say you ahsked her to run off with you and get 
married. That you promised to meet them down on the 
Harlansburg road at the last lock before you cross the 
cyoonty line, and though they wcdted there all night, 
you didn't come. Is that true? " 

Clay looked at Percy. "No," he said; "it isn't 
true." 

"You swear that, do you?" interrupted St. Cloud. 
"I guessed pretty much it wasn't true, but these two 
here said it was, and I said I'd give 'em a chance to prove 
it. The young gentleman, your friend here — he is your 
friend, aiit he? He said he'd marry my girl if you 
swore you hadn't asked her to run off with you. Do you 
swear it? " 

At St. Cloud's full, elear tones, distinct and merciless. 
Clay had started, then held himself in check. He turned 
to the judge. His wedge-shaped, ivory-skinned face 
showed not a tremor of guilty colour. His dark eyes 
were impenetrable behind the full brows. ** I swear I 
did not ask her," he said simply. " Percy here knows 
/lU about it." 
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The judge turned to the other. " What do you know 
about this?" he asked, watching him as he spoke. 
*' Somebody is going to get into trouble, I reckon." 

Percy shook his head slowly. *' I reckcm they've made 
a mistake," he said. ^* I know my cousin would never 
have done such a thing. He was just playin', I reckon, 
and the young lady thought he meant it. You know 
how these things are. She and Shan here waited on the 
road all night — all night, you say? " Percy gave the 
slightest suspicion of a shrug, and looked at the floor. 

Clay was still staring at Judge Patterson. He did not 
once glance toward Shan or Evaleen. He acted almost 
as if he had not known them. But every time Percy 
moved, his eyes followed him with a sort of dread of 
being left alone. 

When it was over, Shan, very pale under his olive 
colour, turned to Evaleen. *^ You have my promise," he 
said, in a thin, dry voice. Until this moment he had 
not realised that now he could not marry Elizabeth 
Fairfax. 



PART II 
CHAPTER II 

THE SaUABE AND THE ASHY BOAD 

IN the centre of the Square stands the courthouse. 
Its four red brick towers, lanterned and spired, 
its sweep of white stone steps, its heavily corniced 
doorways and deep-browed windows, epitomising justice, 
are visible from the mountains miles above the city. 

Just in front of the courthouse the street, beginning 
at the bridge across the creek which is the dividing line 
between the city and Madison Street, rises steeply to the 
apex of the mountain spur, pauses, widens as a brook 
over sandy shallows, and becomes the Square. 

Around the Square are grouped the finest houses in 
the ciiy ; elbon^ to elbow on parade. 

There is the Berkeleys' house with its gardens, iron 
gates, and many-pillared porticoes. The English brick 
mansion of Percy, the rich lawyer; the stuccoed, moss- 
grown house of the poor, proud Burwells ; the new jail, 
high-walled, obtrusively strong and hideous. The old 
jail which was long ago transformed into a dwelling 

house, and in which the Truman Paiges lived a{\.€i ^i)[v<^ 
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war. These and many others, each with its strange 
history, are ranged around the Square. 

Beyond, Madison Street slides down hill to the next 
valley and is lost in the silent, grass-grown furrows of 
the old Army Road, of which it was originally part. 

But now there could scarcely be a greater contrast 
than between the deserted stretch of the latter and the 
former, crowded to suffocation by the houses which have 
been squeezed together by persons who were willing to 
endure any discomfort rather than be without the social 
status accorded to those living in sight of the court- 
house green. 

It is suffocatingly hot in those houses on summer 
nights ; noisy with brawls from the river road beneath the 
hill where the negro settlements are, from the midnight 
bells of the monastery on the ridge above the city, and 
oppressive with the mists and foul odours which rise from 
the river at nightfall. 

But so long as the Berkeleys and the Fairfaxes share 
these disadvantages with them, the residents of Madison 
Street politely ignore them. 

There is, in fact, only one frequenter of the Square 
who is not a respecter of persons. The fever pays its 
visits with as decorous a punctuality on the high as on 
the low; takes its tribute victims from the first families 
as well as from the last, who could, of course, be more 
readily spared, as there are so many more of them. 
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The Circle in the Square only draws closer together in 
its proud isolation and ignores the world outside as 
though it existed not. 

The dissensions among its own members could, per- 
haps, be more readily ignored or forgotten than the dif- 
ference between the city and the Square which there is 
no missing link to bind ; and there is an inviolable sanc- 
tity about the aristocrats' hatreds before which the law 
and the prophets are alike futile. The blood of battle- 
fields is in the bones of the children, and the family feud, 
inherited with the religious faith from the time of Lord 
Calvert, with Whig and Tory partisanship from the 
Revolution, with Union and Secession sympathy from 
the days of '61, is as sacred as the hearthstone. 

Love-making, fighting, politics — indiscriminately 
cause and effect — fill the round of life in the Circle. 

But there are some hearts where these old warfares, 
like the blare of trumpets softened by distance to sweet- 
neaSf have left true chivalry, ambition, and the desire to 
undertake those deeds which forever await the hero in 
the abiding struggle between right and wrong. To 
those who heard it, the magic of the Circle was as nothing 
against this faint, constant call from the world without, 
the world even further away from the Circle than the 
city ; the world outside the mountains which stand around 
the city, range after range, shutting it in; blue^ high, 
serene, unchanging. 
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From their cloudy heights they look down upon the 
mist-and-smoke-dimmed city; upon the proud ridge of 
Madison Stre^, to them a footstool at the feet of power ; 
upon the new battles fought upon the old fields, upon 
the river that flows around all — dark, silent, revealing 
nothing, reflecting all things. 

It was the first Monday in the month, September, 
188-, court day, and yet, at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, it was strangely silent in the Square before the 
courthouse. 

The shutters of all the houses were tightly closed in 
spite of the heat, which was intense, and even the gardens 
had a dusty look, as though no one had tended them for 
many days. Down in the city across the bridge it was 
the same: msaxj of the shops were shut, and the usual 
groups of lounging negroes were nowhere to be seen. 

The silence and solitude of a desert hung over the city. 
No school bell rang, no children ran laughing across the 
green, no gaily dressed young girls sauntered by, no old 
men — the judge, the clerk of the court, the easy-going 
lawyers, who collected more jokes than fees — ^met in 
little groups to laugh and chat. The sky burned like 
blue steel, and the air was oppressed with a faint, per- 
vading smell of decay. 

It was a little before ten o'clock when a boy came up 
the hill from the Army Road and went into the Paiges' 
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garden. He went up the brick walk with careful f eet, 
and then, without knocking at the door, sat down at the 
top of the steps, as if he were accustomed to waiting 
there. 

He had waited perhaps ten minutes when the front 
door knob turned slowly, and a little girl looked out. 

The boy turned at the sound, and then stood up. 
^* How d'ye do, Sara? " he said. He spoke in a hushed 
voice, as if afraid of waking someone. ^' Aren't you 
coming out to play? " he added. 

The little girl kept hold of the knob, looking out with 
a grave and doubtful stare. She had a neglected, help- 
less appearance, as if she had brushed her hair herself, 
and put on any apron she could find. 

Shan looked down at her. He had very light grey 
eyes, but dark, thick lashes which made them appear clear 
and deep. An infrequent smile showed uneven white 
teeth, and gave a peculiar charm to the gaunt, dark- 
skinned face with its projecting chin and straight, bony 
nose. ^ What you-all waiting for, Sara? " he asked, in 
his gentle Southern drawl. 

** I don't know. Did you see Dabney? He's gone 
away. Him and Bud." 

The boy started. "Grone away? Why, Sara! 
When?** 

^ I don't know, Shan. I was just going to say good- 
morning to them, ask them if they felt beWiex^ axA \ 
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opened the door and they weren't there. Mamma has 
gone away, too. I asked papa where they were, and he 
said Uncle Eli was taking them to see .brother Phil. 
Don't you think it's mighty mean of them to go away 
without ever telling me good-bye, Shan? " Sara's voice 
broke, she stared up with eyes drowned in sudden tears. 

Shan stared out at the road. His chin quivered, even 
though he bit his lips, and he straightened his shoulders 
twice before he could speak. ** Never mind, Sara," he 
said, in a stiff, hoarse voice. *^ I reckon they didn't want 
to go without — ^without saying it. I know Fd feel 
mighty sorry if I had to go away fom here without say- 
ing good-bye to you-all." 

As he finished Sara clutched his coat. ** Oh, Shan ! 
You aren't going away, too! Don't go, Shan! Don't 
go ! " she was sobbing, heart-brokenly, as she clung to 
him to keep him. 

The boy stooped and put his arm around her. 
** 'Deed I'm not, Sara," he said unsteadily. " I'm go- 
ing to stay right here. I'll promise to tell you before 
I ever go anywhere away from you-all. I cert'n'y will. 
Don't you want to go to the woods now? Perhaps your 
manuna will get home before we do." 

**And bring Bud and Dabney?" she inquired joy- 
ously. 

** I reckon they've gone too far to come back in one 
day," answered Shan gently. 
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Sara did not understand, however. She rubbed the 
tears from her cheeks with one small fist, and with the 
other held tightly to Shan's strong, brown hand. She 
felt safer so. 

The two children hurried silently past the close-shut, 
pest-frightened houses, down the sun-scorched length of 
Madison Street, and out toward the Army Road; two 
belated little mourners for those who had gone that way 
at dawn, never to return. 

As they reached the turn where the river road branches 
off just below the hill where '^ Dun Lora," the Morgans' 
plantation, stands, a lad turned the comer before them 
and stood waiting. Shan and Sara did not see him. 
Sara had forgotten her troubles for the time being, and 
as she clung to Shan's hand, taking little skips to keep 
up with his longer strides, she poured out a steady stream 
of questions. 

** Wait, Sara. Who-all's that? " interrupted Shan, as 
they saw the boy waiting on the roadside. " Why, it's 
Mac!" he exclaimed, as his brother came forward to 
meet him. 

" Hey, Shan ! Where are you going ? Howdy do, 
Sara?" Mac Morgan took his hand from his pocket, 
lifted his hat with grave politeness, and then turned to 
Shan, repeating: "Where are you-all going?" 

" Up yonder." Shan nodded towards the pine trees 
ahead. 
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^ How long are you going to stay? ** 

^Oh, quite some time I reckon>'* answered Shan in 
a casual tone, but at the same time shaping some words 
silently, and glancing at Sara to show that she was 
ignorant of their tragic significance. 

Mac raised his eyebrows and drew in his under lip. 
^' Cyan't she go up to the house and play with Eva ? " 
he asked, in a low tone. *' I promised I'd fetch you and 
your game bird down the rivuh.'' 

**You oughtn't to have promised that until you'd 
found out what Fd promised," said Shan. 

"What's that?" 

" I told Miz Paige I'd carry Sara up to the pine woods 
if — ^when she had to go away and leave her alone." 

Mac laughed. *^ I reckon some of her own kin might 
do that instead of you," he said somewhat insolently. 
He held a couple of steel spurs tied together with a 
string, and as he wcdted for Shan's answer he jingled 
these carelessly. " How long will it take you to carry 
Sara up to the house? " he asked. " Hugh and I have 
got a right smart heap of maaej up against that fellow 
Dargan, from Raccoon Ford. He^s got two cocks he 
wants to fight, and Hugh says we're sure to dean him 
out if you come down." 

Shan's glance turned uncertainly toward the little 
girl beside him. 

" I'll match you for it," said Mac, who was watching 
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him. He dipped his hand into his pocket and brought 
it out, tossing the dice to and fro. 

Shan dropped Sara's hand. ^* Two out of three,** he 
said. 

Mac nodded. 

^* Aint we going to the woods, Shan? '* asked Sara 
disappointedly, as the two boys sat down on the grass 
at the side of the road. 

** He's going torectly," answered Mac. 

** All right, Sara," answered Shan, his eyes fixed on 
the dice as Mac twisted them deftly from his hand. Each 
won a toss, and this would decide it. 

^Double sixes," announced Mac carelessly, as they 
both leaned forward to look, then sweeping them up and 
playing jackstones with them. 

** You go along and fetch my bird and 111 meet you 
down by the boat club," said Shan, getting to his feet. 

^* And aint we going to the woods? '^ Sara's voice 
quivered. 

** We cert'n'y are, Sara. By 'm' by. Won't you go 
up and stay with my sister for a little while first? " 

Sara shook her head, her eyes bent upon the dusty red 
road. 

'' You'll be there in half an hour? " called Mae, as 
he looked back at them. 

^^ I reckon," answered his brother shortly. Already 
be was beginning to be ashamed of himself* 
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It was a long, hot walk back to the Square. It seemed 
as if thej would never reach the top of Madison Street. 
Suddenly Shan stiffened his shoulders defiantly. 

Someone coming around the comer of Polk Street had 
stopped in front of the children, exclaiming, ^ What's 
this?" and Dr. Tucker laid a hand on Shan's shoul- 
der, looking f rowningly from him to Sara's tear-stained 
face. 

Shan grew red. **I'm carrying Sara back home," 
he said. 

** Indeed? And where have you been? Don't you 
know it isn't safe for children to be running about the 
streets these days? " The doctor spoke sternly. ^* Did 
Miz Paige allow Sara to go out with you? I'm mightily 
surprised if she did, and I'll skin you if she didn't." 

Shan met his sharp gaze placidly. *^ I promised Miz 
Paige I'd look out for Sara when there wam't anyone 
at home to 'tend her," he said. ^* And Miz Paige aint 
there now. She's — she's ^^ 

** She's gone to see my brother Phil, and she's took 
Dabney and Bud with her," said Sara politely, helping 
Shan. 

The doctor looked down at her with almost a start. 
** Po' baby ! " he said, in a very' gentle voice. ** I know, 
I know. I was with them when — ^when Bud and Dabney 
started." He turned to Shan abruptly. " And you- 
all are wandering about the streets at such a time? When 
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this child is all they have left? When there is danger 
in every breath you draw? No wonder children die like 
flies, when parents have no more sense." 

^ I was carrying her up to the old Army Road. Her 
mother allows her to go there." 

^ Then why in the name of common sense are you 
walking directly away from it? Unless you plan to get 
there by way of ChinJa and the Red 'Sea, and it's right 
hot to start to-day, if you're going to walk." 

Shan crimsoned again and looked down at his bare 
feet. '* I want to go down the river with my brother 
Mac fust," he admitted. 

The doctor reached down and took Sara's hand. 
Shan tightened his grasp on the other. The doctor 
motioned to him to let go. ** I will take Sara home with 
me, and my sister will take care of her while you go 
and make a settlement with your brother," he said 
briefly. ** When you have got through you may come 
for her. But if anyone sends after her, I'll send her 
home." 
' Shan listened patiently. Then he turned to Sara. 
** Will you wait for me? " he said. " I'm cert'n'y com- 
ing back after you-all. Will you? " 

Sara looked at him earnestly for a moment. ** I'll wait 
until you come," she said. " Please hurry." 

It was nearly one o'clock when Shan toiled up the 
hin toward Polk Street. He had run most ol V\v^ ^vj 
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to the boat club, and when he had arrived there and in* 
formed his brother that he had changed his mind and 
would not go with him to the main, Mac had expressed 
himself in terms that led to an inunediate ** settlement," 
and when that had been finished Shan had come wearily 
up the hill again. As he reached the comer he saw, 
some distance ahead, a figure that made him look atten- 
tively, and then, fagged as he was, break into a run. 

Fast as he went, the boy ahead of him had nearly 
reached the doctor's gate when he heard the thud of 
Shan's bare feet and turned to look. 

**0h, howdy do, Shan?" he said. "Do you know 
where Sara Paige is? Miz Paige sent over to our house 
to find out, and uncle Kiah said he saw you carrying 
her up the street to'd Dr. Tucker's." 

There was silence for a second while the two boys took 
each other's measure. Claiborne Berkeley, junior, was 
fair, middle-sized, neat. 

Shan Morgan, junior, lanky and swarthy as an Indian, 
was covered with dust, dishevelled, and hot. Clay's face 
expressed some amusement. 

** You needn't bother to come in," he said as Shan laid 
a hand on the gate. ^ I'll take Sara home." 

" Thank you," said Shan. " She's waiting for me.'* 

** Waiting for you? " 

Shan*s eyes flared. " Yes ! " he said softly. •* So 
you needn't trouble yourself to come in with me." 
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•♦ I certVy will. Warn't I sent to fetch her? ** 

** *Deed I don't know, day Berkeley. But you aint 
going to take her. She promised to wait for me.** 

Clay laughed. " 'Spect me to beliere that? ** 

"Yes!*' flashed Shan. 

"WeU, Idon't!" 

** You tell me I— Ke? " 

** I don't belieye Sara Paige ** 

But Shan was upon him. 

Five minutes later Shan stood alone in the road, 
breathing fiercely, trembling all over with exhaustion, 
anger, and a sordid exultation as he watched the limping, 
dust-covered figure that retreated toward Madison Street. 
Then he opened the doctor's gate. 

The doctor came out of his library, book in hand. 
He observed Shan critically. "You have come for 
Sara? " he said sceptically. 

" No, suh. I've only come to say, don't you let any- 
one but me carry her home. I'm 'bliged to go and wawsh 
up, but I'll be back. I had to make a settlement." 

The doctor watched him out of the gate. "He's 
showing the blood and breeding early," he said half 
aloud, as he went back to the dining room, where Sara 
was eating a sumptuous lunch of peaches and cream 
and beaten biscuit. 

It was nearly two o'clock when Shan returned. AH 
signs of the fray, excepting a bruised cheeky i?ece ^Xft» 
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Sara smiled at him and got down from the sofa. ^* I 
waited for you, Shan," she said, with a deep breath* 
•* It was mighty long." 

Shan did not answer. He held Sara's hand as they 
walked down the Army Road again toward the belt of 
pines where they played all summer long. He had had 
to do a good deal of fighting to get his way about Sara, 
and he was determined that nothing else should separate 
them until he took her home. 

He watched her with an unfamiliar jealousy as he 
went on heaping up stones in the miniature house he was 
building. 

** We cert'n'y can cook there," she said delightedly, 
gazing at the miniature fireplace. '^ It's 'most as big 
as the one in our kitchen, isn't it, Shan? " 

** Huh ! " answered Shan grandly. " This isn't any- 
thing. I'm going to build a heap better one than this 
when we get married." 

Sara eyed him soberly as he rolled a big stone into 
place. " Am I going to marry you, Shan? " 

** Cou'se you are. When I get to be judge or gov'- 
nor, maybe. You won't have no other sweetheart but 
me, win you, Sara? " 

•* No," she said very slowly. ** But, Shan? " 

^ Yass? " said Shan, carefully balancing the last stone 
on the chimney. 

^ I reckon I couldn't come and live in your house until 
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my brothers come home. My mamma would be too 
lonely . . . Shan?" 

"Untflwhat? . . . Why, Sara?" 

The stone dropped from its nice adjustment to a peri- 
lous shakiness as the boy turned. 

Sara dug her foot into the shady soil, her curls tum- 
bling over her downcast face. 

"Won't you wait for me, Shan?" The dark blue 
eyes were suddenly lifted, gazing straight into his, and 
filled with ignorance, perplexity, and pain. What 
Aould she do without Shan? What would her mother 
do without any of her children? Must she choose be- 
tween Shan and her mother? Ever since she could re- 
member iShan had been good to her. He had stopped 
on his way to school to walk beside her as she promenaded 
in the Square with her nurse. He had brought her per- 
simmons and wild grapes and nuts, had drawn her on 
his sled and held her on his horse while she rode slowly 
round the Square, and had thrashed a saucy little negro 
boy who had once dared to pull her hair. How dreadful 
it would be without Shan. . • . Suddenly Sara burst 
into tears. 

" Sara, name o' goodness, what you crying for? Did 
you hurt yo'self? Here, Sara. Look here. 'Open 
your mouth and shut your eyes, and I'll give you some- 
thing to make you wise.' " Sara felt an arm round 
Iier neck, heard the crackle of paper, and caw^bic V!tv^ 
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odour of a familiar sweet. ^* Oh, peppermint ! '' She 
laughed, opening her tear-wet eyelids and putting up a 
hand to catch the soft lump that Shan had held to her 
lips. 

Shan laughed too as he helped himself, and sat 
down beside his chimney to eat. ^ Aint that airy and 
refreshing? " he demanded. ** Just like cold fire ! ^ 

** I cert'n'y am thirsty,'' announced Sara, with a sigh. 
** Let's go home, Shan." 

Shan eyed her attentively. ** Hold on now. 'Taint 
any use rushing through this hot sun for just a little 
water. I know where there's a farmhouse up over the 
hill close by. We can go there." A glade of pines 
led away into the distance. Somewhere ahead the bright 
blue afternoon sky glimmered through the treetops, full 
of great, indolent, snow-white masses of cloud, lying 
under the gaze of the sun with the insolent splendour of 
goddesses. 

Shan did not remember quite where the path crossed 
the mountain, but what did a few yards to right or left 
matter? 

Faster and faster they descended as the slope became 
steeper. Hand in hand, they plunged through the 
brush. The dead leaves flew up around their feet, 
branches cracked and snapped. A hare dadied across 
their way. A stone loosened from its cranny went crash- 
ing and bounding down towards the river below. Sud- 
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denly Shan threw his arm around the bole of a tree and 
came to an abrupt stop, laughing breathlessly. ^ De- 
dare to gracious we came near falling then ! " 

Sara laughed too, and for a moment there was no other 
sound but that of their quick, panting breaths. In that 
mrnnent everything seemed to change. The twilight of 
the woods had deepened to dusk. Overhead the boughs 
made a roof through which no sky was to be seen. Away 
off the echo of their scared laughter was tossed from 
diff to diff like a homdess and hunted waif. A damp, 
acrid air exhaled from the forest about them, and an 
owl fluttered past with a whimpering cry. 

They both started. Then Shan laughed. ^ An owl. 
That's nothmg.'' 

Sara drew a long breath. Shan looked at her. 
** We're nearly out on the river road," he said quickly. 
He took a few steps forward. ** See, there it is." 

The trees had suddenly receded. It grew light ; be- 
fore them stretched an open sward and a road. Then 
they both stopped, drawing back with an exclamation 
of astonishment. They were on the edge of a terrace 
looking down into a deserted garden. Weed-grown 
fountains, flower-beds which were heaps of sod, moss- 
stained statues, rustic seats all falling to ruin, everything 
was gre^i with decay as the forest that was closing them 
in was green with life. And beyond, in a grove of black 
cedars, its stone porticoes and balustrades Yixmg mVSbL 
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mould and long creepers, stood a house: huge, silent, 
dose-barred, forsaken: one of those epitaphs written all 
over the South in place of those denied their owners, who 
sleep in nameless graves. 

Sara clutched Shan's sleeve, and for a moment the two 
stared, open-mouthed, at this strange sight which had 
risen in the midst of the woods. They started at a low 
growl, and looking round, saw an old hound rise up from 
the terrace, glowering at th^n. ^^ Quick, Shan. Let's 
run," begged Sara. 

Shan merely walked forward. *^ There's someone here 
or that dog wouldn't be," he answered. ^^ You can stay 
here, if you like, while I go for some water." 

•* Wait for me, Shan. I'm not afraid either." 

They walked forward together slowly, the dog show- 
ing his teeth and growling. 

'^ He's chained," declared Shan as Sara hung back a 
bit, and as they passed him the dog threw back his head 
and gave a sharp howl. 

**Here, Jack! Here! Shut up, you brute!" com- 
manded a voice. 

A door grated on rusty hinges and a man stood on 
the terrace, looking at the children. At first he appeared 
to be old. He stooped a little, his thin, light hair was 
streaked with grey, and his face wore a tired, hopelessly 
sad mien. 

The children drew slowly closer together. 
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** Well, what is it? What do you want here? " said 
the man shortly. 

^ I want a drink for Miss Paige," said Shan. His 
eyes grew dark between narrowed lids as he spoke. 

** A drink, eh? " returned the man absentmindedly, as 
be stared hard at Sara. " You won't find anything to 
drink out here. There's nothing here that a man ever 
thinks of wanting. Nothing but ore that doesn't assay 
and mines with nothing in them and burrows from which 
the fox has fled. What's your name, boy? " 

** Shan Morgan, sub. Of * Dun Lora.' " 

** Another * Southern gen'l'man, by gad, suh,' I sup- 
pose," laughed the stranger disagreeably. '^I don't 
imagine you know anything of one Hare in these parts ; 
one Meredith Hare, sir? A Hare of Haresville or what- 
ever you may call this cursed hole-in-the-ground? " 

" I do not, sir," answered Shan, with angry brief- 



'* No, of course not. Nobody does. And here's the 
third day I've wasted, hanging about trying to find some- 
one who knows something about him or his property. 
That is, if it is his property. I believe everyone's afraid 
of it and of me. Are you? Is there a curse on the place, 
as there is, I hope, on the man? " There was something 
so bitter and wild about his words that the children drew 
aiway instinctively, and the old negro who stood in the 
doorway bdiind him bowed and cringed nervouaVy* 
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^^ Can I have a drink for Miss Paige? " repeated Shan 
stolidly. 

^ Ahy that's 8O9 a drink ! '' said the stranger, who had 
kept his ejes on Sara. ** Well, as I said, there's nothing 
up here but water. You're welcome to that. May I 
have a kiss in return, eh, baby? " His voice had become 
suddenly gentle and pleading as he stooped towards 
Sara, who drew back, shaking her head and hiding be- 
hind Shan. 

The man stared at her wistfully for a moment. ** I've 
got a little girl somewhere," he said . • • ^' but she's 
much smaller than you — die's only a baby. Won't you 
give me just one kiss ? " And again he stooped, holding 
out his hand. But Shan pulled Sara away. ^^ Come 
awn," he said abruptly. ^ We'll get a drink somewhere 
else." 

** Hold on. Don't go off like that," called the man. 
*^ Don't be a fool. I won't bother her. I got to thinking 
of my babies, and this Grod-f orsaken place made me home- 
sick. If it weren't for the man who owns it " He 

looked up at the dreary house over his shoulder. ^^ May 
the curse of God rest on it and everyone that comes 
near it," he added in a low tone, as if talking to himself ; 
and without loddng at the children again, he went back 
into the house. 

As they went toward the gate, the old negro who had 
stood in the doorway came stealthily from the other side 
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of the house. He held a gourd of water in his hand, and 
he offered it to Shan. " I suttinly is sorry you-all goin' 
away like dis yere," he said apologetically. ** But you 
needn' min' whut he say. He aint the marsteh nohow. 
I don' 'no' whut f oh he come. Aint nobody bin roun' 
heah since Mars' Mer'dith he went off up No'th. Dis 
yer stranger he bin arskin' 'bout Mars' Mer'dith en 
cussin' en swarin' — mmm — mm.** 

When Sara had finished drinking Shan poured what 
remained of the water upon the ground, gave the gourd 
to Festus, and saying, '^ Miss Paige is much obliged," 
turned away. 

** Why didn't you take some, Shan? " asked Sara, as 
they went through the tumbling stone gateway. 

** Think I'd drink out of his well after he cursed eve'y- 
thing before my face and eyes? " retorted Shan briefly. 

Sara looked at him. ** Won't it hurt me too?" she 
asked simply. 

Shan stared at her. ** Cou'se not," he said, in scxne 
surprise. ** I wouldn't have let you drink it if it would. 
But he said it to me. I hope it will kill him. He aint 
fittin' to live, nohow." He half turned to look at the 
house, then stood perplexed. The house, the gateway, 
the very road by which they had left it, had disappeared 
in the woods which encompassed them as if the earth 
had opened and swallowed them up. The sun had gone 
down bdiind the mountain, and in the twi^gVA. oi VYnib 
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forest the black cedar trees seemed to grow larger and 
darker, shutting the children in. Shan had never been 
afraid of anything, but now a cold and sombre horror 
clutched his heart and wrung it like a sponge. 

Sara, looking up at him and seeing his face, snatched 
his hand and began to run. 

When they crossed the Square he stared up at the old 
jail. The shutters were all closed and the house seemed 
very mournful. Shan shivered a little. What an awful 
place to leave Sara in. He felt suddenly weak and tired. 
His legs ached and his throat was dry. A sort of deso- 
lation came over him as if a lightning flash had shown 
him the mountain to be crossed in the storm. 

Uncle Eli, the old man who had been a slave in the 
Paige family all his life, opened the door for them. 

^* Has mamma come home, imcle? " asked Sara. ^^ Did 
she bring Phil? " 

" Is Bud '' began Shan, and then stopped. 

Uncle Eli moved his lips, but no sound came from 
them. He waved his hands with an expression of utter 
despair. His old grizzled head dropped forward and 
two great tears rolled down his scarred face, against 
which so often little Bud had slept. 

Sara looked from him to Shan. ^^ What's the matter, 
uncle? '' she asked. " What are you crying for? Did 
you hurt yourself? " 

Uncle Eli shook his head. ^* No, Miss Sara. No, 
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honey. I aint huhted. Uncle aint huhted. It's-^it's 
ma liT bo j whut's huhted. 0-oh, ma Lawd, ma Lawd ! 
Ma liT boy." He folded his hands over his mouth and 
hid his face against the wall. 

Sara stared at him uneasily. *^What little boy is 
that, uncle? " she said. '^ I didn't know you had one. 
Ib he sick, too, like my brothers? " 

Shan put out a hand and took Sara's. He could not 
speak. They were standing so when they heard some- 
one coming slowly down the stairs, and, looking up, Shan 
saw Mrs. Paige. She came very slowly, almost as if 
die dreaded each fresh step. She Was gazing straight 
at Sara, and when she reached the hall she went up to 
her slowly and knelt down beside her, drawing her into 
her arms so that Shan was compelled to let go of her 
hand and stand aside. She smoothed Sara's curls back 
from her face as if she thought of other children's faces 
which she should not see again, and she stared at her 
with eyes that she struggled to keep from tears. There 
was even a slight, wavering smile on her lips. But she 
did not speak a word. She appeared to be waiting for 
scnne cry of anguish like that which she strove to re- 
press; fondly expecting from the innocent thought- 
lessness of a child some sympathy for a mother's 
loss. 

Did you bring Phil home with the other boys, 
mamma? ^ inquired Sara, with hopeful an^ety* 



u 
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Mrs. Paige dropped her head on Sara's shoulder and 
sobbed desolately. 

^ Don't cry, mamma ! " faltered Sara. ^^ Bud and 
me '11 stay with you." 

** Oh, my child, my only one ! " cried the mother, with 
a last despair. ** Stay with me. Stay with me or my 
heart will break ! " 

Shan felt a queer, strangling pain in his breast. He 
could not stand it any longer. He began to sob fiercely, 
and rushing to the door he threw it open and was gone. 

How terrible it was for Sara. How cruel Grod was. 
How he would hate Him if he let Sara die too. He 
could not go to sleep for thinking of it. That cruel, 
jealous smart which went through him when Mrs* Paige 
snatched her child away from him came back over and 
over, each time hurting deeper, as a chisel settles into 
the stone under the blows of the mallet. He thought 
it was Death that he feared and hated so, and a deter- 
mination to keep Sara with him, no matter how, fixed 
root in the molten mass of his nature, as a drifting seed 
is swallowed and hidden in the shapeless soil of the 
springtime, to leaf out long afterward from roots that 
unbreakably dutdi the solid core of the earth below. 



CHAPTER ra 

THE LAW OFFICES 

JUST at the foot of Madison Street, as if to catch 
all who were going down hill, and invite all who 
climbed up, clustered thickly the little nest of law 
offices, like a wasps' colony under the eaves of the church. 
Smne of them had a double flight of steps before the door, 
one step on one side, three or four on the other, such 
was the slope of the street. Some had one squat 
window level with the sidewalk, where a curly-headed 
law student sat in easy observation of all the passers- 
by, with a cheerful ** How are y% genTmen? *' to those 
he knew. Some were swung above with jutting bow 
windows, as though they hung by clutch of nails and 
knees to tiie hillside, struggling to keep close to the 
eouTse of secrets and their price. 

A row further down hung over the creek along the 
bridge, their stone steps green and slippery with moss 
and mould, their roof slates pried up by gay young 
grasses which flourished in spite of law and equity. 

At twenty, Shan Morgan had spent two years at the 

university, and was now reading law in Luther Percy's 

office. He hated law. He would far rather Yiave v^eift. 

48 
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the days at poker or cock-fighting or cross-country 
riding. But all the young men of good family went 
into the law or medicine or the church. It was more 
conventional to have one of those professions. 

On an August day, ten years after the plague of diph- 
theria which had taken Sara's three brothers and two 
of Berkeley's sons, at three o'clock in the afternoon Shan 
Morgan crossed the Square, stopping to light a fredh 
cigarette as he passed the courthouse. The brick pave- 
ment of Madison Street radiated heat, the silence was 
ticked off by lazy cow-bells along the Army Road, and 
through the open window Shan heard the rattle of chips 
and caught a glimpse of Truman Paige's white head, 
where he and four respected members of the bar were 
passing the aimless hours in their accustomed game of 
penny ante. 

The door was shut between the inner and outer room 
of Percy's office when Shan went in, and on the outer 
door was pinned a card: ^^Out on business." Shan 
smiled at the handwriting and turned the knob. ^^ Let 
me In, you-all," he ordered, giving a vigorous wrench. 

There was an Immediate answer of scraping chairs 
and laughter as Harry Percy unlocked the door, saying: 
** Father Is goln' down to Harlansburg this evenin' with 
the Governor and we didn't have any use for clients while 
he was gone." 

The four young men sitting at the table, Justus 
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Gordon, Randy Fairfax, Brodie Patterson, and Tom 
Borwell, grinned. 

^ When is the case goin' to be called? " asked Shan, 
as he sat down on the window sill and swung his feet. 

^^ First of the week," answered Harrj, as he took up 
the pack to deal. ^^ Won't you come in? " he added. 
•* Nothin' but penny ante." 

•* Take my place," offered Brodie. ** I've got to quit 
and read some. What you got there, Randy? You've 
raised me four times. I'm 'bliged to quit." 

Shan watched them lazily. He knew that he ought 
to be at work on the papers for the water case, but he 
did not see why he should not have a hand or two at 
poker first. The voices of the card-players, joking, 
altercating, betting, lazily cursing their bad luck, the 
thickening cloud of smoke, the click of the chips, forced 
themsdves in between his thoughts and his book. 

^^ I cyan't make head or tail of this," declared Pat- 
terson, who had left the game and was tilted back in an 
armchair with ^^ Kent's Commentaries " open on his 
knees. He flipped the leaves impatiently, and got up 
to light his pipe. ^^ It's enough to sour a man's brains 
anyway to study in such hot weather." 

^^Yass; aint it awful?" agreed Randy, looking up 
from the game with a disgusted twist on his handsome 
but rather dissipated young face. 

*• What-all's bothering you? " asked Shan. 
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^^Oh, a case on contracts! Taylor, the white con- 
tractor, had a fuss with his men. They won't work 
under contract for the same man who employs nigras. 
It's been goin' on all summer. It's like the river busi- 
ness; no one knows where the thing began or whut it 
was when it began, and no one cares except the man 
who gets hush money out of it." 

^^ It's that sort of money that buys Truman Paige's 
hats, I reckon," said Tom Burwell carelessly. ^^ He had 
on a new stovepipe when he took the train las' night, and 
he was tellin' the baggage marster that he'd been called 
away on important business connected with this absurd 
case against the pulp mills.'' 

Shan laughed. Truman Paige! The man who had 
demanded so loudly to be given a chance to tell all he 
knew about the houses where river water was used ; about 
the sediment that choked the pipes; the diseases bred 
by clothes washed in the polluted water ; the damage done 
to property where pipes clogged with dirt had burst ; 
the corruption of property owners and river wardens 
who, for a few dollars a year, had hidden the true state 
of affairs when a committee of taxpayers had demanded 
an investigation. Often and often had Shan and the 
other boys heard the old man declaiming to the crowd 
around the stove in the freight office, or in the tavern 
on the pike road. And he had lost his three sons with 
the fever bred by that very water because of the sewage 
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which emptied into it. The reason of his apostasy was 
plain. He had been made alderman at the last city elec- 
tion. He was bound to do something for those who had 
put him in office. 

'* I just now saw Paige over at the courthouse," said 
Shan. 

** Oh,*' answered Harry, ** he was only sent for to be 
sworn in as a witness at the next hearing." 

^ It's a heap easier to carry the right witnesses down 
there to court than to keep the wrong ones out up here," 
remarked Randy Fairfax. 

^It wouldn't make much dififence where they tried 
the case if the judge and the jury had to smell the 
creek water with our noses for a year," said Patterson 
bluntly. 

" The witnesses you-all are making fun of aren't half 
as bad as the folks who are wasting the city funds fight- 
ing the ring instead of voting over it and building a 
new reservoir in the sand-spring hills," said Shan. 

Hrtrry Percy yawned. " Who's going to vote for a 
new reservoir? " he asked carelessly. ^ The stockholders 
have got every taxpayer in Montgom'ry cyounty fixed 
for Kf e." 

^*How much does your father own, Harry?" asked 
Shan. 

^ More than Clay Berkeley will have one of these days 
if he don't quit up courting every pretty gpx\ \t^^»A. 
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of 'tending to his father's business," answered Harry, 
with a nod towards the window of the outer room, the 
door of which Brodie Patterson had left open. 

"Hey! Aint that Sara Paige?" demanded Tom 
Burwell, as he, too, caught a glimpse of the girl who had 
just passed with Clay, her white gown and scarlet hat in 
brilliant contrast to the dead-black hair clustering 
around her face. 

•* Yass indeedy. She's just come home with Agatha," 
answered Randy. " They've been up to the Springs 
since they left school in June." 

" I bet you that's settled," remarked Harry, in an 
undertone to Shan. 

*• Sara's the prettiest gyirl in Montgom'ry." 

" And as long as the pulp mills are running there'll 
be enough for one more at the Berkeleys' table," put in 
Brodie. 

** Let's go up there to-night," suggested Tom. 

•* All right," agreed Shan, who was still sitting before 
the window, his eyes following a cloud that crept along 
the ridge of mountain beyond the plain. This window 
at the back of the office opened upon the roofs of houses 
below the hill and beyond upon the scoop of Creek Val- 
ley, with northwards the panorama of heaped-up hills, 
forests, and a great sky, whose cloud shadows swept to 
and fro over the mountains all day. He saw all these 
things now, but he thought of none of them. He was 
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thinking instead of Sara, and how she had promised to 
have no other sweetheart but himself. Ever. 

He did not turn when someone came in from the street 
and Clay Berkeley's nasal voice inquired, ^^ How are y% 
gen'l'men? " Ever since Shan had fought and licked 
Clay the two boys had not spoken beyond a ^^ How are 
y', suh? '^ or a casual word. They were always polite 
to each other, but in their hearts the feud still lived. 

Clay sat down on the edge of the table and lit a 
cigarette. "Father been in here this evenin'?'* he 
asked. 

" Why, no, he's going down to Harlansburg with my 
father,'* answered Harry. 

Clay jumped down. " Is that sure enough so? " he 
asked. "I cert'nly am obliged to see him before he 
goes." 

" Say, hold on," called Harry, running to the door 
after him. " How about to-night? " 

** Down the river," answered Clay, with a jerk of his 
head in that direction. 

Harry nodded. " Mac Morgan asked me this mawn- 
ing if we were all surely coming. A man from the barges 
wants to come in. Mac said he reckoned he'd got a right 
smart lot to play with." 

" All right. I'll meet you at the boathouse at half- 
past seven." 

Harry watched him until he entered \us iaV\iet^% ^sIBit^ 
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next door. As he did so two men came slowly down the 
hill from the Square. At sight of them Harry went 
hastily back and announced, ^^ Here come father and the 
Grov'nah. We'll have to clear out. Don't forget to- 
night." 

^^ I thought we were going up to the Paiges," called 
Shan. 

*^ Oh, the old jail will be there to-morrow," answered 
Harry, " but the fellow Mac's got won't. 



.>* j> 



As Grovemor Berkeley stepped out of his house after 
the two-o'clock dinner he paused and looked across the 
garden and into the Square. The heat, with its blinding 
brightness coming upon him after the cool twilight of 
the shuttered house, was a fresh reminder of those cir- 
cumstances which for twenty years had made his exist- 
ence a length of wretchedest hours. He to whom pros- 
perity, the respect of the multitude, position, were neces- 
sities of life, now saw looming before him tiie loss of 
all those and a future which presented to his sharpened 
sight an arid desert, with the ugly ruins of a man's am- 
bitions cumbering the ground. 

It was now the end of Grovemor Berkeley's first term 
of office. He had been elected by the Democratic party, 
which was slowly being torn in two between the liberals 
and conservatives; between those who, fearing a race 
war and its fearful consequences, were working for negro 
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disfranchisement on the grounds of education, poll-tax, 
and property qualifications, who declared that the con- 
stitution was greater than the people, and who thought 
that the State would be better off in the hands of a smaD, 
select electoral than at the mercy of the ignorant masses, 
and those who held that it was better to defraud the 
negro illegally of his vote than to deprive the poor whites 
of theirs ; that classing the poor whites with the negroes 
would precipitate a race war if one were imminent ; that 
so long as there were negroes there would be economic 
and social enmity between two races, and that to pro- 
claim the constitution would be a breach of trust, a be- 
trayal of the people's faith in the promises of the Demo- 
cratic party. Both sides held men of the most honest 
and sincere convictions, both held men who were mer- 
cenary machine politicians. 

Berkeley belonged, in principle, to the first party. 
He obeyed Percy, who controlled the second. 

From the age of twenty-five, when he had been made 
district attorney, Berkeley had been in politics all his life. 

With the disposition to obey rather than to command, 
and to originate never, he had been early seized upon 
as a figurehead by those whose power needs no name to 
make itself felt. 

He had been sent to Congress by .men who wanted 
someone who would vote private interests into laws, and 
he had faithfully served his masters. But ^e corra^ 
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tion of interest, of sordid motives, had unmanned him ; 
he looked this way and that and feared to put forth his 
hand. 

As he left his gate, his cousin, Luther Percy, crossed 
the Square on tiptoe. He might ahnost have been 
watching for the Governor to leave the house, so prompt 
was his own appearance. 

*^ Are you going back to the office. Clay? " he asked. 
** There's a little matter I wanted to speak to you about 
before we go down to Harlansburg." 

** Well, what is it? '* Berkeley drew away nervously. 
He hated to have anyone whisper to him ; it suggested 
secrets, and he feared secrets. 

" Only about the pulp-mill bonds," said Percy. " The 
directors propose to turn the dividends back into the 
business, I reckon? " 

** Of course. But the water-corporation lease law, 
which has just been put through — ^and the salaries of 
the new officers, besides all the expenses of those new wit- 
nesses '• — ^Berkeley lifted his shoulders — ^^ I cert'n'y 
don't know what the water company's going to do, 
Luther, if they appeal the case many times more. I 
don't know where the money is coming from to keep it 
in our hands. It's mighty dubisome, it cert'n'y is." 

" Oh, yes ! " answered Percy blandly. " But you're 
obliged to keep the water power so that you won't lose 
the pulp mills. Where are you going to get the funds 
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for the next campaign if they shut the mills? How are 
we going to keep solid with the mill vote if they aint 
making anything out of our party? " 

Berkeley assented hesitantly. ^^ I cert'n'y do think, 
though, that if we took a stand on this question of an 
educational qualification, we'd carry everything. The 
people want it " 

** Hold on," objected Percy. ** You cyan't talk dis- 
franchisement now, Clay. It won't do. You wouldn't 
be able to control a vote this side the Blue Ridge if the 
nigras and poor whites Imew you stood for it. My dear 
boy, you stand on this political question precisely where 
you stood on another matter, thirty years ago. You are 
swayed by a Quixotic feeling of sentiment. If you had 
not listened to reason then, where would be your posi- 
tion, political or otherwise, to-day? " 

The Grovemor ran one finger across his forehead, where 
a long-healed wound had left its white scar. ^^ If I knew 
how the cyounty stood," he said waveringly. 

Percy gave him a quick look of satisfied contempt. 
"Have a ball and invite the cyounty," he suggested. 
*^ Clay will be of age right soon. That will make 
the people solid. Nothing like dancing and a sup- 
per party to make folks agree with you. It looks 
generous." 

**0f course, but it's costly — ^mighty costly," added 
Berkeley, in a burst of irritation. 
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^ It might cost you more to give it up," said Percy 
softly. 

The Grovemor's thin, waxy face grew a shade lighter. 
His deep-set, dark-circled eyes seemed to fall further 
back under the protection of his brow. ^^ If I fail, you 
have my bond," he said, in a muffled voice. 

" (Ml, we'll manage ! " answered Percy cheerfully. 
•* All you have to do is to work with me." They parted, 
and he glanced back after his cousin. ^* Clay would 
change his politics every time he took a drink if I didn't 
hold onto him," he said to himself, ^^ and if there ever 
was a thankless task, it's holding a man's hand while he 
writes his name." 

The younger Clay, walking restlessly up and down his 
father's office, poked his head out at the window and 
watched the Governor come up the steps. He looked 
at him wonderingly, as he saw him stumble and feel for 
the doorway. 

•* Feeling poorly, father? " he asked. " Have some- 
thing? " He started toward the cupboard. 

Berkeley shook his head slowly, staring at his son. 
No, he* did not want anything to drink. He sat down 
before his desk, unlocked it, and then sat staring at the 
cartoon which had hung there ever since he had been a 
lawyer. 

The picture showed two men fighting over a cow. One 
man pulls at her horns, one at her tail. In their efforts 
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to get possession of the animal both tail and horns come 
off, and the lawyer, who has been called in to settle the 
case, goes off with the cow. 

The Grovemor laughed silently, his shoulders lifted to 
his ears as he gazed at the picture. 

Then he turned as Clay asked: ^^ Can you let me 
have some money, father? *' 

" Money? *' said the Governor. " What do you want 
so much money for? You have had your allowance this 
month.'* 

*^ I had to pay up some bills," answered Clay. 

^^ M-mm. You have a right smart lot of them for 
a young man who lives at home," said his father grimly. 

" I don't have much money," retorted Clay, swing- 
ing his fob, and leaning toward the window, past which 
a girl's dress had fluttered. 

" I dessay not ; for the follies of your age," said his 
father wearily. " But you otight to be working harder 
at your law, my son. You ought to be helping me more 
than you do. How old are you, Clay? " 

" I'll be twenty-one next Thursday," Clay answered, 
with a touch of pride. " I shan't have to ask you for 
money then." 

Berkeley swung around, his back to his son. " Why 
not? " he asked. 

** Why, because 111 have what Uncle Tawm left me,** 
Clay answered with some surprise. "I TeclLOU "joxJ^ 
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be glad as I will," he added, with a laugh, as he swung 
toward the door. 

The Governor listened to his steps as they rang along 
the brick pavement, receding, growing fainter. He did 
not move, but sat grasping the arms of his chair and 
staring at the floor where Clay had stood. " Suppose 
he finds out," he said. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE LOCK-HOUSE OK THE CANAL 

FROM the open windows of the lock-house 
came a low murmur of men's voices, the 
clink of glasses, and the smell of several 
kinds of tobacco. 

" Where's Mac Morgan? " asked Clay impatiently, 
throwing down the cards which he had been idly shuffling 
for some time. 

" That's him now, I guess," answered Dave, the lock- 
keeper, a hard-featured man, as horses' hoofs came down 
the towpath at a quick lope, booted steps crossed the 
planking, and Mac, stooping his big frame under the 
low door lintel, came into the room. " How are y', gen- 
'I'men? " he said, nodding to them, and resting a hand 
on Clay's shoulder as he passed. " How are y', Haley ? " 

^AU right, thanky," answered the canal boatman, 
rising awkwardly, not knowing whether or no to shake 
hands. 

Without waiting for this, Mac turned to the others. 
** Shan's tying up the horses outside. He'll be along 
torectly." 

We might as well have something wHle w€?xe nvq^* 
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ing," remarked Harry, looking to the others, who 
nodded assent. 

Mac reached out for the bottle which stood on a shelf 
under the window. ^^ Say when," he ordered, glancing 
up. 

'^ Not much for me," said Haley, when Mac had filled 
his glass half full. '^ I'm not much of a drinker my- 
self," he explained, as he drained the glass with- 
out a breath, and wiped his mouth on the back of his 
hand. 

" So I see," returned Mac gravely. " Misteh Berkeley 
here, he's the gen'l'man can give us all cyards and spades 
and beat us every time at that game," he added, looking 
with a smile at Clay, whose hatchet face flushed a little, 
his deep-set eyes shifting to and fro as he drew a finger 
across his forehead, increasing thereby his likeness to 
his father. 

Nobody knew how Clay rebelled against his inability 
to drink two " Tom-and-Jerrys," or even two juleps, 
without losing his head. It was his deep ambition to ride 
neck and neck with the others who stopped at nothing, 
and whom, as the social leader of Montgomery County, 
he felt bound to excel in gentlemanly vices also. He 
worked tirelessly to make himself what the Morgans were 
by nature, a leader. Night after night he lost his money 
valiantly, drank his dram, and cursed his luck with a 
dogged effort at imitating the artless simplicity of Mac 
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Morgan's wickedness, which would have ahnost deceived 
a person who had never seen Mac. 

Clay looked at Mac now. His smooth, dark-skinned 
face wore a placid indifference as he glanced at his cards 
under half -closed eyelids. His strong white teeth showed 
a thread's breadth as his cigarette drooped lazily from his 
lips, and above the low collar of his shirt his throat rose 
in a full round pillar of young strength. At twenty- 
five he was the flower of that stock which as yet Shan 
represented only in an equally tall, lean, and strong body. 
" That's right, pound the losers," he laughed, as Haley, 
after raising four times;* laid down three queens and 
pushed over his last five-dollar bill to Shan, who held a 
full, and before whom the pile of coins and notes was 
growing steadily larger. 

" It's better to have won and lost than never to have 
won at all, aint it, Haley? " laughed Harry Percy, who 
had won but a single pot and was now, with the bargee, 
staying in apparently for the benefit of the others. 

" I'm damned if I ever see such luck," growled Haley. 
**When I get three, you fellows drop, and when you 
stay up against me you go me one better. I haven't 
taken a thing but openers all the evening." 

** Truth ami stranger than poker," said Mac. ** Look 
at that now. I thought I had you daid. Three kings, 
and Shan there comes out with four measly little trays. 
Nev' mind. I'll slap y(m next time." 
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^^ Shan cert'nly is ahaid to-night," Harry remarked. 

^^ We aint through yet," smiled Mac, looking at Clay. 

Clay laughed. He was fighting recklessly, stub- 
bornly, nervously; determined to change his luck by 
plunging, if nothing else would help him; forgetting 
that poker, like a balky horse, won't be fooled into yield- 
ing. 

Dave, the lock-keeper, played stolidly, with a certain 
methodical caution, as if his luck did not depend upon 
the game at the table. Shan alone had kept ahead of 
the game. Clay saw Mac look at his brother's winnings, 
as he dealt the cards with an ease swift as the dropping 
of water. 

Shan, apparently studying the cards hidden in the 
palm of his hand, saw that look too, and partly under- 
stood it, knowing his brother's game. He was used to 
it. He had learned it beside him at the lock-keeper's 
house, on the canal boats down in the basin, on the river 
bank under a willow tree. Throwing dice, playing 
poker, squatting round a cocking main, he had learned 
how cool and level-headed and quick to read the men 
about him, and merciless to ruin those men, Mac was 
under that languid laziness. What a fool Clay was to 
pit himself against a man like that. A man who had 
made a thousand dollars a year on the game during his 
university life, and who had made it by methods which 
were accepted only because they could not be detected* 
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Absorbed In the game, in watching his brother, in 
listening with that inward ear which is attuned to the 
tenuous delicacy of such moments as this, Shan lost the 
significance of another game, of more moment to him 
than poker, which was being acted on the side. 

Mac had sent Dave out after a fresh round of juleps, 
and, as the lock-keeper came in with them, each man at 
the table blessed Mac while he lifted the frosty glasses 
where the ice clinked soothingly among the sprigs of 
mint, sighing comfortably at the first long sip. 

** Why, I haven't brought enough ! " exclaimed Dave. 
" HoP on, Shan, I'll bring youm right oflF." 

A look of comprehension passed from him to Mac as 
he spoke, and when he brought the julep Mac watched 
Shan drain it in one thirsty draught, then push the 
glass away and look at his cards again. 

An unaccustomed dull fire in the julep burned his 
throat with an intolerable thirst, his eyes were heavy with 
a sudden languor. He bent over his cards. ''What 
did I discard? " he said, half to himself. '' Go fetch 
me another julep, Dave," he ordered. " I'm mighty 
dry.'' 

"You don't want to drink any more," said Mac. 
** It's time we^quit up and went home." 

Shan frowned at his cards and retorted that it was 
time for his brother to go to that place towards which 
his good intentions had paved the way. A Ted^<& eowia^ 
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into his forehead, and his chin protruded as he tried 
obstinately to follow the game into the fog where it was 
slowly receding. He mistook a diamond for a heart and 
broke a flush by discarding. The pile of money before 
him, the winnings of the whole table, was running from 
his hand like sand through a clenched fist. He looked 
sullenly at Mac, before whom it had accimiulated. Was 
his brother trying any of his sleight-of-hand methods on 
him — dealing from the bottom, shuffling all the good 
cards into his own hand, exchanging with Dave, or 
Clay? His blood ran hot as boiling oil at that thought. 
He knew he could not show Mac up to the others. It 
would be a shame to the family to do that. " If any of 
you-all are counting on doing me up," he said thickly, 
^^ you can quit. I'm not going home until I get back 
my money." 

** I'm going," announced Clay, stumbling to his feet, 
as he divined the coming quarrel. " Come awn, Harry." 

" You aint a-going until I get my money back," re- 
peated Shan heavily. " I had a right smart pile here a 
second ago." 

" No, you didn't. You dropped it an hour ago," said 
Mac shortly. " Sit down and play. I'll knock you into 
kingdom-come if you break up this jack-pot with your 
fooling. Somebody's going to draw blood," he added, 
as the deal went round, and, nobody opening, Haley 
sweetened on the fourth deal. 
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"It's about time I did, so there's a starter," said 
Harry, pushing out a dollar with exaggerated careless- 
ness. 

Mac's cigarette merely took a different angle as he 
trailed, but he watched Shan as one cat watches another 
when Clay doubled the ante, and Shan made it five more 
to draw cards. 

Mac stood pat on the draw; Clay took two, Haley 
one, and Shan two. The others had dropped out. 

*' You holding up a kicker too? " laughed Mac, ** or 
are there nine aces in this pack? " 

No one spoke. It was oppressively hot and silent in 
the room, which, in spite of the open windows, reeked of 
smoke and whiskey; for the outer air, heavy with the 
sultriness of the approaching storm, gave no relief. But 
the card-players were not thinking of the weather. Each 
was intent on the possible value of the five cards held in 
his hand. Clay opened the pot with five, Haley trailed, 
Mac raised it to ten, and Shan made it five more. There 
was a hard look on Clay's face as he put in the increased 
stake and let it go to Mac, who also trailed. 

"And five more," said Shan evenly, without lifting 
his eyes. 

" And five more," said Haley. 

" And five more," said Clay. 

** And ten more," said Mac. 

That was all, but with every repetition of tKe 'votfta 
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the p3e of money in front of each man melted slowly to 
8wdl the heap in the middle of the table. 

^ And ten to see me," said Shan, picking up the cards 
he had laid face downward on the table in front of him 
after the draw. 

Haley and Clay stayed, but Mac dropped out. 

Clay, laughing a little, threw out h|s three aces, while 
Haley craned forward expectantly as Shan with deft 
ease laid out his cards in fan shape, and also leaned for- 
ward looking at them. 

*' I'll be ' ; four kings ! " said Haley, in a low tone. 

Mac lit a fresh cigarette and looked at his brother, 
as Shan drew the pile of money from the centre of the 
table towards him. 

** I cert'n'y thought you-all were going to bring the 
luck back on our side of the table. Clay," Mac remarked 
reproachfully. 

Clay laughed sharply in sudden relief. " There are 
some things you cyan't buck up against," he said mean- 
ingly. 

"No, even cheating cyan't beat luck always," an- 
swered Shan gently. 

There was a moment of silence, while five men held 
their breath, feeling that curious excitement men know 
when they watch a burning house, half horror, half ex- 
ultation. 

^ You're not the one to say that," panted Clay, on his 
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feet in a flash, all the repressed hatred of the years 
straining to break loose, his hand scattering the coin 
before him as it fell heavily clenched, then went out to 
ward off Shan's, that shot across the table into his face* 

** Here, by *' With a jump Mac swung Clay aside, 

his big frame facing Shan. ^^ If you-all aint going to 
play, you aint going to fight, either. Get out of this ! 
Goon!** 

^^ 111 go when I get my money back.'' Shan's voice 
was ugly. 

•* Your money? You haven't any. You lost it all, I 
told you." 

" You tell me I lie? " Shan rose, leaning over the 
table threateningly. His thin dark face was dully 
flushed, his light grey eyes were bloodshot. He swayed 
a little as he looked round at the others who were 
watching. 

Mac gazed at him for a moment. Apart, the Morgans 
were noticeable for their spare, broad-shouldered height, 
their fine-featured hard faces. Side by side they changed 
admiration into amazed attention. There was little to 
choose between them at this moment, and those who were 
watching them felt how useless it would be to take either 
side. 

" I tell you you're drunk," said Mac carelessly, and he 
began to roll the bills which he had gathered up from 
the table into a wad which he put into bU Vu^ -^j^o^^X.^ 
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" Drunk as Oh, you will, will you? " he added ab- 
ruptly, as Shan grabbed an empty julep-glass and flung 
it. ^^ You will, eh? " he repeated, as the glass crashed 
against the wall behind him, and Shan reached for him. 
** Open the door, Dave ^* 

His words were cut short by Shan's hand, and he 
clutched at Shan's throat as they dragged eadi other 
around the room, their breath coming in rough gasps, 
their black figures swaying in furious passion. Suddenly 
Mac reached out and snatched the empty whiskey bottle 
from the table. ^' There," he panted, as he brought it 
down on his brother's head with a desperate strength. 

** He aint hurt much, I reckon," he said, some min- 
utes later, wiping his hands and looking at Shan, who lay 
on the settle where they had laid him. " Let Nelly tie a 
rag round his haid and he'll be all right in the mawning. 
He won't be so swift at throwing things next time," he 
added, as he pulled on his coat and joined Harry and 
Clay, who had started after their horses. But when they 
had gone a short distance Mac came running back. 
'* Let me know if he aint all right to-morrow, early," 
he said, in a low voice, to the girl who had come into the 
room with a basin of water, and was washing the blood 
from Shan's face. 

** It's the last time youll mix drinks for him here," 
she said, her lips trembling, her face quite white. ^^ He 
can't hear me, you needn't be afraid," she added con- 
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temptuouslj, as her father clapped a rough hand over 
her mouth. *^ Fve a mmd to tell him, though, when he 
gets over it. Let him see just who's got his money, an' 
how they got it," she added to herself, as the two men 
left the room. 

When Shan woke the morning sun was smiling in his 
face, the room was empty, save for himself, and on the 
table where the cards had been spread six hours before, 
lay a cloth, a clean plate and cup, and a knife and fork. 

He stared for a moment, then turned away his head 
with a groan. He was intolerably thirsty, his tongue 
was swollen and dry as a fur rug, his eyes rolled like 
quicksilver, and his head ached dismally. He put up 
a hand, and, as he touched the liunp on his forehead, 
wondered what had happened to him. Throwing off the 
blanket which covered him, he went out into the porch. 

An ord woman sat there, peeling potatoes. She glanced 
at Shan, but said nothing, as he walked to the towpath 
and looked over into the water. It was turgid and dark, 
but he could not feel worse than he did, even after bath- 
ing in it. 

" Did you get your breakfast? " called the old woman. 
** I left it on the stove." 

^^ Fm coming back," he answered, as he crossed over 
into the woods and went around the bend in the river to 
hunt for a quiet pool. 

Nelly met him in the doorway when he xetaxnfid. ISl^ 
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watched her as she set the food before him, then took her 
mending and sat down by the window. 

How pretty and sweet she was with her soft pink 
cheeks and curling, wheat-coloured hair. He frowned 
attentively. Was that a bruise on her cheek? 

^* How did you hurt yourself? '' he asked, looking at 
the dark red spot, almost purple now. 

"Hurt myself?'' 

"What's that?'' He touched it gently. 

She flushed and drew away. "It — it's nothing,'' she 
stammered. 

^^ It cert'n'y looks bad. Curious place for a bruise, 
too," persisted Shan. 

" When are you going bade to the city? " she asked, 
ignoring his remark. 

" That's for you to say," He answered. " Pd thought 
of stopping here all day. Don't you want me? " 

" No," she answered quickly. " Please don't." 

" Why? What have I done? " asked Shan, enjoying 
himself looking at her. 

" It isn't right for you to be hanging round here," she 
said, with evident reluctance. 

" What's wrong about it? " asked Shan lazfly, gazing 
up at the smooth creamy chedk and throat, the clustering 
rings of hair that, damp about her forehead and neck, 
filled his eyes with their maze of interflowing waves and 
coils and eddying depths, as the mysteries of a swift- 
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flowing brook had often done. She was too pretty to 
leave for no reason at all. 

He began to think how dull it would be up on the 
Square ; how far pleasanter it was here beside the river ; 
how long the time would seem away from the lock-house. 

^ Why mustn't I stay? " he asked again. 

*^ There's too much playing and drinking here/' she 
said, as if it were not the thing she had started to say. 

** Yes," he answered lazily. " There is right much. 
But then Fm used to it." 

^ That's what I mean. I hate to see you — ^like this.'' 

Shan shrunk from the sudden look she turned on him, 
as if she had touched the bruise on his forehead. 

^^ Nelly, how did I get that ? " he demanded. ^^ I dis- 
remember what I was doing last night." 

He raised his head a little from the lounge where he 
had stretched himself, an ashamed eagerness in his face. 

The girl met his eyes bravely. " Would you leave off 
drinking, if you knew? " she asked. '^ Or playing them 
old cards just because — because ^" 

^ Because I got in a scuffle," ended Shan with a short 
laugh. ^*Fve done that before, but I never felt this 
way before. I reckon it was because I was mad when I 
was drinking that julep. It went to my haid." 

<< Do you know what you had to drink? " asked Nelly 
in a low tone, bending over her woik. 

••A julep. What's that?" 
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^ Enough to make you crazy. According to what's 
in it/' said the girl, and Shan saw that her iSngers were 
shaking so she could scarcely hold the needle, and her 
face had a dry, grey look, as if all the blood had been 
withdrawn from it by her frighten^ heart. 

Shan watched her, thinking. What was she hiding 
from him? How could she know what had occurred 
when she had not been in the room at all? Why should 
she care anyhow? Shan sat up suddenly, and leaning 
forward took hold of her arm. "What was it?" he 
whispered. " You tied up my haid last night. You 
know who gave me that lick. Tell me.'* 

She stared at him, suffering in her eyes. 

*' Why mustn't I stay here and play again to-night? " 

" It's wrong. It's wrong for you to play until you're 
so— so — ^you can't walk." 

The words came in a dry whisper. She could not tell 
the truth. 

"Pht!" Shan half threw her arm from him. "What 
happened? Did they try to do me? Is that where my 
money's gone? I had a big heap one time last night." 

** Don't you come playing here no more, Shan Mor- 
gan, don't you." She glanced scaredly around as she 
said this imploringly. 

" All right, I won't. You're a good little gyirl, Nelly, 
and I cert'n'y do love you," said Shan gently, as he 
leaned forward, then stopped, warded off by the girl's 
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hand. ^* Don't ! " she said in a smothered voice. ^^ I 
didn't mean that." 

** No, I know it. I cert'n'y beg your pardon. I don't 
know why you bother yourself about me. I aint worth 
it." 

** Is he going to stay to dinner? " 

They both started as the old woman looked in at the 
door, nodding toward Shan. With her red arms, knotty 
fingers, and unshapely body held together, like a worn- 
out husk mattress, by the strings of a gingham apron, 
she was a mere caricature of womanhood. 

Shan realised in a curious flash of prescience that this 
was Nelly's mother. Perhaps she, too, would look like 
this some day. And he had wanted to kiss Nelly. He 
got to his feet hastily. ^^ No, I'm going home now," he 
said. 



CHAPTER V 

THE COUBTHOUSE STEPS 

THE Sim had gone down at last, and grateful 
twilight filled the bowl of the city. The 
breeze which comes at nightfall slid through 
the leaves of the poplars with the sound of pattering 
rain, and people began to come out to walk and take the 
air. 

The boys, the little ones, finishing their suppers with 
a haste greedier than hunger, arrived first. They slid 
into the Square from dusk-obscured side streets, and 
came to perch on the courthouse steps, talking all at 
once, and now and then calling to any familiar figure 
that passed. 

Their voices broke loose together as a large, rawboned 
man came swiftly forward. His gait had a peculiar 
sway, as if he came on tiptoe to listen. 

"Heyo, Jef!" 

** Who you-all searching for now, Jef ? " 

" 'TwahnH me, Jef. Ask Tom Bur'll who broke the 

lamp globe up yonder. He was buying cartridges ye3- 

tiddy mawning.'* 

Jef Sims lifted his policeman's helmet, wiped his 

TO 
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steaming bald head with a red cotton hancKerchief , 
wrinkled his forehead to shake the sweat out of his eyes, 
hitched up his sleeves gingerly, and, groaning with the 
burden of existence, which seemed too heavy for that time 
of year, sank down on one of the lower steps of the main 
flight. 

** Redtictio ad dhvwrdamC* he muttered with a solemn 
shake of the head, caught from the lawyers and judges 
before whom he had stood as a witness for so many 
years; from whom also he had gathered that store of 
legal quotations and phraseology with which he loved to 
flavour his conversation. 

" Hot, Jef ? *' Harry Percy, sitting with his back 
against the door, looked up from the pipe he was filling, 
stuck out his legs to straighten his body, and felt in 
his breeches pocket for his match safe. 

Jef glared, grunted, and spat. ** No hottuh than the 
place you-all are fittin' foh,'* he answered briefly. 

^ What have I done, Jef? " demanded Harry in an 
aggrieved tone, as he failed to find the match safe, and 
leaned over towards Brodie Patterson, who, foreseeing 
the conclusion, had already fished out a cautious gift of 
two matches. ** What have I done? Nothing, except 
try to keep cool. It's too hot to do anything." 

^ Call it keeping cool to raise a rumpus right in front 
of the theatuh last night? Wahn't you-all in that 
scuflfe? What foh jon hoys want to treat tYiat "soxnv^ 
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lady 80? Ahfteh she'd acted so pretty foh yoa-alL 
Couldn't you-all Iiave took huh out to suppah without 
raising a fuss? Such a miration I neveh did see but 
(mce. I ccnne jus' as neah nippin' Tawm Bur'Il 
larst night. Him 'n' Brodie. 'Taint the fust time INre 
seen a right smaht lot of trouble OYuh a play-actress. I 
'membeh ^" 

^ Go long, Jef • When a man's asked a lady to go to 
supper he aint a-going to have another man come up and 
take her off under his nose. Is he, Brodie? " 

^ 'Deed he aint," affirmed Brodie. 

*^ We'll have to lect a new policeman, I reckon, Jef ." 

** What sort of a one? " demanded Clay, who had 
just come across the Square with his cousin, Randy 
Fairfax. 

** One who's blind and cyan't tell the difference be- 
tween the GDv'nor's son and a nigra man if he found 
'em scuffling over a play-actress," retorted Bob Morgan, 
who was only fifteen, but as fierce a little cockerel as ever 
bristled; the sort of a boy who makes a woman wonder 
in dazed terror whether he ever had an hour of baby 
innocence. 

^ I reckon I could always see you, you young scally- 
wag," growled Jef in the midst of the laughter. ^ You 
'n' youh brothuhs. Them brothuhs. My Lawd ! " he 
added to himself with a deep breath, as he turned his 
back on the crowd. 
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^ They aint one of 'em that's safe out of the calaboose 
mos* of the tune. Sequiturque patretih $ed passibus 
iqmu: They follow their fathuh, but with a wild horse's 
gaUop," he murmured. ^Wha' is Shan?" he asked 
presently. ** I aint seen him fob a week, I reckon. Him 
'n' Mac, 'n' that's a sign that it's time I was seein' 'em. 
Them boys is gener'Uy crossing the path of justice 'n' 
getting took up fob it : Fiat juititia^ ruat Morganam^** 
he chuckled, pleased with his own wit. 

^* Here one of 'em comes now," answered Harry Percy, 
as an overgrown lank figure sauntered toward them. 
He would have passed without stopping had not Harry 
hafled him. ^ Aint you going to stop up, Shan? " 

** Fm 'bliged to post some letters," he answered, hold- 
ing them up. 

^ There's no other mail out to-night. Wait and go 
down later with us." 

Shan slipped the letters into his pocket with a feeling 
of relief. He answered the various greetings with 
dieerful readiness that belied his heavy eyes, his un- 
healthy pallor, and then lapsed into silence. He sat 
with his long arms folded over his knees, his elbow on 
his hand, and smoked, listening to the chaff and non- 
sense about him, grateful for its levity. How pleasant 
it was to sit there in the summer dusk and listen to the 
rainlike fluttering of the poplar leaves. He felt like a 
who has been playing in the gutter, wlko Ima t»iiv^ 
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home to bath and supper, and is ready for prayers and 
bed. 

The boys on the steps were as far away as if they be- 
longed to another race of beings. Even the well-known 
houses, as they lost their distinguishing accidentals of 
shape and colour in the night, became but endless walls 
with breaks of lamplight, inns for a day to shel- 
ter stranger peoples — ^like the houses one sees glanc- 
ingly as the train rushes through a nameless city at 
night. 

Nothing was real, nothing mattered. 

By and by some young girls passed through the 
Square ; vague forms without faces. Their elfin laugh- 
ter, their whispers to each other, were as unreal as the 
echoes which answer from the mountains. As they came 
and went slowly, their white dresses vague in the glim- 
mering white night, their floating hair veiling their 
young heads, their voices too low to be familiar, the 
intangible soul of the woman seemed to be moving there 
— ^proud, elusive, bashful and loving. 

The boys on the steps grew quiet. Here and there a 
solitary voice kept on with its narrative, but the silence 
was an inattentive one. 

" You don't feel like coming down to Tobey's for a 
little game, do you, Shan? " asked Brodie Patterson, get- 
ting up and yawning with a vast assumption of indiffer- 
ence. 
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** Not yet awhile," answered Shan, knowing what was 
expected of him* 

" Any of you other boys? " Brodie did not wait for 
them to answer, but strolled to the sidewalk in time to 
cross the path of two young girls who were saunter- 
ing arm in arm. 

Presently two more came past; a tall, slim shape be- 
side the plump smallness of Agatha Berkeley. 

" Sara Paige," whispered Tom Burwell. " Have you 
been up there yet, Shan? " 

Shan did not answer, and, as the two girls passed on, 
Tom leaned forward again. ^' Aint that someone over 
yonder? " he asked, in a low tone. 

Shan stared. " I don't see. Where? " 

" Yonder. Behind the trees." 

As he spoke Tom left the steps and walked down to the 
street, strolling slowly along in front of the row of 
aspens and poplars on the edge of the sidewalk. The 
large, knotted trunks and heavily leaved boughs made a 
dense, confusing shadow beneath the white stare of the 
electric light, and as Shan watched he saw Tom stop 
suddenly and speak to someone. 

" Just someone looking for one of the fellows ; for 
Clay, I think," he said, in an offhand way, as he came 
back. ** Well," he added, " I reckon I'll go 'long down 
town." He knocked out his pipe and walked away. 

* Such doin's," remarked Jeff growlingly. " The «ic% 
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them young sprigs give theirselves. Great day ! If they 
knew half what their old uncle Jef knows, well, well!" 

He stared out into the twilight, addressing himself to 
the phantom shapes of memory. 

One by one the boys had vanished as they had come, 
though not now alone. Their voices were heard with 
other voices which answered with subdued murmurs, or 
with shrill laughter or giddy chattering. They went 
away randomly, speaking vaguely of Tobey's, the saloon 
and poolroom which they patronised, of soda water at 
the drugstore, of dancing down at the boathouse, of the 
thousand and one objects of a boy's changeable pleasure. 
They went as leaves are wafted before the summer wind; 
with a sort of sober recklessness; as if in going only 
across the street to sit on the schoolhouse porch where 
the elms spread their mysterious shadows more densely, 
they brushed, in passing, the wings of their own youth. 

Shan heard them go, heard the voices become suddenly 
serious as they told their experiences to the young girls 
who listened with admiration to the exploits they secretly 
wished to share. 

Shan had no part in their companionship. For him 
there was no place among the representatives of the 
Square and Madison Street. As he looked after them he 
realised that he had been sitting alone for a long time. 
He felt tired and dull now. His head was heavy, there 
was but a poor comfort in his pipe. He pulled at it in 
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sflence, looking down into the red glow in the bowl, as 
he clasped it in both hands. 

In a house across the street someone was playing the 
^Moonlight Sonata,'' that flower between two cliffs 
which blossoms forever beyond the reach of human 
hands. 

Shan heard the steadily flowing cadence, as one who 
wakes slowly from a long sleep to the sound of the sea. 
Those endless, unhcusting measures with their murmur of 
meditation and peace carried the voice of a questioner 
on their deep tones as the sea carries the moonlight from 
crest to crest of its sombre waves. In that plaint there 
was a profound entreaty — ^the sadness which sees joy 
forever beyond its reach. 

Shan stood up. ** Well, I reckon I'll go on. Gh)od- 
night, Jef ." 

*' Going, Shan? Hoi' on. I was jus' a-going to tell 
you-all a little story." 

*^ Keep it for me, Jef ; I'd like to hear it right much 
some time," answered Shan, with absentminded gentle- 
ness, as he walked away. 

Jef watched him until the sound of his footsteps on 
the brick pavement had faded, leaving the quiet sum- 
mer night alone to him. 

" Shan's a nice boy," he said thoughtfully. ** Even if 
he has been raised bad. Pity raisin' spoils so many, 
like I've often told Cony. If Shan hadn't 'a' l^ VSc^V. 
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mother of hisn he'd 'a' been a right smart nice feller. 
Jef shook his head at the pity of Nature's mistaken 
kindness in giving Shan a mother. 

" Lawdy, Lawdy ! But I could tell these yeah fresh 
boys a thing or two. En they sassin' me es free es flies 
inside the skeeter bar. They cyan't honeybuggle me 
none, though. I don't cyar so much about Harry 
Percy en Clay Berkeley neither. They aint got sense 
enough to hurt 'em none. It's Shan bothers me. He's 
the outdoinist cuss. He's so boun' to git into a mess 
with his recklessness. I cert'n'y do feel dubisome about 
him. Gre-a-t Day! If I wam't a officer of the 
peace, wouldn't this yeah blamed old town see suthin' 
wuth seein' in the fightin' line? " Jef scratched his 
head and spit, dejectedly thinking of wasted oppor- 
tunities that had been lost under his policeman's shield. 

The old man sat musing over his vanished youth, on 
the recollections of the wild lads who had roamed the 
city streets, and who were now, like himself, glazed over 
with that varnish of soberness and propriety which a 
little public service makes a becoming necessity to a man. 

Jef could have told strange tales to the lads who 
fleered at him. Perhaps they might have profited by 
them, but it is not likely. They wanted to find out what 
gaining the whole world meant before they lost it for a 
mere soul. 

Shan walked as far as the Percys', then he crossed the 
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Square to the old jail which stood nearly opposite. 
Standing some paces back from the sidewalk, and ob- 
scured in the quivering shadows of the aspens and one 
great pine that overarched the roof, Shan yet saw the 
shape of a white dress on the piazza and knew that it 
was Sara. As he opened the gate he heard someone 
say, ** It's Shan Morgan," and half a dozen pairs of feet 
were drawn out of the way as he went up toward the 
young girl who was looking at him through the dark- 
ness. 

•* Howdy do, Shan? I cert'n'y am glad to see you," 
she said, and he heard a sort of effort in the sweetness 
of her manner as she gave him her hand and then mo- 
tioned him to a chair near by. It was all just as he had 
seen it in his mind's eye over and over during the week. 
She was hurt by his neglect. He who, of all others, 
should have been the first to welcome her home was in- 
stead the last. He cursed himself for going to. the lock- 
house on that disastrous night a week ago. It was a 
year since he had seen her. He had been away at college, 
and she had been to boarding school in Baltimore, and all 
summer at the Springs with Agatha Berkeley. 

He wondered what Clay was telling her. Shan heard 
his voice as he sat on the piazza railing behind the vine 
leaves. He had already won the first place beside her. 
The place Shan had always owned, had meant to take 
now by right of priority and strength. 'WYieiL^ wxVwa 
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later he stood up and waited until the gate closed after 
the last one^ he did not speak, either. As he sat down 
again on the edge of the step he whistled softly. 

^* Won't you come up and take this chair, Shan? " said 
Sara courteously. ^ It's more comfortable. Fm going 
over here to sit in the hammock.'' 

'' Thank you," said Shan stiffly. ^ I redcon I'd bet- 
ter go." He stood up as he spoke. Sara looked at him 
in silence. 

"I'm sorry you must go," she said quietly. "I 
haven't seen you for a right smart while." 

" I'll wait until some evenin' when you aren't tired," 
he answered, still in the grip of that ugly jealousy. 

Sara did not answer. Shan knew that he was unfair. 
He knew that Sara wanted those others to stay only that 
there might be less chance of the younger lads going 
with the elder ones to Tobey's, where the crowd gathered 
regularly, and where more than one young fellow ended 
the night in a drunken stupor. 

It was not the first time they had had this argument. 
Shan had gone home, often and often swearing to himsdf 
that he would never again try to convince Sara that sit- 
ting on her piazza for an hour or two every evening 
would not keep the boys from drinking and gambling 
afterwards. He had accused her of wanting him to come 
to her for the same purpose — so that she .might he^ 
him> too* 
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But he defied her. She should not treat him merely as 
a person to be loved until he was converted. No. He 
loved her, and she had got to love him in the same way. 
For himself. Hadn't she promised years ago that she 
would never have any other sweetheart? 

She steadily refused to give up the friendship of some 
of those boys whom Shan wished her to ignore. Per- 
haps they did gamble and drink and fight. Perhaps 
they did do many other things which were very wicked, 
and which she did not even know of because Shan would 
not let her know them. What harm would it do, she 
asked him, either to her or them if she was polite and 
kind to them as to those who always behaved? It made 
her feel ashamed, humiliated, to think of deliberately 
pushing away anyone because he was not good enough. 
If no one helped them, if all turned away, was it their 
fault if they went wrong? 

Shan's conscience accused him as he sat silent. Con- 
trite words came to his lips, but he pushed them back 
perversely. The arc light fluttered, jumping up and 
sinking far down. He watched it without thinking, see- 
ing the shadows on the sidewalk, hearing the passers- 
by: a confusion of bitter and penitent feelings battling 
for utterance. 

As he gazed at the lamplight, his heart was slowly 
soothed by the inward vision of the serene night, and he 
half forgot what had silenced him. He t\irtkfid«m>2Ki ^ 
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start as he heard Sara rise from the hanunock. ** Where 
A^ you going? '' he said quickly. 

" Just to get a drink, Shan." 

** Wait, let me," he commanded, springing up and go- 
ing into the house to the end of the hall, where he re- 
membered that the water cooler had always stood. As 
he waited there in the obscure light from a half -opened 
door, listening to the water tinkle into the glass, he was 
a little boy again, and Sara, a child in short aprons, de- 
pending upon him for everything, ruling him in every- 
thing. 

** It's right full," he cautioned, as he handed it to her. 
As she felt for the glass her hands touched his, and some- 
thing in their soft frailness completed the repentance 
with sudden, overwhelming shame. He reached out and 
took her hand — ^almost timidly as she gave back the 
glass, saying: " Thank you, Shan. Yes? What is it?*" 

" Sara, I — ^I didn't mean all that. I know you're 
right. You aren't hot with me? " 

" Why, no, Shan. 'Deed I'm not. Only — ^won't you 
trust me? I trust you." 

"I— yes. But, Sara." 

" Yes, Shan." 

** Don't trust me. I aint worth it. I — Sara, do you 
know why I wam't here to see you before? I went down 
the river the day you came home, and I had too many 
juleps, and got in a scuffle, and ^" He stopped, hia 
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breath coming heavily, his heart thumping in his ears, 
his knees trembling. 

Not a sound came from the girl. His words repeated 
themselves over and over with terrifying loudness. Had 
they seemed so loud to Sara? Why had he said than? 
Why had he told her? Just so as to show her that he did 
not pretend to be any better than the others. And what 
good would it do. How could she care for him when he 
acted as though he wanted to do the very things to keep 
her from caring? He moved uneasily. ^^ I reckon I'd 
better go, Sara." 

" Shan, how can you ^^ She could not finish. 

** I didn't mean to tell you, I cert'n'y am sorry. 
Please forget all about it." 

How he wished he had kept still. 

** Oh, it isn't what you tell me. It's because there is 
so much that you hide. I thought you had given it up, 
Shan. I cert'n'y did." 

^ Sara, listen. It's the last time I'll go down there. 
I swear it is." 

^' Oh, Shan ! I know you would not break your word, 
and it would make me so happy." 

How frail and slight she appeared as she leaned 
toward him from the shadow; like one of those slender 
white birches that peer from the depths of the forest, 
reaching forth in the moonlight, as if asking to be freed 
from the enchantment which has pent their 80>i\a xx^tsl 
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earth in this f onn. And yet, much as she seemed like one 
of these elfin trees, she was in her direct and simple 
candour, in her proud confidence in those whom she 
trusted, in her unwavering bdief in the goodness of the 
human heart, more invincible than an army. Love and 
honour for, and a strange fear of the pure and fearless 
creature whirled like fire through Shan. He bent down 
suddenly and laid his face against the dark head; a 
thousand fiery darts of pain and bliss punishing him for 
his daring. 

It was as if each separate hair of each soft lock were 
charged with a mysterious power which could control and 
strengthen him. 

As he went up Madison Street towards home he 
plunged his hands into his pockets, whistling in annoy- 
ance. There were the letters his mother had given him 
to post when he left the house after supper. He stood a 
moment looking at them. There was a letter box in the 
Square just in front of the courthouse, and haid the 
letters been stamped he might have dropped them there, 
but they were not. 

Washington Street was empty and silent. All the 
shops were shut, and only the arc lights hissed and flut- 
tered, very white and ghostly beside the orange glow here 
and there, where a saloon or a poolroom invited. 

As he reached the comer of Market Street, and was 
about to cross to the drugstore that stands at the left of 
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the post office, he heard light, swift steps, and looking 
around quickly, saw a girl slip into the shadow of a door- 
way. 

** Nelly ! *' He moved forward as he said it. 

The girl sprang up to run, then stood still as he 
caught her. 

^ Nelly, is it you? '' he demanded, looking down into 
the face bent under the hat brim. 

" Yes." The girl answered timidly, and relaxed the 
arm that struggled in his hand, as if she obeyed with 
relief and shame together. 

•*What you doing here, Nelly?" he asked gently^ 
as he held her arm, still prepared to have her try to 
escape. 

Nothing," answered the girl in a muffled voice. 
Nothing? Why, what are you here alone for; 
where are you going? " 

** Home— if youTl let me." 

** Home, alone, at this time of night. Where have 
you been? " 

Shan felt vaguely that she did not look as she usually 
did. Then, all at once, he became aware that she was 
dressed in better clothes that he had ever seen her wear 
before; with gloves, and a white straw hat and a ruffled 
dress, from which the night mists had taken all the 
fresh stiffness. And as the sharp, pitiless glare of the 
dectric light struck her, he saw that she had beieii crsm\^» 
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^ I don't mind going home alone," and she began to 
cry again. 

" Don't cry, Nelly," Shan said quietly. " ITl carry 
you home. Come on, now. Youll get the fever if you 
stay out here in this air." 

As she raised her face to look at him a door across 
the street was opened suddenly, and three men came out, 
laughing and talking. They were going away without 
perceiving the two on the comer, when a message called 
after them made one turn. As he did so he saw the two 
in the doorway, and called out: ^^ Hey, Shan ! " At that 
the others also looked around, and at sight of the 
white-gowned figure cowering beside him they laughed 
loudly and called : ^* Grood-night, Shan ! " 

Shan's face grew hot. He shut his hands hard as he 
recognised Clay, Harry, and his own brother Mac. He 
looked around at Nelly, but she had first shrunk close, as 
if to hide behind him, and then had started toward home. 
As he walked along the street ahead of her he was silent. 
He was not angry at Nelly, but now, just when he 
wanted to keep as far away as possible from the things 
he had promised to give up, he had been thrust among 
them again by the negligence of some contemptible fel- 
low who had forgotten, or merely ignored, his tryst. 

But by degrees a new feeling came over him. He be- 
lieved that Sara would approve. It was just such a thing 
as she would do, did do in asking to her house the 
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young men who were, at heart, worse than Nelly ever 
dreamed of being. 

Absorbed in dreams of Sara which drew his face up- 
ward, as if they had been stars, he forgot the girl who 
followed him, forgot his own annoyance. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE MAKKST-PI^ACE 

I^T dawn on a breathless morning the court- 
/^k house Square and Madison Street were life- 
/ ^^ less and silent. 

Worn out by the heavy and sleepless night, masters 
and servants alike had dropped into an exhausted doze. 
Even the aspens drooped in the feverish breath of the 
haggard hours. 

The Gk)vemor's house on the crest of the hill, its 
spacious garden, its fountain bubbling among the 
flower-beds, looked almost cool. But it stood most 
happily where, evading the portly barrier of the court- 
house, it caught the southwest wind from the gap, the 
north wind from the river. 

The windows of less fortunate houses stood agape, 
sucking in what air moved, reckless of uncurtained in- 
discretion. 

Half a dozen women had gone by, servant-men behind 

them carrying one or two large baskets. Several men 

had also passed, among them the Governor, followed by 

Lucius, and Percy, who was never out of sight of his 

friend the Gk)vemor. And shortly, the early morning 
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sflence was jarred upon by the plangent clang of the 
market bell, overpoweringly dear, breaking into succes- 
sive circles of shrillness, stroke on stroke, as if the red 
sun had shouted. 

The heavy front door of the old jail opened quickly 
and Mrs. Paige came out, her white muslin gown flut- 
tering as if there had been a breeze. As she waited a 
moment, tapping the piazza with a restless foot, the 
back gate at the other end of the house swung noisily, 
and old Eli came out around the fence comer. He car- 
ried a basket on either arm and his hands were clasped 
before him. He started up a little when he saw his 
mistress's brows. " The Gk)vemor went by ten minutes 
ago, Eli. There won't be a drop of cream in the place. 
And I will have it for Sara, if I have to steal it." 

But she was smiling as she said it, and the smile came 
again as she passed a stall in the market-place, and the 
Gh>vemor paused in his dignified dickering to lift his hat 
profoundly. 

The Governor, standing where she had left him, 
started and lost colour, as someone whispered over his 
shoulder: ^^ What does she think of your plans for Clay 
and her daughter?" 

" Oh, Percy, how you startled me ! " answered the Gov- 
ernor, with nervous irritation, as he walked on. 

Few persons distracted attention directed toward the 
Governor ; Mrs. Paige shared it. As she circled tVx^ tgax- 
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ket, seeming to swim rather than walk in her swift ease, 
there were as many glances, expectant and retrospective, 
falling upon her as upon the magistrate. 

There was in her a native condescension of dignity 
which balanced official impressiveness. It was curious, 
too, that if both were conscious of their effect upon 
others, it was when they met that they felt their own 
superiority most, their mutual obligations. The sword 
was clinked in the scabbard, never drawn. 

Usually the best was always kept in reserve for these 
two customers, but to-day, as Mrs. Paige had foreseen, 
the Governor's ball overweighted the scales. No cream 
was to be had, though she went the rounds of stalls and 
market wagons, almost demanding it. The black eyes 
burned, the small, red mouth was stiffly shut. ^^ I simply 
must have cream for Sara." The irrepressible chagrin 
was overheard by a tall young woman, passing close in 
the press of the crowd. She turned her head, observed 
Mrs. Paige in a lowering of eyes, nodded to her man- 
servant to come to her, and leaned forward towards the 
other woman, who was standing undecided in her distress. 

" You will pardon me, will you not? I overheard you. 
I have much more cream than I need. Won't you let 
me help you out? Festus, the cream can. Oh, you must 
let me. It is so dreadful to need anything for a sick per- 
son. I could not forgive myself; or you." How attrac- 
tive she was as she said it, glancing sideways and smiling 
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shyly. Mrs. Paige bent from polite refusal to a despair- 
ing laugh of grateful acceptance, begging only to know 
her good angel's name. 

*^ Mrs. Hare, Mrs. Meredith Hare. I am quite a 
stranger," pathetically said. *^ I and my two little girls 
have just come to live at the old place up on Thunder- 
head. The castle, I think they call it, on account of its 
battlemented towers." She laughed a little at the osten- 
tation of the name. 

Mrs. Paige had remarked the widow's raiment. She 
rose again to dignified kindness. 

** So. sweet of you, Miz Hare. I shall not forget it. 
I hope we shall meet again soon." 

** I hope so, truly." A smile, a withdrawing bow. 

Hare — ^Hare, the name was familiar enough. Mrs. 
Paige mused as she walked on. There was a county 
family by that name. She would look it up. 

Marketing was now almost over for the Madison 
Street people. After half -past six came the smaller 
trades people and labouring men's wives to buy cheaply 
the inferior fruits, and to take advantage of the country- 
men's haste to be off before the heat of the day. 

Women were exchanging greetings with their neigh- 
bours as they went with the spreading circle toward the 
street. The ball for Clay Berkeley's coming of age was 
the news ticked everywhere. What one passed half- 
heard in one comer he was sure to catch being fioifth&d 
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further on. The Governor's white head was the nega- 
tive pole attracting positive interests. He passed 
through the cross currents grandly oblivious, perhaps 
ignorantly so. His face, strikingly handsome at the 
first glance, was puzzling at the second, and left indiffer- 
ence at the third. Like a stained-glass window without 
the sun behind it. 

Mrs. Paige asked several, as she spoke of the weather, 
if they had met Mrs. Hare, but most of them only re- 
peated the name with a questioning inflection. 

The uphill walk was fiercely oppressive. The sun had 
come up over the eastern ridge and its cloud bank, and 
shone down upon the thick, oily surface of the creek, 
drawing a sickly odour of decay from its befouled 
waters. The houses, jutting one above another along the 
steep wall of the embankment, seemed to shrink back 
from the fury of the coming day ; from the river ghosts 
which rose in the heat and hung over the suffocating 
town whose parched and weather-beaten roofs and 
weather-worn doorways glowed serely in the fiery light. 

No one was visible about these houses excepting here 
and there a forlorn cat, or a bird gasping in a cage. The 
people from Madison Street hurried past over the clat- 
tering, rickety bridge with disgusted faces. It was only 
at night, when the river ghosts floated into their own 
rooms, that they decided to make their husbands vote 
for a new reservoir at the next election, and insist on 
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closing the pulp mills if somebody did lose money 
by it. 

As they passed the Gk>vemor's house this morning, 
most persons looked in through the high iron gates with 
the same curiosity which had made them look at each 
other; half questioningly, as if to say: " Are you going 
to the ball?" 

The iron gates stood open all the morning. Men were 
busy laying crash, coming with covered baskets, with 
fruit, flowers, camp-chairs, and all the staging of a 
festival. There was much running to and fro between 
the Berkeleys' and the Fairfaxes', who lived behind the 
courthouse. Nancy Fairfax was helping Agatha 
Berkeley crack nuts in the kitchen court, and Clay and 
half a dozen of the Madison Street boys were out on the 
lawn, hanging coloured lanterns in the trees. 

Towards three o'clock in the afternoon, however, the 
Gh>vemor's house presented a blank, close-shuttered 
front, and the Square was left deserted. The heat 
flooded the mountain crest with a shadowless intensity; 
not a leaf stirred; the sun might have covered the sky 
with its brassy circle, so flerce was its light. Far-ofF 
sounds from the canal were loud, even up on the ridge 
of Madison Street, and jarred painfully upon tired ears 
as the inhribitants of the Square tried to doze away the 
hours until evening. 

A negro servant, with a water bucket in each hand^ 
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yawned groaningly as he came from the Gk>vemor's alley 
gate and crossed the glaring Square. As he reached the 
shaded side of the courthouse he dropped his buckets 
upon the grass and started to fling his lazy body down 
beside them, when he saw something that made him 
stop. 

At the foot of one of the aspen trees on the green 
another negro lay sound asleep. His comfortable snor- 
ing crooned his own lullaby, and the wilting leaves that 
extended beyond the edge of a white paper parcel beside 
the man showed that his slumbers had been as lengthy as 
they were sound. 

The Governor's servant, Luche, looked at this oth^ 
man for a minute. Then his face wrinkled in a crafty 
grin, and his movements took the grace of a stalking 
cat. 

He went to the cistern, lifted the cover, and plunged 
his bucket into the water below with the deft skill of long 
experience; the metal ringing with a vibrant splash as 
it struck the water in the deep, brick-walled vault. 

At the same time Luche kept an eye upon the uncon- 
scious sleeper, and when he had filled both buckets he set 
them on the grass, and then, dipping a hand into them, 
he flirted them toward the man under the tree. 

As the icy drops fell Jake murmured k something, 
thrust out a hand, and scratched the insulteil ear, then 
snored peacefully once more. { 
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Luche watched him cautiously for a moments then, 
bolder than before, flung a handful of water. 

This time he succeeded. As the dose struck full, 
trickling down inside Jake's shirt, under his chin and 
into his mouth, he woke with a gasp and sat up, glaring 
about, and striking angrily with his hands to shake off 
the unfamiliar and snakelike touch. 

"Who-all's doin* that?'' he demanded angrily, and 
then catching sight of Luche, who stood with his back 
turned, carefully adjusting the lid of the cistern, and 
writhing with silent laughter, Jake added, with a burst 
of rage : " You niggeh, you done that. You think you 
kin pester me that-a-way," and quick as a flash he had 
leaped to his feet, run across the grass plot, swept up 
the buckets, and pitched their freezing contents full upon 
Luche. 

With a sputtering howl of fury Luche shook himself 
free from the unexpected deluge, and jumped head for- 
ward upon Jake, who caught him in his ready grip, and 
by the time that Jef Sims, wakened from his comfort- 
able doze in a comer of the courthouse steps, reached 
the scene, the two negroes looked like animated rag bags, 
and the long, white parcel, which had been laid upon 
the grass in a reckless moment before Jake began his 
nap, was nothing but a trodden mass of paper, string, 
and rose leaves. 

** Hey, you niggers, quit yoh scuffin'," shouted J^% 
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** Grab him, Cony. You Jake, aint you had enough 
jailin' foh one while? '* 

" 'Twam't me; hit's him, that devil niggeh," howled 
Jake, struggling fiercely to get at his enemy, even with 
Jef 's iron grip on his collar. 

" Me — ^yass, I reckon it was me," whined Luche, who 
had cowered the moment Cony appeared. *^ Look at me. 
Who done fling wattuh awn me? I wouldn' V tech him, 
Jef , that I wouldn' if he hadn' 'a' pitched that wattuh awn 
me. My wattuh, too, whar I jes' drawed foh the house." 

*^Yass, that I did pitch it awn him," howled Jake, 
in a frenzy, his white eyeballs gleaming, his mouth 
twitching, his enormous hands opening and shutting 
viciously. " That I did; bekase why? Bekase what he 
done fust. You black niggeh ! " 

** Hush up, now, en come along oveh to the station," 
interrupted Jef. " I aint a-goin' to have you a-scufflin' 
aroun' heah to-night, that I aint. Come awn. You 
heah?" 

" I tell you, Hwan't me," protested Jake, struggling 
to free himself. 

Oh, no ! Of cou'se not," answered Jef sarcastically. 

It was Mist' Cony heah. You Cony, what you been 
fightin' a niggeh foh? " asked Jef, with assumed anger. 
Then turning to Jake he added : *^ Jus' you oome along 
anyhow en we'll settle it to-morrow. You know what 
you'll get if you don't step quick, too. 
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^ Aint you goin' to fetch him along? " demanded 
Jake, looking back over his shoulder to where the Grover- 
nor's servant stood, his arms protruding uncomfortably 
from each side, his head stretched out of his wet shirt, as 
he explained to the crowd which had sprung up from no- 
where, and which included a lawyer, who leaned out of 
the courthouse window and spit tobacco juice slowly as 
he listened, that Jake had just pitched the water over 
him for a joke. ^^ That black niggeh ; aint he the 
blackes' niggeh yu ever see? M-mml ** he ended wam- 

inj^y. 

The jailer Coney laughed contemptuously. ^^Gret 
out, Luche ! " he said ; ^* bettuh be a black niggeh than 
a white one." Whereat the crowd chuckled, and Luche 
looked murder. 

** Get out now and go home," ordered Cony, " or I'll 
take you along with Jake, even if the Gov'noh is going 
to have a party to-night. Don't let me heah no more 
about iSghtin' Jake, neither," he called. " Though you 
aint got spunk enough to fight a white kitten," he added 
to himself as Luche refilled his buckets, muttering threats, 
and went back to the house. 

As he turned toward the jail Cony noticed tlie 
trampled roses at his feet. ^^ Somebody's flowers aint 
a-going where they was ordered," he murmured. " That 
Luche is certVy the outdoinist niggeh that ever made 
a rumpus this side the Blue Ridge." 
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Sara's room was shuttered closely, but one beam of 
sunlight lay across the floor, and in it the pink dress 
for that night shimmered like a full-blown rose. Sara 
gazed at it from time to time, half dreaming. The 
many ruffles on the skirt, the soft silk sash, the slender, 
high-arched slippers, the pink silk stockings, all had 
an air of life — a reminiscence of dances that carried her 
mind away into the whirling crowd as though she already 
stood in it. 

The whole day had been overwhelmed by the splendour 
of the coming night. She had visions of dancing ; sup- 
per ; the nicest boys ; Clay in the new dignity of his man- 
hood — ^all in a sort of pageant rainbow circling to dream 
music. The person who had thought all day of her in 
a mutiny of longing and hopelessness trembled in the 
corona of her thoughts, as mountains swim in summer 
haze when the village street is etched in fiercest light and 
shade. 

But she looked up quickly, thinking of Shan, when 
her mother exclaimed : ^^ Here comes Eli with a box of 
flowers, Sara ! " 

She sat up and watched with repressed eagerness as 
the old servant laid the box on the bed and untied the 
string. " Mist' Clay done sent 'em," he announced with 
dignity, as he stepped back and waited for Sara to open 
the box. 

The girl looked up at him quickly. ^^ Oh ! Are these 
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from the Berkeleys?'' she said, and Mrs. Paige knew 
that there was disappointment in the voice. ^* Clay 
oert'n'y is sweet to send them," she added ahnost imme- 
diately as she lifted the crimson flowers, heavy and splen-. 
did with colour and fragrance. 

Her mother watched her with anxious satisfaction. 

All day she had dreaded the moment when Shan's 
flowers should come. And now it was getting late, and 
they had not come. Mrs. Paige knew quite well that 
Sara would wear them, even if they did not arrive until 
she was ready to go. She had been through it all so 
many times before ; she knew her child's loyalty that no 
wise expediency could weaken. 

If Shan had occasionally failed to keep his part it 
might have been easier, but he had never failed yet, and 
Mrs. Paige awaited the arrival of his roses with a sense 
of already accomplished defeat. 

She said nothing for some moments when Sara re- 
turned to the room after putting the flowers in water. 
She hoped that Sara would speak of the roses first, 
but she did not, and finally Mrs. Paige remarked: 
" Pm so sorry Clay's flowers don't match your dress 
better." 

" Oh," answered Sara calmly, " it does not matter. 
I am going to wear Shan's." 

** Shan's ! " The word was snapped off as shortly as 
a broken thread. ** He hasn't sent any." 
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^ No, they haven't oome yet, but he promised to send 
me a bunch of pink ones to match my dress." 

^ But as he is not to be at the ball, and as you are to 
dance with Clay ^" began her mother. 

** I certVy am sorry," answered Sara quietly. ** But 
I promised." 

Mrs. Paige set her lips closely and toA up her sewing. 
Now and then she glanced toward Sara as if she knew 
what to fear. 

Upon Sara's cheeks there had appeared that radiant 
flush which ever sprang there at the alarm of her pulse ; 
a colour not soft and rose-like, but sharply scarlet, as 
if her very heart had given its blood in warrant of its 
fealty. 

It had risen when Unde Eli brought in the box. 

Mrs. Paige tried to put away her irritation, but she 
fek that she would not be doing her duty to act as if 
she acquiesced in Sara's attitude toward the two young 
men who were most serious in their attentions to her 
daughter. 

No one could tell of course what might happen in the 
next five years, but one thing should not happen if she 
could help it — ^the marriage of Sara into the Morgan 
family. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THB M0E6ANS OF MOKTOOMEEY 

IT was Significant of the Morgans that, recognising 
as a branch of their family everyone of the name 
in the State, they claimed more in spite of their 
faults than because of their virtues. 

Especially was this true of the family at " Dun Lora " 
plantation; the ^^wild Morgans," as they were known 
in Montgomery County, where the name has been the 
synonym for reckless daring and courage, for lawless 
wildness and magnificent chivalry, for a hundred years. 

The Morgans had always been rebels. As Irishmen 
they had resisted English oppression. As colonists they 
had rebelled against Great Britain. As Southerners 
they had rebelled against a Republican majority in the 
administration, and now Shan was fighting against the 
family's banishment from the Circle in the Square. 

Why were they not received? Why were they not as 
good as the Berkeleys, the Paiges, the Burwells ? 

Had not their ancestors been hard-drinking, hard- 
riding, gambling, fighting young gentleman also? 
Had they not always been unswerving Democrats, 

staunch party men, hot partisans, and fearless clansmen ; 
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retaliating with quick vengeance the epithets ^^ liar " and 
** coward," without even waiting to see whether they had 
been deserved? Were they not courteously gallant to 
all women, desperately jealous of the honour of their 
own? Were they not as polite to equals and as tolerant 
of inferiors as if the Morgans, and not Grod, had been 
their judges? Were they not loyal friends to those 
who were loyal to them, good haters of those who in- 
curred their enmity, — ^in a word, representatives of their 
dass? 

Shan brooded over the distinction which cut him off 
from the Grovemor's ball. Why did his mother never 
speak of the Berkeleys or Percys save with brief, bitter 
contempt? Why did Governor Berkeley hardly conceal 
his intense hatred of the Morgan boys? Shan thought 
of all the Morgans of Montgomery he had ever met. 
They were all very much like himself and his brothers, 
and yet they were accepted by the families among whom 
they lived. 

Big, black-haired, handsome in a hard, untamed way, 
with a dozen sons to every daughter, they held work and 
sober lives fit only for slaves, and treated the world as if 
it had been made after the Morgans, in order to provide 
them with a plaything. 

Set to see what they could do to get amusement out 
of the dull monotony of mountain life, where the scene 
never changes, the actors never vary, the play is known 
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by heart to everyone, they shocked even the indulgent 
and not over-scrupiilous gentry of Queen City, who made 
allowances for the lawlessness which they unconsciously 
recognised as the balance-wheel for that severity which 
Nature keeps among the hills. For while the people of 
the sea must steer straight in a welter of conscienceless 
elements, no rudder is needed where there is no free- 
dom. 

Shan Morgan^ senior, had been neither one of the worst 
nor one of the best of his family. Rather quiet in man- 
ner, he may have concealed much, but he was known to 
be a very moderate drinker until his marriage with 
Evaleen St. Cloud. After that he settled down into long 
and terrible periods of drinking, which grew more and 
more frequent as time passed. His former friends de- 
serted him ; he lived alone in the big house among the 
pine trees with the wife whom his world refused to ac- 
cept and for whose sake he too was cut off, only going 
away from heme to ride in steeplechases or hunts, where, 
always a daring rider, he now became a desperate one. 

It was in one of those rides that he broke his neck. 

His widow grieved long for him. Marrying him in 
fear, she had grown to love him with unreasoning and 
submissive devotion, and when he was taken from her 
she wept for weeks, seeking comfort and sympathy from 
her children with a pitiful yearning which should have 
drawn them to her. But they were Morgans, wit]\ con- 
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tempt for grief and pain, and they shook off tears rest- 
lessly. 

Shan alone was different. He had enough of his 
mother's artistic grace to be proud of his father's name, 
enough of his father's good blood to feel shame at his 
mother's vulgarity. He pitied her and was gentle with 
her, but she felt his silent shrinking. Thus his ostracism 
was complete — from society because of his father's 
faults, from his family because of his father's virtues. 

All the day of the ball he was restless. He had waked 
with a start, and even the heat had not kept him quiet. 
He rebelled at the thought of going down-town to sit 
all day in the office, where he must hear the chatter of 
the boys who were going to the dance. 

He went out of doors and the sunlight glared cruelly. 
He went into the house and its cool, dark gloom impris- 
oned him. He tried to sketch, to read. All his efforts 
at distraction were futile. He was tortured by visions 
of Sara at the ball: Sara dancing, Sara sitting on the 
stairs with Clay, Sara drinking Clay's health. To-night 
he felt the hopelessness of his lot. All his love for Sara 
could not make her accept him. He must do something 
to win her to him. Something which should set him 
above the other boys who had the pedestal of Family to 
lift their little stature far, far above him. What could 
he do to conquer a prejudice old as the nation? 

His reflections grew heavy with bitterness. What 
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meant all the preferment of childhood if he was set aside 
in the supreme moments of life? 

His thoughts sank into a confused maze. The cur- 
rent of his rebellion drew into it all marginal objects ; his 
own family, Sara, her stiff-willed, scheming, adoring 
mother, the proud Berkeleys, Clay the sham hero. The 
maelstrom whirled them down to indistinguishable de- 
struction of scorn and left him sullenly alone. 

At supper his mother was the first to note his gloom. 
She leaned back in her carved chair drinking tea, one 
much- jewelled hand on her greyhound's head. Her 
eyes, heavy with yesterday's wine, dwelt on Shan 
sombrely. Him she loved more than all the others. 
Five sons she had borne before her husband allowed her 
to name one after him: let that name perish from the 
earth, let it be forgotten with the unhappy man who had 
owned it. Above all, let none of his sons inherit it as 
an added curse with the life forced upon them. 

But Evaleen had insisted. Shan Morgan had saved 
her from a fate which even now she blanched at, remem- 
bering. Grod she feared, but Shan she worshipped, and 
a Shan there should be to keep his father's name alive, 
to cover it with honour, to make it dear to some other 
woman who should love the father for the sake of the 
son. 

Her handsome face wore a blue-pink tinge from the 
powder which covered it, and her still fine e^^ VxAl^ 
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out from bdiind this mask like water-pools through snow- 
oovered fields. 

She sat at the end of the table facing the window, and 
every deep line and cobweb wrinkle was visible to Shan, 
who tried to repress the feeling which they caused. 

It seemed as if the sun had never shone so brightly 
before; he saw so much by its unshaded beams. The 
heavy mahogany furniture, the richly painted, faded 
walls, the whips, spurs, pipes, guns, reels, squirrel skins 
and fox brushes, the sporting cuts in black frames, the 
sombre portraits of past generations of Morgans, the 
old, dog-eared books, and over all the fine film of dust, 
which was mercilessly evident in the gay, quivering sun- 
shine. 

Shan turned his gaze away from the room to the table, 
that wore an untidy cloth and had been indifferently 
set. 

He locked at his brothers. Hugh, the oldest, sat at 
the upper end in his father's place. He had but lately 
returned {rom living outside the State, where he had 
stayed ever since shooting a negro who had spoken in- 
sultingly to him. He had a scar over one eye, and wore 
a heavy moustache to conceal the loss of a front tooth. 

Next to him sat Eva, the one sister. Pretty, timid, 
gentle, but quite uncared-for and untaught, the natural 
maiden virtues struggling through ignorance and 
neglect as the grass in spring creeps up through the 
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dead fibre overhead, she had never been seen outside the 
plantation since the night when she ventured too far 
alone on horseback, and had been overtaken and assaulted 
by a negro. 

Craig and Malcohn, the two brothers who came next, 
were absent. Ever since they had helped to lynch their 
sister's assailant their lives had been threatened^ and 
finally they had gone to another part of the State to 
live. 

On the other side of the table sat Bob and Floyd argu* 
ing with Mac about a misdeal at pinochle. In their 
rough shooting-coats and loose shirts, with thdr fine 
black hair, too long for the smartness of custom, their 
dark faces, piercing grey eyes, and long, aristocratic 
hands, they gave the impression of something strangely 
incongruous. For amid the slang, the loose talk, and 
careless manners there appeared now and again a courtly 
gesture, a word, a look which gave the other side the 
lie. 

Shan felt a wave of rebellion. He pushed back his 
chair and rose. ^^ Excuse me, mother, will you? By 
the way, has anyone seen Jake? " 

'' He went out a right smart while ago with a box,'' 
answered Bob. ^^I reckon he stopped up to see the 
party." 

" Where are you going, Shan? Don't you think you 
might spend a little more time with your poox mcWast'l ^'^ 
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^^ I cyan't stop now, ma'am. I have an engagement." 

'^Yes, of course you have something pleasanter to 
do than waste time with an old woman. Won't you come 
and sit beside me for a minute before you go, dearie? " 
His mother patted the arm of her chair, beseeching him 
with her eyes. 

He laughed a feeble excuse. How could they all sit 
there in gossiping content when they had been left out 
of the ball which recognised the county? 

Mac's face sharpened as he looked at him. ** Miss 
Paige won't be at home to-night," he said slily. 

" Well, what's that to me? " Shan was white with the 
hurt he hid. 

" Never mind, Shan. I'm sorry you wam't invited." 

He threw off Eva's comforting hand. It made him 
smart more sharply to be condoled with, for pity offered 
to a man unfortunate in love is like salt water to a ship- 
wrecked sailor. 

He left the house and went across the lawns to a rustic 
cabin on a knoll beyond a fir wood. He had built it 
himself long ago, when he had first felt that need of 
escaping from everything that puzzled and tormented 
him, and which he could not solve. Here he could escape 
from everything except himself. 

The hound lying before the door rose up at his mas- 
ter's approach, blinked, nosed him softly, and sank down 
again. When he opened the door the smell of dry wood 
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assailed him and red sunlight suffused the room with its 
garish, drowsy glow. 

He sat down on the edge of his bunk and dropped his 
face in his hands. He sat thus for a long time. When 
he looked up his face was pressed into gaunt lines and 
pallor, and his eyes were intent as if he had seen a vision. 
He had left childhood behind as one clears a brook from 
the easy side. Though he was barely twenty, he, too, 
had come of age that night. 

The setting sun flung a last, challenging beam across 
a picture tacked to the boarded wall. It was a photo- 
graph of Sara which he had taken on the river. He 
started up and went to it, and bending, studied it long 
and compellingly. When he had taken it he had not 
thought of doubting Sara's constancy ; she had been his 
sweetheart, unquestioned. 

She looked straight out of the picture, smiling faintly. 
The small, angular oval of her face, the pensive, yet not 
sad, mouth, the curving black eyebrows that gave the 
line of a swallow's spread wings below the serene white 
forehead, the cloudy mass of dark hair, how well he 
knew them. How far removed from him they were by 
the veil of that spirit which dwelt in her, which held her 
aloof from his ardent grasp. 

For a moment something intangible, remote as the 
essence of spring, overwhelmed him. Not that spring 
which at once arises in the mind's eye ; the season of ^«x\sl 
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winds, of a profusion of flowers, a bewildering chorus of 
many birds, but the spring of those first days, when over 
the naked boughs begins to steal a veil of swelling buds. 
Those first days, when a solitary violet, a hepatica trem- 
bling in the bony clutch of rocks, are happiness enough, 
and when the thrilling call of a bluebird swells the heart 
with that emotion which is at once memory and a longing 
for something which is never quite attained. 

For a moment the past, with all its bright child-mem- 
ories, the future desolate and empty, swept forward like 
a dust cloud upon the desert, stood up and lived before 
him, a brilliant and cruel mirage. He gazed at it, 
withered at the sight, took a great breath, and squared 
his shoulders for the coming load. 

It was only seven o'clock, ghost twilight, as he went 
into the Paiges'. People had begun to walk after 
supper. To an onlooker, the same set as usual. To one 
who knew, significant in the absence of those who play 
the leading part in every crowd. The old policeman 
was there, hurrying through his beat in order to be back 
in time for the party. He nodded familiarly to Shan. 

"How are y% Shan? Going to the pahty?" he 
laughed, wagging his ugly head as he passed on. 

Shan burned. Even among the servants, the trades 
people, and the policemen there was a sort of under- 
standing, a significant comprehension of his life which 
baffled him. 
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There was no lamp in the parlour of the old jafl, the 
windows were only a deeper dusk in the soft gloom with 
an eddy of curtain to suggest a beloved figure. The 
porch, with its low chairs, its hammock, from which 
trailed a scarf and open book, enticed as if someone 
would return in a moment to welcome him. He heard 
soft steps going to and fro upstairs and little broken 
snatches of speech in women's voices. Sara was 
being dressed. His eyes grew soft and large. 

By and by people began to go past. Not hurrying, 
but loitering toward some certain place. Shan knew 
most of them. But he averted his eyes until they had 
passed. He heard the iron gate of the Grovemor's 
garden clang shut after them, and he hardened. Why 
did not Sara come, so that he could see her and go home? 
It was time. The other guests were arriving steadily. 
Staring down the street after them he did not hear a 
light step on the piazza, the whisper of muslin skirts, 
until Sara, bending near, exclaimed: ^^Oh, Shan! I 
thought it was Clay! '* 

Shan had sprung up to meet her; now he stiffened. 
** What ! Clay coming for you just that little way? *' 

*^ He said it was better. There are so many negroes 
in the Square to-night." 

" Then I may as well go on.'* 

Sara looked up at him. It hurt her when he spoke in 
that hard way. ^ I said he might come tot \]A\^Qj^>asfe 
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I knew you would not want to take me over," she an- 
swered quietly, ^^ and mother and I did not like to cross 
the Square alone." 

Shan was silent. He knew that she was right, that 
he had no excuse for being angry or hurt, and he was 
just about to ask her to forgive him, to say good-night 
and go, when he noticed that the flowers whiph she car- 
ried were dark red ones, a florist's bouquet. He drew 
back in angry mortification. After all, she had not 
been brave enough to carry his or even to wear one of 
them. Sara waited, wondering why he did not explain. 
He had promised to send her musk roses from the garden 
at ^* Dun Lora," as he always had. To-night was the 
first time he had forgotten it. Perhaps, though, he had 
some reason. She forgave him, anyhow. 

" Come in to-morrow early, won't you, Shan? " she 
said, in her grave way ; so unlike the headlong effusive- 
ness he saw in other girls. She held out her hand as 
she said it, and looked up into his face with simple confi- 
dence. 

How could anyone be suspicious of her? And yet he 
felt sore. 

Clay had the advantage everjrwhere. Shan wished 
now that he had not confessed to her the game at the 
lock-house. It made such an ugly comparison between 
him and Clay, for nothing that is indefinite is as repellent 
as a deed baldly told. 
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And he could not tell her that Clay had taken part also 
in that miserable affair. 

He stared down at her in silence as he held her hand ; 
at the tall, slender figure too thin for beauty, with yet 
such dainty bones that flesh seemed superfluous. He 
gripped her hand in his hard boyish one, then loosed it 
suddenly for fear of having hurt her. " You don't want 
to go out on the river to-morrow, do you, Sara, while I 
take some pictures? " 

'' Yes, indeed," she answered, adding, as a step crossed 
the sidewalk toward them, ** Here comes Clay." 

Shan watched her as she went down the steps beside 
young Berkeley, disappearing through the darkness, her 
pink gown swaying back and forth with its weight of 
ruffles, her slender ankles moving with a precise grace 
more attracting than many coquetries. 

The sound of dance-music was beginning as Shan left 
the house and crossed the Square. 

He would go home by the river road. He did not 
intend to pass the Governor's house if he could help it. 

He turned his head for an instant to look. 

The garden glowed with coloured lanterns ; the great 
hall door was wide open, and a gay crowd swarmed to 
and fro, while outside along the fence stood a line of 
negroes, townspeople, street urchins, the uninvited, all 
staring in deep entertainment. 

He saw Jef Sims, who had been engaged for the even- 
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ing to keep back the crowd, edging himself forward with 
the most eager, ahnost shouldering Evans Grant, the 
pickpocket* And then suddenly, back in the gloom of 
the garden under the trees, he saw the face of his own 
brother Mac : dark, handsome, evil. 

The boy turned away in a smothering of hot shame 
and went down the hill at a run, not stopping until the 
soimd of the dance-music faded into the distance. 

He sat down on the roadside presently, and dropped 
his forehead upon his hands. The night sighing of 
tired leaves glided mournfully into his humbled thoughts. 
Back on the ridge above him the prisoners in the jail 
screamed a rowdy song. They too were resenting their 
ostracism in their own primitive way. Their dolorous 
discord was mirthlessly laughable, as if, like children in 
disgrace, they wished to annoy those who had punished 
them. 

He remained motionless for a long time, then suddenly 
rose and rushed away into the darkness, despair and 
courage at war for him. The shrill lilt of the dance^ 
music chased him as he ran. But he fled deeper into the 
silence of the hills, a man struggling for the good that 
he perceived dimly in his overclouded soul. 



CHAPTER Vra 

AT THE OLD JAIL 

MADISON STREET and the Square slept 
late the day after the baU« 
Mrs. Paige did not. In her eyes system 
and theory were justified of their offspring, cripples 
though they might be. She rose before anyone, roused 
the servants, dusted the parlour, went to market on mar- 
ket days, and then sat down on the piazza and read and 
rocked vigorously until breakfast was ready. 

A schoolgirl of sixteen, the daughter of a New York 
woollen merchant, Marian Rogers was visiting in Balti- 
more, when she met Truman Paige and eloped with him. 

Set down to make life among his people, in his coun- 
try, she had adjusted herself to Southern conditions with- 
out being able to change her Northern temperament. 
Now, after thirty years of warfare between inherited 
instincts, adopted environment, and natural, high- 
spirited independence, she had won a place but no peace. 
Madison Street acknowledged her ability, asked her aid, 
accepted her suggestions, but still climg to its traditions 
and smiled at hers, understanding her as little as when 

she first came among its families. 
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But it was in the kitchen of her household kingdcmi 
that she had had her sharpest experiences. ** Mistress 
PoUyi'' as she was called among her kin to distinguish 
her among other members of the many-branched Paige 
family, had gone at her marriage to a large estatet a 
host of well-trained slaves, a luxurious, if simple life, 
where the income of labour was made to support that 
labour and its master in comfort. She had passed 
through the war and had seen the plantations sold, the 
slaves scattered, the family dispersed, the wealth which 
had supported them gone as a house falls when the bricks 
and mortar which compose it are pulled apart. Now 
all that remained to b^r was the income from a small 
legacy left her by her father. 

She had seen a generation of negroes, the sons and 
grandsons of faithful, honest slaves, grow up into an 
immoral, lazy, dishonest class which, no longer controlled 
by a superior race, and having by nature no self-control, 
despised the white people, who had lost caste in their eyes 
by losing their authority, and made it their principle to 
despoil and injure them, and yet depended upon their 
diarity to keep them clothed and fed when they were 
needy. 

As she went towards the kitchen this morning she 
heard smothered laughter, the clatter of tins, and a 
scuffle of feet. 

A negro boy stood at the kitchen door with a covered 
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tiucket in his hand, and on the table a towel had been 
thrown over something. 

Mahala, the cook, was sweeping vigorously. 

Mrs. Polly surveyed her. *^ Mahala, haven't I told 
you never to sweep while there's food about? What do 
you mean by making such a dust? " 

^Lawd, Miz Paige, I didn' mek de dus'," returned 
Mahala, in an aggrieved voice. ^^ De Lawd, He done 
made it." 

•* Well, don't you raise it anyhow. Let it lie where He 
put it until after breakfast. What's that boy doing 
here? What has he got in that bucket? " 

The boy pouted with sullen suspicion. ^* Taint nothin' 
but some milk Miz Farf ax gimme." 

** Milk, eh, from her own cow, too ! " replied Polly, as 
she deftly lifted the cover and disclosed cold meat, bacon, 
eggs, and bread laid out the night before for breakfast. 
She quietly took them out of the bucket and shut the 
door against the boy. 

Then she turned to the table and lifted the careless- 
looking towel. " Didn't I tell you never to pour out 
coffee until we had had breakfast in the house, Mahala ? 
And what's all this hot batter bread doing here ? Bring 
in the breakfast, uncle, we're all ready," she added, turn- 
ing to the old negro who sat by the fire, rubbing his shins 
and grumbling to himself. She turned and went back 
across the garden to the dwelling-house, which^ m tK^ 
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South, is never connected with the kitchen or servants' 
quarters. 

Her husband was sitting at the head of the table when 
she entered, reading the morning paper. He glanced 
up. " Good-morning, Polly ; breakfast ready? ** 

^^ Uncle is bringing it now,'' she answered, as she 
glanced scrutinisingly about the room to see that every- 
thing was in order. Her husband watched her nervously. 
Polly was so particular about everything that it dis- 
turbed him. He had never seen the use of working so 
hard, merely to keep up appearances for their own sake. 

He belonged essentially to the people who showed only 
too plainly in their neglected houses, threadbare coats, 
and rusty silk hats that the paralysing burden of the 
dead South was upon them. Departed glories consoled 
them for present discomforts, and what they could not 
have without the pain of effort they were willing to 
forego in the remembrance of what they had once had. 

Mr. Paige waited for Polly to sit down quietly. He 
wanted to read aloud the account of the ball, ^^ where 
those fortunate ones bidden to the feast in honour of the 
coming of age of our illustrious Grovemor's son tripped 
the light fantastic with hearts as gaily bounding as their 
joyous feet." 

Polly gave little heed to this outburst of editorial joy. 

She knew more about the bounding hearts and the 
hearts that went heavy as lead, about those who cheered 
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Clay ^ to the enthusiastic echo," and those who whispered 
ugly, spiteful things about the ^^ worthy inheritor of an 
honoured name/Vthan all the reporters who bribed the 
servants, and hid in the pantry, or hovered, note-bodk in 
hand, about the garden, knew together. 

She abated her pace to soft tiptoeing as she went up- 
stairs after breakfast to Sara's room. The closed shut- 
ters made a twilight there, but a dark head drooping on 
the pillow was discernible, and the meagre weight of 
bed linen half outlined the slight figure with something 
in its folds like the gentle covering of snow over a lost 
traveller. 

PoUy eyed her child with a fierce devotion, melting 
and hardening in alternate tenderness and ambitious 
pride, one hand staying her motionless in the doorway 
as she leaned forward. Still unsatisfied, she moved over 
a creaking board in the floor to the bedside and bent, 
cautiously listening. ^^ Sara," she whispered. 

The dark head turned, the blue eyes looked up round 
and sleep-glazed. ^^ Yes, mother." 

^ Those wretched convent bells. They always wake 
you." 

^ TU go to sleep again. Don't worry." 

" I reckon you cyan't. All the breeze is from the 
north. It's as hot as it was yesterday. How is your 
head? Did you sleep at all last night?" 

« Yes, indeed." 
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** Shall I open the blmds a little to let in t}ie airP 
Wouldn't you likc^a glaas of wann milk? That will put 
you to sleep again.'' 

^VlOf mamma dear. I am quite comfortable." She 
closed her eyes with the nestling movement of a tired 
child, then looked up again with a start as she felt her 
mother still watching her. **You look so pale, Sara. 
You had plenty of colour last night." She gave a sharp 
sigh. " Don't get up, Sara." 

The young girl had raised herself in bed, stretching 
her arms sleepily, one small shoulder slipping from her 
gown as she sat half in, half out of bed. 

Polly's bright, sure gaze softened as her heart yearned 
over her one child, so mysteriously left when the sons 
were taken. 

^ Don't get up until your bath is ready, dear," she 
urged, drawing Sara back upon the pillows. 

Sara sighed a little as she heard her mothei^s impa- 
tient orders to the servants to hurry with the water from 
the courthouse. She felt so unworthy of aU the love and 
care which were poured upon her, and for whidi she 
seemed able to give so little in return. 

The early morning freshness had already burned away, 
and in the sunlight which crept around the comer of the 
house, meditating further fury as it strengthened, the 
vine leaves fluttered limply like kites without wind. 

The hammock was slung across the outer comer, where 
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it might catch any yagrant breath that passed; for 
against the wide-open windows, southf east, and west, 
the curtains hung limp and motionless. This was because 
there was neither door nor window on the north side of 
the house, whose solid stone spread an impassive blank 
to the cool winds from the north. 

The cells had been on that side of the building, and 
when the old jail was turned into a dwelling house it had 
been too much trouble to open doors and windows for the 
possible tenant, who had no reason to expect sudi an 
usurious interest as fresh air on an investment in bricks 
and mortar. 

Sara did not think about all this, however, when she 
came out a half -hour later. She had grown up accepting 
it as she accepted other omissions in her life. She only 
thought, with a little tremor, of the heat she was power- 
less to escape. And she lay quite still in the hammock, as 
if, perhaps, even the heat would forget to smite one so 
nnrebellious. It was the one way out from all the per- 
I^exities of her life; submission, acquiescence, patience; 
upon these profound, too often unheeded virtues the 
fabric of her inner life was built. A life in which faith 
forgave the blunders of yesterday, hope looked to their 
correction on the morrow, and charity was constant for 
the struggles of to-day. 

She looked up at once as a long-legged step came 
quickly up the brick walk and gained the piazza at a 
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bound. *^ Sara ! ^ The cme word was impatient with 
eagerness, Shan's face intent as he threw down his law 
book and leaned over her, his hand out. 

** How are you, Shan? '* 

^ All right. You wam't tired out last night? ^ 

^^ I got right tired before we left. I wish you had 
been there.'' 

Shan smiled vaguely. Then some other thought came 
across this pleasant one for his face clouded, and though 
he had been about to speak, he kept silent. Sara watdied 
him, waiting. 

** I cert'n'y am sorry you didn't get those roses last 
night," he said suddenly. 

**Did you send them, Shan? What happened to 
them?" 

^ Of cou'se I sent them," Shan replied, almost angrily. 
^* I promised to and I did. I cert'n'y wondered why you 
didn't take them to the ball last night. I thought you 
didn't think they were good enough." He laughed some- 
what bitterly. 

^^Did you honestly think that, Shan? after I had 
promised to wear them? " 

The young man flushed. ^* Look here, Sara, don't you 
be mad with me. I cert'n'y felt bad last night. And I 
didn't know until this mawning what had happened." 

He broke off, evidently afraid to speak lest his wrath 
should show itself. 
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•*What happened, Shan? Tell me. You aren't 
scared at me, are you?" Sara smiled at him. 

** I wonder if I'll ever have a chance to get even with 
some folks," he broke out. ^^ 'Pears to me it's all on one 
side, the fun is, and the botherment all on the other. 
Some folks' nigras can play jokes on other folks', but 
when they all get to scuiffin' it's always the Gov'nor's 
nigras goes free, and the other ones get lugged off to 

the calaboose ^" Shan shut his teeth sharply, his 

sentence unfinished. 

Sara, her eyes on Shan's face, waited for the rest. 

It came presently ; the whole affair from the moment 
when Ludie had tossed the first handful of cold water 
until the time, an hour ago, when Shan had seen Jake 
sitting in a cell in the jail across the street waiting for 
the docket to be opened. ^^ And of course I'm 'bliged to 
pay his fine," concluded Shan, ^^ not that I care for that 
except that I have to pay one every time Jake and Luche 
get to scufflin'. But it aint fair and right. It's mean ; 
dishonest and mean. And what can I do? What can 
anyone do? Suppose they'd been Clay Berkeley's roses 
got tromped on. You reckon nobody'd heard anything 
about it? Huh! E\ery cyounty this side the Blue Ridge 
would have heard of it, and every nigra in the State 
would have had to pay a fine. I natchelly do despise a 
mean man." There was scathing contempt in Shan's 
voice. 
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^ Are you sure it was not Jake's fault, Shan? " 

He turned sharply to stare at Sara as she said this. 
What! Was she, too, against him? His face grew quite 
pale, his mouth took an ugly curve. *^ I reckon one nig- 
ra's honest as another, but if you like I'll go and ask 
Luche if he started the fuss," he said mildly. 

Sara blushed. ^^ Have you asked anyone else about 
it?" she said. ^^ Didn't anyone see them scufflin'? 
Where was Jef or Con3' ? Aren't they generally hanging 
round under the trees on the green? They could tell you 
just what happened." 

Shan smiled. ^^You reckon JePs going to lay his 
bread butter side down in the gutter, for Jake to walk 
out of jail on? " he said. " He'd do it for Luche because 
Luche's marster cuts the bread and butter for Jef." 

^^ If that's the sort of a man Jefferson Sims is, the 
sooner he is put off the force the better," said Sara, with 
some heat. ^^ And if I were a lawyer like you, Shan 
Morgan, I'd see that he got off. Right quick ! " 

Shan looked steadily at the young girl for some mo- 
ments. " I'm not a lawyer yet, and if I were I couldn't 
do a thing," he said finally. 

^^ You can do anything you set your mind to, Shan 
Morgan. You've got the strongest will I ever saw, and 
you know right from wrong." 

^^ But I'm Shan Morgan ; and if I were the angel 
Gabriel, and tried to buck up against the Gov'nor or any 
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of his friends or any of his kin, Fd find myself sittin' 
in the calaboose alongside of Jake, waitin' for some kind 
friend to come and pay my fine. Would you pay it, 
Sara?'» 

•• Not if I thought you were going to give up trying 
to make people do right. I'd let you sit there till Judg- 
ment Day, and when they asked where you were and why 
you didn't blow your trumpet, Fd say you were such a 
'f raid cat that everybody had lost their respect for you 
and wouldn't have you around." 

Shan laughed aloud, and then, when he had stopped, 
he reached out and took one of Sara's hands and drew it 
toward him. But she pulled it away. 

Shan's face grew sad again. ^^ I reckon you don't 
und'stand, Sara," he said gently. But Sara interrupted 
him. ^ Oh, Shan, it isn't what I understand, or what 
anybody understands. It's what someone does. What 
you do ; if it's right, if it's brave, everyone will know it, 
and they will have to follow you. Only be brave, Shan." 

She repeated it with eager, entreating earnestness, her 
face kindled' with the wish. Shan leaned toward her. 
^ I am trying," he said, in a low voice. *^ I thought I 
could be — ^well, something different from another one of 
us, like Hugh. I have been working hard, but there's 
something wrong somewhere; you don't understand, 
honey, my work's not at fault, but I am." 

^ Shan, stop. I won't listen to you say such thingi* 
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It's in you to be great, and no one, nothing can hinder 
you if you are determined. Only try, Shan. Be brave 
and try te do whatever is right." Sara stopped and 
turned her head away, shaken with the rush of longing 
for her friend's welfare. 

The profile of her slenderly oval face, with its small 
bones ; the sweep of eyelid, and curve of brow under the 
cloudy black hair, pierced Shan with their brave tender- 
ness and purity. He looked at her as one pores over 
violets, too exquisite to gather. 

He folded his Bands on his arms, and the slight jut of 
his chin became firmer, the bones of his throat rose twice 
before he said v«ry low and not steadily : ^^ I am going 
to try, Sara, for — ^f or you. And when I succeed, when 
you see that I am succeeding, will you give me the right 
to hope ^" 

He stopped, for a quick step glided through the hall, 
and Mrs. Paige came out upon the piazza. ^^ Oh, howdy 
do, Shan? I thought I heard a voice. I thought it was 
Clay. He said he would be over this mawning. Isn't 
this heat dreadful? " She turned anxiously to the ham- 
mock. ^^ How do you feel now, honey-lamb? She looks 
tired, don't you think so, Shan? She danced every 
dance last night. I'm afraid it was too much for her, 
though. She hasn't the endurance of Southern girls 
who are all Southern. Don't talk to her too long, Shan. 
She mustn't get all tired out" 
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*^No^ Miz Paige. I'm not talking right much.'* 
Shan spoke in a soothing drawly his eyes smiling at Sara. 

Mrs. Paige rocked vigorously. She had a book in 
her lap, for she never wasted a moment. She was a 
vivacious talker, and kept up with the affairs of the 
world. Shan liked to listen ; sometimes. 

^ I don't let myself get behind. I don't grow into an 
old fossil just because I live down here out of every- 
thing," she would say. ^^ Sara will not spend her life 
here by any means, and I should be a poor mother to let 
her fall behind the course of modem thought." Now 
she opened the book in her hands, and glanced at para- 
graphs in different places. ** You don't feel like a 
chapter this morning, do you, dear? " she said persua- 
sively. ^* This is just what I have always been saying: 
^ We must let our minds rest, to rest completely,' — Glisten 
to this, Sara." 

** Yes, mother." How patient the voice was. 

Mrs. Paige looked at her daughter sharply. ^ Fm 
cert'n'y afraid you're tired, Sara. Perhaps, Shan ^" 

The young man stood up, looking at Sara, who had 
turned her face to him. ^^ I'll come in this evenin'," he 
said, ^^ about four o'clock, and perhaps you'll feel like 
going on the river ^" 

" On the river? " Mrs. Page was alert in a moment. 
^ Oh, I don't think she will, Shan. I want her to rest to- 
day, and sb^ can only rest by keeping still. You ou^t 
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to read this book, Shan: * The Perfect Law of Rest: Re- 
laxation.' Relax; that's the secret. See, Sara looks 
tired now.'' Mrs. Paige had risen and was standing 
over the hammock, her hands on her hips, one foot nerv- 
ously tapping the floor, her bright black eyes resting 
hawk-like on Sara, who looked away. Shan had not yet 
gone, he stood waiting for Sara's eyes to command hin). 
All three turned as the gate clicked, feminine garments 
rustled near, and Mrs. Hare smiled up at them. ^ You 
will pardon my intrusion, will you not? " she said, in an 
oddly sweet voice, like an unstrung silver cord. ^^ I saw 
you standing over the hammock, and I could not forbear 
coming in to inquire. I hope your daughter is not ill." 

Mrs. Paige was never ungracious. •^You are very 
kind. No, Sara is not ill. Sit down, won't you, it is 
so very warm. The summers here do not agree with her, 
and then she is tired to-day. She was dancing all night, 
you know — ^the Grovemor's ball." 

Mrs. Hare smiled with vague politeness. Was she sup- 
posed to be interested in whoever gave a child's party? 
She turned to look at the young girl in the hammock, 
and Mrs. Paige introduced her daughter. Sara's long 
hand was taken in the stranger's soft, small one and held 
while Mrs. Hare discussed the weather, the city, school- 
ing for her two little girk, her isolated situation at the 
"castle," anything and everything, Mrs. Paige after- 
wards decided, except herself and the ball, and all with 
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such pretty ways, such side looks and smiles for Sara 
that one could not but be drawn to her. 

Shan, balancing himself on the piazza rail, watched 
Sara and her new friend, chiefly Sara, but Mrs. Hare 
sufficiently to see what an attractive person she was with 
her pretty bird-like movements, head a little on one side, 
eyes attentive, lips already smiling, as if in pleased an* 
ticipation of what she was to hear, sunny curls ov^- 
flowing beneath her black hat, and little thrills and 
gushes of laughter on that odd broken cord ; and, with 
all this captivating cheeriness an undercurrent of melan* 
choly just perceptible to those who could sympathise. 

Shan's eyes wandered down to the white hand holding 
Sara's. What odd, broad-tipped fingers she had, and 
such a large wrist for so slender a woman. He mused and 
listened until he was surprised to hear Mrs. Paige saying: 
^ Sara and I are coming to call on you very soon, but 
don't wait for that. Just run in whenever you can. This 
is a sort of halfway house between the city and the hill- 
top." 

Mrs. Hare was duly responsive, said bright good-byes, 
looked at Shan with : ^^ You must come and see me, too," 
and then went, while they watched her absorbedly, her 
small-waisted figure swaying from side to side. 

** Well," demanded Mrs. Paige abruptly, " don't you 
think she is pretty; don't you like her, Sara? I think 
she win be a great addition to Madison Street" She 
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glided to and fro as she talked, her open book in her 
hand, touching this and that chair, plant, window cur^ 
tain, or rug. Shan knew that she was merely waiting 
for him to go. He picked up his cap. 

'* Going, Shan ? Grood-bye ! '' Mrs. Paige came for- 
ward vivaciously. She watched him until he had crossed 
the Square, then she sat down again. *^ Poor Shan ! " 
she said meditatively. 

Sara studied the vine leaves, playing with a tendril 
that hung near her. *^ He is a good boy at heart,'' went 
on Mrs. Paige, ^ at least as good as most of the boys 
around here. But he is rather wild ; and so ignorant, so 
unpolished ^" 

** He is more polite than any boy I know," said Sara 
quickly, ^ and he knows more, too. He reads more than 
Harry Percy and Clay Berkeley and Tawm Bur'll put 
together, and they are the smartes' boys on the ridge. 
And as for being wild, Shan never goes down to mill 
town or onto the canal.'* 

" Why, Sara ! He was down there the very night he 
came to see you after you got home. When he hadn't 
been here for a week, either. He was the last one to come 
and welcome you. And you call him polite? " 

** How do you know that he was down on the canal last 
week?" said Sara. 

^^ Elizabeth Berkeley told me that Clay told her he saw 
him going home with a girl who lives down there," an^ 
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8wered Mrs. Paige promptly. ^^ The reason she told me 
was because she is afraid Agatha is getting up a flirta- 
tion with Mac Morgan, and she went to Clay to find out 
all she could about the boys." 

Sara did not answer. Above the pain of Shan's deceit 
was the unspeakable scorn she felt for Clay's contemp- 
tible gossiping. 

** We oughtn't to blame Shan or Mac either, raised the 
way they have been," went on Mrs. Paige. " Why don't 
you talk to Shan, Sara? Gret him to go North. Gret out 
of this place where he's too well known ever to succeed. 
If he had a little Northern shine on his Southern metal 
he would get on a heap better." 

^* I reckon Clay Berkeley ought to*have a little of it, 
too," said Sara thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Paige did not answer. It seemed sometimes as if 
the girl refused to understand. Mrs. Paige supposed 
that it was because Sara had never been up North, had 
never compared the men there, men of enterprise, energy, 
the sharpness of intelligence which comes from a lif e-or- 
death competition, with the elegant young men who 
spent their youth playing at law and medicine, with 
plenty of poker thrown in. 

When she looked at her husband, once a handsome doll, 
now nothing but a painted stick with the paint worn off, 
and reflected that Sara stood in danger of a similar 
choice, she became sorrowful. She fought for Sar&'ti 
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future, as one fights fire in the grass ; beating down with 
dry persistence each creeping, leaping flame of serious 
attention which crossed the line she had drawn around 
her. 

No one could have been prouder than Mrs. Paige of 
the crowd of admirers who gathered about her daughter ; 
but against those secret engagements, those ever chang- 
ing affaires de ccBur, which are a part of every Southern 
girl's youth, she set her face like the blind wall of the 
old jail ; impenetrable to any breath of love. Whatever 
the attractions of handsome youth, with all its charms of 
bravado and dash of folly, she saw behind it only lumpish 
age, slow rounds of humdrum years, where life wore out, 
dry-rotting in complacent idleness. 

Mrs. Paige lived for Sara. For her she endured life 
beside a man in whose unfaithfulness she had long ac- 
quiesced — ^to keep the draperies of dignity intact. For 
this she struggled against the poverty which plucked at 
her sleeve with each mouthful ; taking humiliating 
favours, accepting help in secret in order that she might 
keep the property which was a background for Sara's 
beauty; without which she feared that Clay Berkeley 
would never marry her. And greater than all her trials, 
more than all other anxieties, more than the Pattersons 

or the Burwells, with their compliments and attentions, 

f 

did she fear Shan. For Shan was different from aU 
others. She regretted now that she had defied the senti- 
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ment against the Morgans ; that she had laughed at the 
lines of caste and family so rigidly laid down in the land 
of her adoption, and had allowed Shan to play with Sara 
during their childhood; and now she was striving to 
break him away. But it was harder than even she had 
thought, for Shan was the backgroimd in the tapestry 
of Sara's quiet life ; each stitch bound crosswise in one 
of hers. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE COUETHOUSE OEEEN 

SHAN stood irresolute for a moment wlieii he 
quitted the old jail. Then, wiih a sudden won- 
dering whether there had not been a double 
reason for Mrs. Paige's haste to be rid of him» to make 
room for Clay, he went across the Square to the court- 
house green, whence all who went into or out of the house 
opposite were visible. Mr. Cony, the jailer, was sitting 
on the grass, his back against a tree, the morning paper 
across his knees. He nodded to Shan. ^^ How are y*, 
Shan?" he said. ** Great doin's at the Gov'nah's las' 
night. How is it I don't see yo' name there? " He 
pointed to the column of " among those present." 

Shan was lighting a cigarette and could not answer. 

" They kep' it up late enough," went on Cony. 
** Such a miration goin' on. Such laughin' and 
screechin'. My pore f am'ly couldn't sleep at all." He 
shook with laughter over his joke. 

" It would have been a different matter if your boys 
had kept that house awake, eh? " said Shan grimly. 

^^ Yass, indeedy. But, you know, Shan, Gov'nahs are 
privileged folks. They aint common dust. They're 
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mixed wiih gold dust and powdered with di'mond dust, 
and nobody says anything when they get ca'ying on 
high.'' 

«< You're like all the rest, are you. Cony? " said Shan 
somewhat contemptuously. ^* You let the Gov'nor's 
luggers off and pinch mine for a week when you know 
\wan't mine that raised the rumpus. Talk about rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul ! " 

"Rob nothing," interrupted Cony mildly. "If 
you're talkin' 'bout yestiddy mawnin' I kin give you the 
whole matteh. Of cou'se I know niggehs is niggehs, 'n' 
if one don't start scufflin' t'other will. That Jake o' 
youm jest natchelly loves a rumpus, you know he does. 
And Luche. Mmm-^um ! He's the provokinist on top o' 
'arth. But I couldn't haul him in jes' befoh the pawty. 
'Twonldn't 'a' been polite nohow. You wouldn't Vke to 
be hauled in hetdti a pawty, would you now, Shan? " 

Shan grunted. He was angry, but he had a sense of 
humour. 

" Besides," whispered the jailer, " keepin' on the sor 
side of the Gov'nah means more than keepin' on the sor 
side of other folks, 'n' it aint so easy to get this place as 
to keep it* • • • Hey, what's the matteh? " he added, 
for Shan had turned upon him savagely. 

" Matter," repeated the young man, as he slapped his 
hands down on the stone coping beside him. " Matter. 
I knew there was creeping and crawling aftet Ib&V— 
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thai ** he flung out a hand» pointing. ^ I knew that 

a right smart lot of folks got in here when somebody 
else was to blame. That explains how those Saunders 
boys from Raccoon Ford got in las' winter when Clay 
Berkeley started scufflin' down at Tobey's. And how 
Randy Fairfax went scot-free when there was a rounds 
up in Pawpaw Alley. If you ever put me in there 
though, one of these times, wh^i somebody else ought 
to go '' 

**You11 go right in now if you don't take keer," 
Shan's savagely shaken fist was seized with friendly firin* 
ness, and Jef Sims shook his stick as he wheeled him 
round. ** Sassin' yo' jailer," he went on. ** Wdl, well ! 
You won't get nothin' but beans 'n' coffee when gau go 
toe visit Mist' Cony," he added wamingly. ^* Set down 
heah, Shan, and tell yo' old unde what all this f urse is 
about. No, now — ^hol' up, h-o-P up ! " as Shan jerked 
away unappeased. *' I want to heah what Cony's been 
a-doin' to fret you, Shan, 'n' Cony cyan't say nothin', 
can you?" 

** 'Deed no, suh," answered the jailer solemnly. 

*^ You see, Shan, you're the prisoner and the witness, 
too. Cony heah, he stands in — ^what d'you call the 
judge, Cony? E pluribui locof in place of the de- 
fendant." 

''What's the use of all this nonsense?" said Shan 
angrily, as he sat down again on the coping along the 
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«dge of the green, his back to the others. ^ You're a 
Ugger rascal than Cony here, Jef Sims, or than any poor 
dev3 he's got in his strong box. You walk around the 
corner to get out of the way when you see Randy Fair- 
fax or the Berkeleys cuttin' up, but if anybody from 
the plantations or any of my brothers are with them, 
you run and bust their haids with a couple of licks, and 
log 'em off to the calaboose. Oh, you're on tcq[> in this 
business, all right," ended Shan scornfully. 

Jef nodded to Cony. '^ That's so, aint it ? " he said 
grayely. '^ But I cyan't help it. Vox populi, vox Dei^ 
you know, Shan." 

^ The Toice of the devil, you mean," answered Shan, 
struggling between surprise at the admission and con- 
tempt of the plea. ^^What are you here for if you 
cyan't do your duty? " 

^That's what you folks don' und'stand," answered 
Jef despairingly. ^ You go blamin' eve'ything on us 
'n' you don't und'stand the law: ex facto judge orator. 
* The judge sentences according to the witnesses.' If 
I want to keep my place I cert'n'y am 'bliged to keep 
the wrong witnesses away. That's the only way to keep 
it, and if I wam't heah someone else would be, 'n' he 
wouldn't be as considerate as I am. No, suh, Shan. It 
cyan't be helped. I know all you boys. I know jes' how 
bad you all are, 'n' what you all are doin' ev'ey night, 
day 'n' Tawm Bur'll 'n' Hugh 'n' you, too. What you 
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goin' toe do when you all git scuffin' ? Breakin' windows, 
paintin* folks* front do^s, shootin' yo' guns off at the 
street lamps. Grot toe jail somebody. Niggehs donH 
count nohow. Grot toe jail them toe keep *em scared o* 
you all, V white folks satisfied.^ 

** Yes, yes. But why don't you go for the fellows that 
do it ? Suppose you did lose your place. It's your busi- 
ness to keep toughs in theirs, no matter who they are^ 
and no matter if they do vote against you." 

** I did jail the Gov'noh once. Him V yo' pop. That 
was a mighty long time ago, though. Right smaht be- 
f oh the wah." 

^ My f awther," said Shan, in surprise. ^^ When was 
that? I never heard it. I reckon you-all must be mis- 
taken, Jef ." 

'* Es delicto justice: the law springs from what hap- 
pened," answered Jef. ** They wouldn't have made laws 
against fightin' duels if ev'eybody hadn't 'a' been 
fightin' 'em, 'n' though they hushed it all up so's most 
folks didn't heah whut was a-goin' on, yo' pop 'n' old 
Clay Berkeley would 'a' done f oh each otheh if we hadnt 
'a' made 'em quit up." 

** Quit what? " asked the boy carelessly. Why should 
Jef be so bent on telling him of some old quarrel between 
his father and Berkeley? 

** Why, quit fightin'," answered Jef calmly. ** They 
was out on the Army Road 'n' had just begun." The 
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policeman paused, spat, and wiped his tobacco-stained 
nsouth on the back of his hand. ** This yer talkin' is 
mighty dry wuhk/' he remarked plaintively. Shan 
pulled a flask from his pocket and handed it to him. 

^^ Requietco t^^ volebam: I rest that I may hurry/' ex- 
plained Jef, as he handed it back. *^Well, as I was 
a-saying, me 'n' the Grov'nah's fawther, Paige Berkeley, 
rode out thar lickety split, to stop 'em. But yo' pop 
he was that rarin' mad he wouldn't stop nohow. He'd 
smacked Clay on the face that mawnin' 'n' he'd tol' him 
that if he didn't fight he'd shoot him anyhow. When 
he seen us a*comin' he hollered out : * One, two, three, 
fiah!' 'n' jes' pulled his gun 'n' let her go. Clay, he 
hadn't sense enough toe know whut toe do. He looked 
at Shan 'n' then at us a-comin' up the hill, 'n' his gun 
went up 'n' down like a pump handle, 'n' by that time 
yo' pop had just let fly at him, 'n' down he went with a 
big gash in his haid. Aint you neveh seen that scar, 'n' 
how he puts up his hand to hide it when anyone speaks 
to him sudden? Well " 

^ But what for? What was it all about? " demanded 
Shan, beginning to be interested in this affair which, per 
haps, was at the bottom of the Berkeleys' hatred of his 
family. 

" Foh why? " said Jef mildly. " All on account of 
yo' pop havin' toe ma'y the actress. Lawd, Shan! 
Aint you neveh heard about that? " 
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^'An actress? What actress?'' Shan repeated the 
word slowly, looking at Jef in a way which made the old 
policeman laugh nervously. 

** You cert'n'y do look like yo' pop now, Shan. Tha's 
jes' how he looked when he tole him he hadn't arst the 
gyirl toe ma'y him." 

*^ Marry who? What are you driving at? What is 
this pack of lies you're trying to make me believe? " 
asked Shan, and even his lips were white. 

^* Set down, Shan. I aint tellin' you a thing but Grod's 
truth," answered Jef quietly. ** I cert'n'y thought you 
knew yo' own f am'ly hist'ry, or I wouldn't have said a 
word. But since I've gone so fur I mought es well go 
on," he added, as he began the account of those facts 
which had happened thirty years ago. **And that's 
why, Shan," he finished, " yo' pop called Clay Berkeley 
out 'n' insulted him fust bef oh ev'eybody 'n' then fought 
a duel with him out on the Army Road, 'n' that's why 
I took 'em both back toe the calaboose." When the 
policeman had ended he looked away from Shan, and 
Cony pretended to read his paper again. 

" Yo' pop cert'n'y was a gen'l'man, Shan," added Jef, 
in a low tone. ^* You-aU ought to be mighty proud toe 
be his son." 

Shan got up and walked away without a word. 

The two men watched him. *^ You didn't ought toe 
have tol' him, Jef," said Cony thoughtfully. " It 'fl 
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cm'y make him V Clay despise each otheh wuss 'n' 



wuss.** 



^ DonH you f ret,*' answered the policeman content- 
edly* ^* Shan just natchelly despises Clay Berkeley as 
much as he can, and he aint the sort that's made so's 
knowin' things hurts 'em. Ex pede Herculem: ' the boy 
is f awther to the man/ V I've been watchin' Shan grow 
up V I knew his pop bef oh him." 



CHAPTER X 

THE HOUSE ON THUKDERHEAD MOUNTAIN 

WHEN next Shan was aware of the outside 
world he was lifting his hat to a golden- 
aaired lady bowing to him from a phae- 
ton. He went forward to the middle of the road, for she 
had pulled up her horses and was leaning towards him. 
^ Can't I take you in, Mr. Morgan? I am going your 
way." 

Shan went silently to the other side of the carriage 
and got in, unable to find any excuse for not doing so. 
Any way was his, just then. The whole universe seemed 
to be reeling round him in ruin and chaos ; the one thing 
which should alone stand fast forever the cruel fact 
which he had just heard. 

^^ I almost ran over you," Mrs. Hare apologised, when 
the ponies were once more struggling with the diffi- 
culties and uncertainties of the red clay road. ** I don't 
wonder, though, at your inattention. The heat is blind- 
ing." 

" Is it? " said Shan vaguely. His thoughts were still 

clouded by that darkness which his mental upheavaly 

earthquake-like, had left. 

144 
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^ Still you are used to It," went on the widow. ^ There 
18 a great deal in that. I shall be, too, by and by, I 
fancy. Just now I feel terribly blue." She laughed 
with frank regret. 

^You'll be more so before you get used to it," an- 
swered Shan. For the first time he saw the familiar from 
the outside, as a stage hand might see an opera from the 
stalls. He tried to be attentive, to listen to Mrs. Hare's 
fiyely prattle, which at any other time would have amused 
him, but he could not 

Stranger though he was, Tade felt the barrier of a 
mystery between them. The yague smile, the absent 
kxdc, what was the cause? She instinc^vely surmised 
Sara. In Tade's directory of the emotions, all troubles 
led alike from a love affair, and now her curious mind 
began to guess, to skirmish. 

Shan answered patiently, while the bad roads, the bad 
water, the talk about ^* the fever," and Sara's delicate 
health were touched. 

It was only as they entered the gates leading to a 
house, seen dimly among the trees on the mountain slope, 
that Shan stopped in the middle of a sentence, and, star- 
ing about him, showed signs of interest. 

They had driven slowly up a steep road, winding to a 
high, rusty iron gate, set between toppling stone pillars 
and surrounded by black cedars and oaks which hid all 
signs of a habitation untH the whole waa tweu aV ^xi»^\ 
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open lawns and flower beds in gayest profusion, hedges, 
summer-houses, and statues in strange contrast to the 
high stone terraces which overhung the garden, and 
which were in turn surmounted by the steep mountain 
side, in its pride of untouched wildness, casting shadows 
through the brightest day, and behind which the sun set 
long before night for those who lived in the house on its 
slope. 

Shan stared, then turned to Mrs. Hare. *^Why, 
where is this? *' he demanded abruptly. Tacie looked at 
him and laughed. ^ Do you mean to say you have always 
lived here and don't know the old Hare house? '' she re- 
torted. ^ It was so hidden in underbrush, when I came 
here two months ago, that I could hardly find it myself, 
so I oughtn't to say anything." 

^^Have you been here two months?" asked Shan 
slowly, turning to look at her. He was trying to remem- 
ber whether he had ever seen the place before. He felt 
very confused. Mrs. Hare nodded. *^ Yes," she said* 
*^ It was all I had to come to. Mr. Hare left nothing 
else. He was a very extravagant man." ^e gazed out 
across the cleared spaces toward the distant valley, her 
face serious, a little sad. 

Shan watched her, not knowing what to say. ** I am 
glad you have come," he exclaimed abruptly. 

^e smiled, without looking at him. ^Yes, I am, 
too," she said slowly. ^'I think we shall be happy 
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here, I and mj little ones. And if I can get some 
work *' 

^ Work? ** repeated Shan, in surprise. 

Mrs. Hare nodded. ^ Miniatures, you know. I have 
supported the children and myself for a long time, ever 
since my — since Mr. Hare died.'* 

Shan looked down at the little woman beside him. 
^ You are mighty brave/' he said admiringly. ^ And 
to come down here all alone, too. I should think you 
would find more people in New York to paint, though.'' 

'* (Hi, miniature-painting is a sodety parasite," 
laughed Mrs. Hare. ^ All the people I know who can 
afford to have their pictures done, have been painted, and 
it's nicer to wait down here for the next set to get ready 
than it would be to wait up there, struggling with 
poverty." 

*^ I cert'n'y wish you'd paint Miss Paige," said Shan 
quiddy. ^ For me, you know. I'D give you the order 



now." 



** Really, do you mean it? How kind of you. Fll just 
ask her up here to stay with me, and you shall have it 
in a wedc." 

^ I don't believe she could scarcely come," said Shan. 
^ Miz Paige don't allow her to go away from her much. 
She^s not right strong, you know." 

^ Well, then, I could go down there. Oh, are you go- 
ing? Wont you come in and look at some of the l^otifiA 
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I brought with me? To see whether you like my wodk 
or not. And I wish you would stay to dinner. Can't 
you? It's frightfully stupid with no one but the chil- 
dren all day." She made a laughing face. ^ Stay and 
FU drive you home this afternoon, this * evening/ as 
you call it, in time for supper." 

Shan was gazing at her in silence. ^ WeU, what is 
it? " she asked imperiously. ^^ You are thinking very 
hard of something." 

••Yes," answered Shan. "You'll forgive me if I 
speak pretty plainly. You oughtn't to, you mustn't go 
driving about these lonely roads by yourself." 

Mrs. Hare looked at him for a second, then she began 
to laugh. " The idea ! " she exclaimed. " Why not ; 
what possible impropriety can there be in that? Must 
I have a servant or a chaperon? " 

" Please don't do it," he repeated. 

•• But I must. How am I to get about? The children 
are out of doors playing all the afternoon, and I wouldn't 
have the patience to dress them every day." 

Shan looked at her, a deep line in his forehead, his lips 
set fixedly. " You are all alone up here except for the 
children and the nigra servants? " he asked slowly. 

" Why, yes." 

Shan drew a sharp breath. " And you leave the little 
girls up here alone? " 

No. There is old Festus and the two girls in 



<« 
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the kitchen ; though they wouldn't be of much use in case 
anything happened. But there is Carter, the stable boy. 
He is a big, strong fellow." 

Shan set his teeth. ^ Don't go out and leave the chil- 
dren without a white person," he said, almost pleadingly. 
^And dont drive alone about these mountain roads. 
You don't know what might happen." He stopped ab- 
ruptly. He could not tell her why it was dangerous. He 
would ask Mrs. Paige to explain. It haunted him all 
the way home, bringing back with revived pain the trag- 
edy of his own little sister's life. How strange it was 
that the cruel blunders the fates make should have been 
gathered and laid upon his father and his father's chil- 
dren. The spark burned in Shan's 'Cyes as he walked ; 
b chin set hard, protruded obstinately. 



CHAPTER XI 

Ts vsbct's omcB 

WHY do m&k dress themselves more caref iiUy 
than u«i«l when they Me preparing to 
meet an enemy or have a premonition of 
trouble? Is it the remnant of that habit which our an- 
cestors practised of getting into full-dress armour when 
they started out to settle their own and their neighbours' 
affairs? 

Shan chose three shirts successively! and swore freely 
as a help to the process of tying his black silk cravat the 
morning after Jers story. It needed no week-long 
meditation to convince him of the right or wrong of what 
he was to do after that. 

It was usually a few moments before nine o'clock when 
he reached Percy's office, but it was ten upon this morn- 
ing when he walked up the stone steps and entered the 
low-browed doorway. 

Percy was ushering out a client {rom the country, a 
man who had a long-standing feud with a neighbour 
over the fence which separated their adjoining plan- 
tations. 

He was smiling in his comfortable way, his hands in 

\B0 
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his pockets under his frock-coat-tails, as he took large 
steps across the room. He nodded in a good-natured 
aside to Shan as he passed him, and after he had dis- 
missed his caller returned to the private office. 

^'Ah, Shan!" he exclaimed, in that hearty manner 
which everyone knew so well. ^^ A little late this morn- 
ing? Never mind. I'm late myself now and then. We 
all have our little sprees. I remember when I was your 
age, — ^but this isn't business, is it? And I've got a heap 
to do to-day. But those old times come back once in 
a while. My Lawd! What young rapscallions we 
were.'' He laughed softly for a moment. Then his 
manner changed abruptly. *^ You'd better make out 
these papers first, Shan. I shall foreclose the mortgage 
on the 1st of the month." 

Without turning from his desk Percy held out a hand- 
ful of documents towards Shan, and then he added: 
^ Shan?" in a louder voice and turned. He gave a 
slight start as he did so. 

Shan had not offered to take the papers. He stood 
in the centre of the room, his soft black hat in his hand, 
as he gazed quietly at the lawyer. '* I won't be able to 
copy out the papers for you, Mist' Percy," he said in 
his low, drawlingly sweet voice. ** I've decided not to 
keep on reading law with you any longer. I've ^" 

**Not study law any longer? Why, Shan, lad? 
What's happened? " Percy had already gotten himself 
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in perfect control. His face, his attitude, expressed 
mystification, surprise, and regret. 

'^ I beg your pardon, suh. I didn't say I shouldn't 
study anywhere," answered Shan, with a polite smile. 
^* I just said I reckoned I wouldn't study in your office. 
I've decided that it's better for me to quit." 

'^But, my dear sir, this is hardly the treatment I 
should have expected ; that is, that any man expects from 
an honourable man, you und'stand, ta, ha ! " he added 
more hastily than he should have wished. He grew red 
as he felt his blunder, and the hand which held the papers 
closed a little too tightly for necessity, for at his words 
Shan had suddenly become as taut as a bow-string be- 
fore the arrow flies, and his voice vibrated with the 
ominous clearness of the cord as he answered: ^^ I reckon 
it might not surprise you, suh, if I explained my reasons, 
facts which I have only just become acquainted with, 
but with which I reckon you are familiar, which occurred 
in that period to which yo i have just referred. Shall I 
explain? " 

"Why, cert'n'y not, Shan," said Percy suavely. 
" You are at liberty to leave my employ, to leave anyone, 
at any time, I take it. If you fed that you can better 
yourself by the move — ^but I thought that right now, 
while you are working on this river case, you would 
scarcely want to go into an office in opposition to our side. 
You might be misjudged, you understand, ah! ta, ha!" 
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^ I reckon there are some honest lawyers on the other 
side ! '' said Shan, with inquiring emphasis. 

^ Honest ? Why, there cert'n'y are. But they might 
misjudged 

^ I reckon a man — ^most men — ^give folks credit for 
being same as they are," said Shan mildly. ^ I redcon 
I can find someone who will trust me." 

^ I am sure of it, suh. And you have my hearty good 
wishes for your rise in life, your ultimate success in 
your profession; a noble profession, suh, and one you 
promise to adorn. I may also add that I trust what you 
have learned in this office may be helpful to you later 
009 and that if at any time you are in need of advice or 
the strong counsel of the law you will not hesitate to 
bring your troubles to your old friend Percy. Your 
friend Harry's old father, ah! ta, ha! Just consider 
me a foster-father, Shan, will you? " 

Percy had extended his hand, smiling with fatherly 
kindness, his round little eyes twinkling as he lodced up 
at the tall young man before him, who was perhaps em- 
barrassed by so much kindness, for he did not smile in 
answer nor hold out his hand in return. All he did was 
to look fixedly at the lawyer, his nostrils flaring almost 
imperceptibly, his lips somewhat smiling over his shut 
teeth, while a peculiar tautening of the muscles of his 
cheek hinted that he was making a steady effort to keep 
iiknt. 
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Percy's imile became artificial^ fixed, f odish. He took 
hold of a convenient chair with his extended hand and 
repeated: ^ Anything that I can do at any time/' 

** Thank you, suh. I will cert'n'y let you know if 
there is — ever," said Shan smoothly. '* Any man who 
was the kind of friend to my father that you were, could 
not fail to be the same sort to me, could he, suh? " 

^^ Of course, of course ! ** stammered Percy. And as 
%an left the office he heard him still tittering behind him. 

Shan walked up the street feeling as if he ware carried. 
The fierce elation of scorn, of a contempt too great for 
words, of a hatred which could have found relief only 
in the annihilation of what he hated, took his soul out 
of the body of sense for an intervaL Even a bum or a 
knife-stroke would not have given him any pain for the 
moment, so completely absorbed was he in hating the little 
man who had pretended to be his friend, and had yet 
so basely betrayed his father. 

The intensity of Shan's emotions as he thought of 
his father was like the heat of a crucible wherein were 
fused all the dull coin of childish memories, and in the 
rising vapour {rom the white-hot metal he saw only a 
grave-faced man with a lonely, restless look in his ash- 
grey eyes; a man who seldom spoke, was very gentle 
towards his children when he happened to meet them, 
and spent most of his days on horseback. Shan was 
seven when his father ceased to appear at breakfast in 
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riding dothes, a dog at his heeb, and a limp, braided 
whip in his hand. He remembered how he had missed 
what he had never noticed before — his father's hand as 
it passed slowly over his head when he had happened to 
run against him in the hall. 

As he thought of all these bygone incidents, a new 
feeling for his mother pushed up suddenly from the soil 
of his heart as the hardwood trees come after the virgin 
forest has passed; the ignorant pride of his youth had 
been burned away and brave humility came. 

A great pity for his mother filled him ; alone, neglected 
by those who should have been most tender to her, misun- 
derstood, unwelcome, a victim of treachery also, he was 
exultingly glad that he knew, that he had let Percy see 
that he knew, and that now he could start fair with the 
world, the Square excluded. He felt as his father had 
before him: that a man who was not true to his word 
would not be loyal to his family, to his country, or his 
king. And that was what Sara had said to him : ^ Be 
brave." And would not a man have to be very brave in 
order to be always honest? 

For wxoe time after his young friend had left the 
oflBce Percy sat before his desk, appearing to work. 
Then suddenly he rose, snatched up his hat, murmuring 
something as he did so, and went out. He did not go 
very far, merely to the office of Berkeley & Son. ^ Look 
here,^ Clay," he said abruptly. ^ Fm mighty sorry to 
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say this, but Fve had my suspicions for some time, and 
I fed that I had to act. Fve had to let Shan Morgan 
go. I find he's been leaking.'' 

*• What — ^what do you mean? " stammered the Gov- 
ernor faintly. 

^ Ohf not that!" exclaimed Percy, rather snappishly. 
** What could he say anyhow that would hurt you. Who 
would believe him? Jef Sims is the only man except you 
and me who knows positively, and who's he? No, it's 
the water company's business. He's been supplying the 
other side with information and selling his notes that he 
takes at the private hearings. I dare say he has gam- 
bling debts and does it to pay them. Poor boy ! You'd 
better drop a hint to Bur'll. I reckon Shan will go to 
him. He's sure to try to get into some of the other 
offices, and we ought to wawn them. Poor Shan. I'm 
afraid he's a pretty bad egg, just Bke all the rest of 
those Morgans." 

Shan had determined to say nothing to Sara about 
what had happened between him and Percy until he had 
found a place in s<Mne other office. He felt certain of 
her sympathy, of her approval of what he had done. 
He went the very next morning to call upon Mr. Burwell, 
but though that g^itleman was most cordial, polite, and 
encouraging, he had really no place in his office for an- 
other derk. Nor was there a respectable lawyer in town 
who had. They all looked at Shan with eyes which 
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somefaow he hatedf so curious and pitying they seemed. 
He felt a sort of homesickness go through his vitals as 
he walked up the street past the office in which he had 
made so many good resolves — ^where he had expected to 
accomplish so much. 



CHAPTER Xn 

MRS. PAIGE ASKS A PROMISE 

SUMMER is the season of parties and pleasant 
folly in Tazeley, and everyone does his bravest 
to amuse and be amused, remembering that the 
winter cometh when no man can play. With the declin- 
ing sun Madison Street retires into a shell, and society 
resolves itself into units as lifeless as iron filings without 
a magnet. 

Sara went everywhere, anxious only to please her 
mother, longing only to be with Shan. She would be 
glad when winter came again and he and she could ride 
together or sit for long evenings beside the fire, unex- 
pectant of any intrusion from the world outside. 

The morning card-parties were never over until just 
in time for the two-o'clock dinner, but Sara usually left 
before other people in order to rest. 

Mrs. Paige met her as she came up the steps. *^ Well, 
honey, did you win the first prize? " 

^^ No, Tade got it this time," answered Sara, as she 
sank into the hammock with a sigh of relief. 

" What was it? " 

" A little silver pin. She gave it to Clay.*' 
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^* She certainly treats him as if she knew him well, and 
yet it's only a month or so since we met her." 

** Oh, but he knew her before she came here.** 

** Met her at a college dance. What is that? '• 

'^ She was there all the week, and besides, he didn't 
have to keep up the acquaintance unless he wanted to. 
He likes her right much, and I certainly am glad. I 
hope Mrs. Berkeley will be nice to her. Cyan't you make 
her call at Thunderhead, mother? Tacie said she'd like 
to know his mother, and Clay would like it, too.*' 

^ Yes, of course. Quite natural. I suppose Tade 
would like to know all the Morgans, too? Especially 
Miz Morgan." 

"Miz Morgan? " 

** On Shan's account." 

** Oh, Shan ! But he doesn't know Tacie very well. 
He doesn't go to her house as Clay does." 

" My dear child, he is there every day, nearly, I see 
them passing in her phaeton every morning, and you 

know how much less he comes here than Oh, howdy 

do, Agatha? " 

Mrs. Paige stopped abruptly and went forward to 
meet the young girl who was coming towards them. 

"Howdy do, Miz Paige? How are you-all? My, 
but I'm completely tired out. Sara certainly was 
sensible to come home early." 

Her voice was thick and soft, all the r's being absent 
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from her words. Her face, a miniature of the Gov- 
ernor's, had the wedge-shaped eyes, pointed diin, and 
aquiline nose, all as yet very delicate and softened by 
waving, pale golden hair. 

** 1 have to rest up a minute before dinner,'' explained 
Sara. ^Come upstairs, honey, while I change my 
dress." 

^ Did you see Tacie Hare give her prize to Clay? " 
demanded Agatha, sitting down on the edge of the bed 
and watching Sara. 

*^ She just did it for fun. He pretended to be put 
out so because she beat him," laughed Sara. 

** He's just mad about her," answered the girl, with 
a glance towards the open door. ^* I don't dare breathe 
for fear the nigras will hear and carry it all over the 
oty," she added, in a low voice. 

** Every boy here is," laughed Sara. 

^ Oh, I don't mean that way," said Agatha scorn- 
fully. •* I mean for a fact. Of cou'se she is trying to 
get him. But she shan't. Clay's going to marry you." 

^ 'Deed, perhaps I don't want to marry him," answered 
Sara serenely. 

Agatha turned, looked at her for several seconds, her 
under eyelids drawn up, then turned back again. ** You 
reckon you'll marry that other boy, Sara? " she asked 
softly, with a nod toward a picture of Shan which hung 
beside the mirror* 
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^*I don't intend to marry anybody for years and 
years," Sara answered baldly. 

*' Why, honey-lamb, you-all aint going to be an old 
maid, are you? *' inquired Agatha. ** Your boy won't 
wait for you. He'll marry Miz Hare." 

** 'Deed he won't ^" began Sara, then stopped, for 

Agatha had laughed. 

^* Don't you-all try him too long, Sara Paige," she 
said. ^ Boys cyan't fool round waiting too long." 

*• Why don't you marry your own boy? " demanded 
Sara. 

^ I? " Agatha looked at her quickly. 

** Yes," said Sara. *^ I reckon he's mighty tired wait- 
ing for you to quit up playing with these other boys 
'round here ! " 

Agatha did not speak. Her hands, arranging the 
bow in her hair, trembled a little. '^ I don't play much 
with anybody except Harry Percy," she said, and her 
voice fluttered like a candle in a sudden wind. 

Sara turned surprisedly. '^Who-all are you speak- 
ing about? " she said. 

Agatha looked at her. *^ Why, you know ! " she said, 
in a low tone. 

Sara was silent. She knew quite well that Agatha 
was engaged to Harry Percy. Engaged, that is, after 
the manner of Southern girls, who are usually prcmiised 
to half a dozen at once, and who never let anyone but eadi 
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man himself know it. For in the South to break an en- 
gagement, after announcing it, is afanost as serious as a 
divorce, and a girl will run no risks in such matters, feel- 
ing that it is better to keep the man she has really chosen 
in doubt until a few weeks or even days before the wed- 
ding. 

Sara remembered the night of the ball, and in a flash 
knew that Agatha meant Mac Morgan. She had caught 
a glimpse of him standing beside some girl in a dark 
comer of the garden, and at first had thought it to be 
Shan. But as she and Clay went past she knew that it 
was not Shan. It had been too dark to recognise the 
girl, and it was only when, a few moments later, she had 
heard someone inquiring for Agatha that she felt sure 
it had been she in the garden with Mac. 

But what could she do now? To speak against Mac 
would be like treachery to Shan, and besides, Agatha 
would resent it angrily. And yet, yet — ^Sara felt fright- 
ened. All Shan's virtues were his father's, all his faults 
the faults of his bringing up. But Mac's virtues, like 
those of all his older brothers, were so inwoven with the 
mother's nature that, like black and white in one cloth, 
the colour was darker than light. 

She went up to Agatha and put her arms around her. 
** Make him wait a right smart while before you do it, 
wim't you, honey? ** she said earnestly. 

The other girl laughed softly, and, as she did not an- 
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twer, Sara changed the subject to one less near her 
lieart* 

Just after Sara and Agatha had gone upstairs, Shan, 
strolling home after a long aimless morning at the boat- 
dub, stopped in at the old jail. In all the weeks since 
the Governor's ball, he had had no opportunity to finish 
asking Sara that momentous question which her mother 
had interrupted the morning after the ball, and though 
over and over again he had tried to see her, tried to get 
her out on the river or off for a drive, Mrs. Paige had 
always some excellent reason for not permitting Sara 
to go. 

But Shan waited. He felt that his time would come 
if he had to wait for everyone else to be served first by 
the wide scales of ji^tice. 

Mrs. Paige was sitting sewing in the shadow of the 
vine leaves, and she welcomed him brightly, but did not 
speak of Sara. 

Shan, sitting in his favourite spot on the top step, 
looked up once or twice at the sound of steps in the hall, 
but Sara did not appear. 

^ Miz Hare was here, early this morning," said Mrs. 
Paige, leaning forward to bow to a neighbour who was 
passing. ^ She's right sweet, don't you think so, Shan? " 

** Yes, indeed." 

^* I'm so glad Sara likes her. Mrs. Hare's done more 
to rouse her out of this dreadful Southern indifference 
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than all IVe said for years. It just shows what the real 
Northern snap can do for a person. With her energy 
and devemess she would make a good wife for one of 
you impractical boys down here. You aren't one of 
you really fitted to take care of yourselves, let alcme 
assuming the responsibility of some helpless girl." 

" Yes," drawled Shan ; " I reckon that's what Clay 
admires in her. If he should happen to lose his money 
he cert'n'y would need somebody to support him." 

** Clay ! " exclaimed Mrs. Paige, with assumed airiness, 
^ Clay doesn't stand any chance against you. It's you 
Tacie admires. She said to me this morning: * What a 
splendid fellow Mr. Morgan is. He'd make a reputa- 
tion for himself if he'd only go North where he could 
have opportunities, and the right atmosphere.' She cer- 
tainly does think a lot of you, Shan, and she has made 
herself so popular that I should think you'd be right 
much flattered. All the fellows must be jealous of you." 

Shan looked down into the crown of his hat, and a 
flush that expressed other emotions than flattered vanity 
passed slowly, like a doud, across his face. He had once 
asked Mrs. Paige to warn Mrs. Hare against driving 
about alone. Even then Mrs. Paige had been quick to 
turn the anxiety which he would have felt for any woman 
ignorant of the dangers of her surroundings, into a sign 
of special interest, and now she never failed to tell him 
of anything which she thought might build up such an 
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interest. As a matter of fact he had seen less of Mrs. 
Hare than had Clay Berkeley, whose open infatuation 
everyone but Sara's mother had recognised. Yet Mrs. 
Hare, while making her way into that circle from which 
Shan held aloof, had contrived to ask constant favours 
frcHn him, until, in the desolate idl^iess of the weeks 
since he had left Percy's office, her appealing dependence 
on him, and her enthusiastic interest in Sara, had estab- 
lished a form of intimacy between them. 

^ She certainly has been right kind to me," he said 
gravely. *' Is Sara home, Miz Paige? Fd like to see 
fa» just for a second." 

^ Oh, Sara? She's not feeling very weU, Shan. Tlie 
fact is when she stays out here in the hammock every- 
body runs in to talk to her, and ^e doesnt rest up a bit. 
She had a real bad headache the other evening, just from 
seeing so many people at once." 

''Yes, ma'am. I noticed Clay was in here all the 
evening till supper time, ai^d I reckon she was tired out," 
answered Shan mildly. '' I reckon I couldn't see her this 
evening, along about four o'clock, could I, ma'am? " he 
added doggedly. 

'' I'm afraid not, Shan. She's going for a little car- 
riage ride with Clay before supper time, just to brighten 
her up for to-night." 

''I und'stand. WeU, I reckon Fll be going, Mis 
Paige," 
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Shan rose, drawing himself up to his full height, with a 
motion that seemed indiflTerent, it was so slow. 

^ Tell Sara I was right sorry not to see her, but that 
Fm going to keep right on coming until I do." 

His grave eyes rested a moment on Mrs. Paige's with 
a dogged challenge. There was no misreading the look 
in them, which said, ^^ You are wasting your time in talk- 
ing like this to me about Tacie. You know what I'm 
coming here for, and nobody but Sara can keep me from 
coming." 

Mrs. Paige caught a dismayed, fluttering breath. She 
had so long put Shan aside, he had seemed to yield so 
easily and generously to the claims of others upon Sara, 
that she had been more afraid of Sara's loyalty to him 
than of his active assertion of his love to her. Even to 
herself she had never admitted that he would not ulti- 
mately recognise his inferiority. She had never meas- 
ured his strength. 

" Shan," she said, " I— sit down, Shan." 

He waited doubtfully. '^ I reckon I'd better go, Miz 
Paige," he said with his usual gentleness. '* I'll come 
to-morrow if Sara is going to be home." 

"Shan?" 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" I — I don't like to hurt you," Mrs. Paige began, wish- 
ing that his eyes would not fix themselves so patiently 
upon her face. " I know you and Sara have been friends 
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ever since you have been children, and — Shan — that is 
what I had always hoped you would remain, just friends. 
You don't understand Sara, I'm afraid ^" 

"'Deed, Miz Paige," interrupted Shan softly, "I 
think I und'stand Sara better than anyone else does." 

" I don't mean that way. I know Sara has always 
cared for you, and always will — ^as a friend, Shan — ^but 
you don't understand how frail she is, how she needs the 
care and luxury which only wealth can give her. Think 
a moment of what you have to offer her. You have no 
position, no prospects, no home even that you could take 
her to. Don't you see, Shan, that even if you could in- 
fluence her to care for you the way you mean — she has 
such a tender heart, such loyalty to those she loves or 
pities that I think perhaps those very sacrifices that she 
would have to make might constitute an appeal to her — 
and — ^might cost her life." 

Shan's eyes had left her face, and he stood looking out 
into the Square. He took no advantage of the pause 
which she made, and his impassiveness encouraged her to 
go still further. 

" I'm going to ask a great favour of you, Shan. Fm 
going to ask you to make as great a sacrifice to insure 
her happiness as she certainly would be willing to make 
for you if the positions were reversed. She would not 
be the girl to drag you down to her level. You fed that 
the time has come when you can't keep on being friends 
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in the old way, and I am going to ask you to give her up. 
Gro away, or at least leave her alone, Shan, and let her 
adjust herself to another affection. You know that Clay 
loves her. You know what he is and what he could make 
of her life *^ 

Shan turned his head suddenly and looked at her. Be- 
fore she had spoken Clay's name a terrible realisation of 
all that was undeniable in her argument against him had 
overwhelmed him, and he saw himself as the world saw 
him ; forgetting all that the world did not know, he ac- 
cepted its valuation. The reference to Clay brought 
him back with the suddenness of an alarm. He had 
thought before of her comfort, of her position ; now he 
thought of her life in the hands of a man too weak to pro- 
tect her f rdm the consequences of his own unfaithfulness. 
He looked into a future which should hold anguish f cht 
her beside which the poverty of " Dun Lora," and even 
contact with his mother's gaudy cocu'seness, would be 
luxury and peace. 

But even as the impulse to cry out against the crime of 
her ignorant hopes swung him round to Mrs. Paige, he 
realised that there was nothing he could say which could 
not be taken as the outburst of feud prejudice and a 
lover's jealousy. 

" Yes, Miz Paige," he said simply, " I know Clay." 

A sudden terror of what was going on behind his quiet 
, fell on Mrs. Paige — ^a fear that, in heaping upon him all 
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the tnttemess that she had been hoarding against him, 
she had roused forces of antagonism and rebellion which, 
in a Morgan, might call down she knew not what irrev- 
ocable disaster. Thou^^ts of his carrying Sara off by 
night and making her elope with him flashed their sinister 
possibilities through her brain. She felt that the inter- 
view could not be prolonged, and yet, before he left, she 
must put him on his honour. Smilingly, with no trace 
of inward tumult, she held out her hand. 

^ Tlien I have your promise, Shan? ** she said. 

Shan stared at her. A fluirh gathered slowly and 
showed through the dark skin, under which the muscles 
worked for a moment and left his face set. His hands, 
which had been idly holding his hat as he stood before 
her, clenched and grew white at the knuckles. 

^ No, Miz Paige," he said, in a low, even voice, ** I 
havent promised to leave Sara alone — I couldn't ! " 

^ Shan " — ^Mrs. Paige's voice was broken with tears 
— ^^you remember when you were both children — the 
day the fever took my boys, and I left Sara — ^I trusted 
you, Shan ^ 

^I remember," said Shan. ^^ Excuse me, but Fd 
better be going now. Good-bye, Miz Paige." 

He walked slowly to the gate. Tlie sound of wheels 
stopping at the curb made him look up. It wias Mrs. 
Hare's phaeton, and at sight of him flthe had reined in 
her ponies. 
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^ Ah, Mr. Morgan ! ^ she cried, ^ you are ihe very 
person I want to see. I suppose Mrs. Paige told 700? 
We're to have the tableau rehearsal to-night at Mn. 
Berkeley's instead of at my house. Quarter of eight— 
and be early, won't you, because ^ 

^ Fm right sorry, Miz Hare," said Shan. ^ I reckon 
I cyan't be there to-night." 

^ Can't be there, Mr. Morgan? Why, this wcm't do. 
Who is leading you astray? I won't have that! Just 
when I am depending on you to help me carry this thing 
through safely. I wouldn't have undertak^i it if I 
hadn't relied on you. You won't desert me now?" Her 
voice besought him; she tried to look into his eyes as 
she leaned forward. 

Shan stroked the near horse's flank. ^ I cyanH go 
to-night," he repeated as she would have protested. 

''But, Mr. Morgan — ^what has happened? Yoa 
promised the other day to come. Have I done anjrthing 
to offend you, to make you angry? Please tell me. I 
am so sorry to have annoyed you in any way." 

Shan looked at her, then away again. ''No, Miz 
Hare. You didn't do anything. 'Deed you didn't! 
You have been right kind to me. But — ^I never go to 
the Berkeleys'. The Gov'nor and I — he and my father 
— their family and ours — do not agree in some things." 
Shan stood silent for a moment after the end at this 
halting sentence. 
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Mrs. Hare's face puckered a little; sHe immediately 
told herself that here was one of those family feuds whidi 
die had heard so much about and had never come near. 
Noiir she should see the whole thing for herself. Per- 
haps she would have to choose one side. But she must 
hear the other before she cast in her lot with Shan. How 
was she to get at his attitude? She cramped the car- 
riage wheeb. 

**Gret in here, Mr. Morgan,'' she commanded. ^^I 
want to talk to you. Fve been having the most trying 
time about getting a stage for the tableaux put up at 
the end of the ballroom, and I want your advice." 

Shan hesitated. Tortured as he was by his own 
thoughts, he could think of no courteous excuse which 
would he valid in his well-known idleness, and he stepped 
into the carriage. 

^ I am going down to the saw-mill," she said preseiri;ly, 
as they drove around the river side of the city, ^* to see 
if I can get a carpenter. My waiter-man, Festus, sent 
for his brother. He was very capable, but so slow that 
I went to the man who sent me the lumber and asked him 
to get me another. The one he sent was white, and when 
he came and saw a coloured man working there, he re- 
fused to do anything until I discharged Festus' brother. 
Well, I did that, and then along comes this strike, or- 
dered by the carpenters' union because the contractor, 
Mr. Taylor, had employed white men on the new freight 
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oflke and black men down at the pulp-mDl mending the 
roof, and so here I am with no stage and no carpenter. 
For of course my coloured carpenter got mad and re- 
fused to come back, and Festus is ugly about it too. He 
was very impudent, in fact. 

He seems to have roused all the other servants as weD, 
for they have been muttering behind my back, slamming 
doors and breaking dishes until it has almost set jne 
crazy. And yesterday Cora, the nurse-girl, shook my 
little Mary, and I just discharged her then and there. 
Mercy! What a time Fve had with them! 1 simply 
hate these 'nigras,' as you call them. They are the 
laziest, dirtiest, most untruthful set I ever saw in my 
life!" 

Shan laughed. 

^ What is there to laugh at? " demanded Tade in- 
dignantly. ^ I think it is very serious ! " 

'^ I laugh at the way you Northerners all go on about 
the way we treat the * poor blacks,' and then when you 
come down here you get mad at 'em and hate 'em worse 
than we-all ever did. We're sorry for them, we are. 
And it's right smart worse for us too ; we have to endure 
it all the time." 

"But I wouldn't stand it!" exclaimed Tacie in- 
sistently. " Pd — ^I'd have white servants. Aren't there 
any poor white persons in this country? " 

" Yes, indeed," said Shan mildly. " Heaps of 'em. 
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But they won't work as servants. That puts them on a 
kvd with the nigras, and they just natcheUy despise the 
nignis." 

^ But why don't you make kws to make them be- 
have? " asked Tacie. *^ Can't somebody do something 
with them? " 

^They all use them," kughed Shan, with fresh 
amusement. '* There isn't but one party in this State 
and that's the Democratic, but if it wam't for the nigra 
vote I reckon we'd get swamped right much. Even Gk)V- 
'nor Berkeley is depending on them to carry him through 
the next nomination. That's why he's afraid to stand 
for an educational qualification. The blacks know it, 
too, and they'll do all they can to beat us." 

^ But that isn't honest, is it? " demanded Tacie, whose 
knowledge of politics had been derived entirely from such 
conversations as the present. *^Why don't you elect 
another Democrat who is honest and who will keep the 
coloured people in their proper place ; not let them act 
so insultingly and independently — as if they owned the 
whole city ! " 

*' All the electing on earth won't make one white man 
Gfut of two nigras," answered Shan ; '^ and that's what 
you'd have to do before you could keep things straight 
and make the blacks stay where they belong. All the 
white folks can do now is to keep 'em out by force ; force 
of fear, or just by stealing their votes. Do you reckon 
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we'd elect a man over and over again no matter what sort 
of a Grov'nor he was, if we wam't afraid of the Republi- 
cans and their black tickets? No, indeed. We have 
to elect a Democrat, no matter whether he's a scoundrel 
or a fool — ^if he's the man nominated." 

Tacie plucked at the ponies, which had fallen into a 
walk. So it was a political feud, after all, that kept Shan 
away from the Gk)vemor's. She had thought it would 
be something more personal than that. At all events, 
she would not take sides for the present. ^^ These roads 
of yours need some sort of legislation to make them civi- 
lised," she laughed, as the wheels groaned, the carriage 
swaye9 and creaked as it dragged through great ruts 
worn in the ancient cobbles of the street. " Why don't 
you set these lazy, idle negroes that hang around every 
comer to work? Up North, as soon as any sort of an 
election comes around, even if it's only for a new pound- 
keeper, both sides go out and give everybody they can 
catch a job mending the roads." 

" You see, we don't have two parties down here," re- 
peated Shan. " There aint any* call to hire men to vote 
that-a way. All you have to do is to give a man twenty- 
five cents and he'U vote any way. You couldn't get a 
nigra man to mend the road unless he was put on the 
chain gang." 

" What a dreadful place to live in ! " said the widow, 
with a deep sigh. ^I should think yon young men 
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would try to do something. Try to reform things. A 
really honest effort would do a great deal/' 

** Policy is the best honesty in this country,** answered 
Shan. 

** I mean what I am saying ! " exclaimed Tacie. ^ If 
some really honest man, and there must be plenty of 
honest, honourable young fellows ^^ 

**An honest man's the scarcest work of Gi)d down 
around here where the race-problem stares you in the 
face," interrupted Shan. " Eve'body's so busy fighting 
that they don't have time to worry about roads or fences 
or wild onions in the pasture grass or putting in a reser- 
voir up in the sand-spring hills. And besides, nobody 
has any money." 

** Mercy ! " laughed the widow, " is it as bad as all 
that? " 

" If you knew how much worse it is," answered Shan. 
" But I'm not going to tell you," he added. " You've 
had a peep at it in your scuffle with the servants, and 
I hope you'll never see anything worse. I hope nothing 
will ever happen to you." 

Tacie looked up at him as he stopped. ^^I shall 
always be grateful to you for warning me," she said 
slowly. " You have been a real friend to me. The sort 
of a friend one imagines but seldom meets." 

" Did you say you were going to the lumber-yard? " 
asked Shan abruptly. " This is the shortest way.*' 
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During the rest of the drive their conversation ra 
on the baldest lines, without any return to personal mal 
ters, but when Tacie finally set him down at his ow 
gateway ^e had forgotten his abruptness enough t 
retain his hand for a moment in parting. 

'* Can you not change your mind and come to-night? 
she pleaded. ^ I depend on you so." 

^You are very kind, but you do not understand, 
Shan answered. 

As Mrs. Hare drove slowly homewards, her horsi 
walking up the long hill, she meditated on her converse 
tion with Shan. She felt a childlike surprise and pai 
at her failure to weaken his decision. Men general!, 
had obeyed her wishes, were but too glad to have he 
command them. Why did not this man? Was she nc 
as beautiful, as winning, as eager to ple€ise as ever 
And Shan had not appeared to be either dull or hypei 
critical. Indeed, he seemed quite devoted to little Sar 
Paige. 

Mrs. Hare liked Sara too. She was very sweet, poc 
dear child. Tacie had not the slightest wish to stef 
her lover i>ermanently. All she wanted was his attei 
tion, his admiration, and the frank flattery which sh 
had been fed on for so long that she no longer disceme 
its quality. 

Gallantry was her sunshine; without it she droopec 
Coquetry gave colour to her blood ; a flirtation, its pulse 
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Here were two young men, Clay and Shan, fine and fit. 
If day fell in love witii her, could she help it? Sara 
could marry Shan then. For of course she had seen at 
once that Sara was in love with him. Not that these 
Southerners loved anybody much. So long as they had 
a dozen admirers, and could choose a husband from 
among them, it seemed to matter very little whether 
it were Tom, Dick, or Harry upon whom the choice 
feU. 

Of course, Tacie reflected. Clay Berkdey was ten 
years younger than she, but what of that? She would 
make him a far cleverer wife than that little simpleton, 
Sara. And it would be no small satisfaction to defeat 
Mrs. Berkeley, who, by her failure to call, had so 
plainly shown her disdain and indifference to the 
stranger. 

After she had driven on, Shan went straight to his 
cabin to write to Sara. The self-control, which, like 
a sixth sense, had directed his talk during the long drive, 
had gradually cooled the suffocating vapour of his re- 
sentment towards Mrs. Paige. His pain was undimin- 
ished, but its blindness was gone, and he realised that 
while he had borne every scathing word that she had 
naSA to him witiiout retort, in order not to forfeit the 
right of seeing Sara, the fact that she had said them 
would stand between him and the possibility of going 
back to the old jail. He could still make gjdodVsA «^- 
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assertion by writing to her, and, indeed, he must write 
to her to explain — ^what he did not trust Mrs. Paige 
to tell her — ^that his absenting himself from now on 
would not mean indifference or absorption in other 
interests. 

In this first clearing of his vision he felt adequate to 
cope with his own desolation, and, reaching across it, 
shield her from the danger in which she stood. But 
when he began trying to frame the letter he found it 
beyond his skill. Even to Sara tiiere seemed to be 
nothing he could say without either pouring out the 
bitterness of her mother's contempt for him or his own 
love for herself, which he now felt unworthy to proffer 
until he should have made something of his life; this 
life, as it had been spread before him, justifying much 
that Mrs. Paige had said, although he would never for- 
give her for having said it. He saw himself, now the 
pursuer of dreams, now the gambler and roysterer, but 
always the Ishmaelite. Other men might be far worse 
than he, might be as unsuccessful and impractical as he 
had so far proved himself; they were not despised and 
outcast from the high and mighty Circle in the Square. 
With neither family nor friends to encourage or counsel 
him in the life he was ignorantly trying to shape out of 
broken ends, how could he hope that he would ever mould 
himself or his destiny into something fit for Sara to 
share? 
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Thus he reviewed and questioned and tortured himself, 
yet his determination was unshaken to explain to her — ^to 
hold the claim which his sense of her danger justified in 
spite of his unworthiness. But he could not write to her 
while bitterness and despair guided his pen. 



CHAPTER Xm 

IN bbekblet'b law-officb 

jA S the market bell rang in the early twilight next 

/^L morning, Mrs. Paige slipped quietly out of 
J^ ^ the front door and hurried to the gate, lock- 
ing back nervously toward Sara's window as if expecting 
to see her reproachful face. But Sara was sleeping 
peacefully. Why should she have resented her mother's 
marketing on this day more than on another ; seeing that 
she was quite ignorant of those thoughts which made 
Polly feel guilty. 

As Mrs. Paige visited from stall to stall she kept her 
eye on the Governor, and at a moment when he passed 
near, being at the same instant out of Percy's earshot, 
she leaned toward him. ** May I come in and have a chat 
with you some time this morning? " she asked; '^ some 
time wh^Di you are alone? " 

Berkeley stared down at her searchingly. It was part 
of his punishment that he trusted no one. 

** Come about twelve," he answered. ^ I shall be at 
your service then." 

Mrs. Polly smiled at him gratefully and went back to 

her consideration of simlins and snaps. 

180 
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As the Governor turned his glance from the clock on 
the wall Mrs. Paige entered the door and looked up at 
the same clock. ** I was on time," she said, as it began 
to strike twelve, *^ for I was afraid you might have other 
business pressing you." 

** It should wait for you, my dear lady, whatever it 
might be,'' he answered. Mrs. Paige inclined her head 
gracefully, and for a moment tihere was silence. Then 
she looked up. ** Governor," she said lightly, but with 
a tense watchfulness beneath, ** I have had an offer for 
the coal land." 

♦* You have? An offer? " The Governor sat a little 
straighter in his chair. ** From whom, may I ask ? " 

** 'Deed I don't know, sir. A man named Clarke came 
to see me about a week ago. He said he was the agent 
for a company which did not care to be known in the 
matter, but which would pay me five thousand dollars for 
the property — fifty dollars an acre." 

'* That seems rather little," said the Governor slowly. 

'^ So I thought," answered Polly. ** But this Mr. 
Clarke had been over Ihe tract with a mining engineer, 
and they seemed to think that it was not a very deep 
vein. They wanted the coal to use in some sort of other 
mining near here, and thought it would be cheaper to buy 
and work coal lands rather than fetch the coal by rail 
from West Virginia or the Piedmont. They are not will- 
ing to give a cent more than that." 
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The Governor did not speak, and after looking at him 
narrowly for a minute Polly turned her face to the win- 
dow again. ^* I don't want to sell, Governor," she said 
suddenly. ** I feel certain the tract is worth more than 
that, and if I can only hold out I will get it. You re- 
member Percy advised my husband years ago not to be 
taken in by these Northern speculators. We've had to 
sell everything else, as you know, to pay those horrible 
taxes in reconstruction time. But I've hung on to this 
— ^with your help. Heaven knows what I should have 
done without you — ^all the troubles and anxieties I've 
had, and no one to look out for me and Sara." She 
stopped, her handkerchief to her lips. Even the review 
of her mortifications, her griefs, and wrongs due to her 
husband's failings was too painful to her. 

The Governor had extended his hand deprecatingly. 
** Hush, Polly Paige ! I have done nothing more than 
one should do for another in trouble. The coal land was 
too valuable to be sacrificed for taxes. I have always 
hoped you might sell it — at an advantage, you unde'- 
stand." He paused, his voice weakening. 

•*Is this a fair price, Governor? Shall I sell? I 
know that it is unfair for me to ask you this, for we both 
are conscious of my debt to you." 

•* No, no ! Nev' mind that," said Berkeley hurriedly. 

" But what shall I do. I — ^I am driven to the wall, 
Grovemor." Polly's brave voice wavered for a second. 
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^ I have the mortgage on the house here to pay, I 
must live. And Sara. . • . She was not reared to 
work. And I am so anxious about her. I feel as if I 
must get her away from here for a year or two and start 
as soon as possible. There are Influences here which are 
getting too strong. Men are sometimes desperate, and 
Sara is so tender-hearted, so loyal. It is not only those 
she loves, but those she pities. And in the winter, when 
everyone she cares for has gone away, when she is thrown 
upon the companionship of those I speak of — unscrupu- 
lous sons of people one never knew or respected ^" 

The Governor shifted edgeways in his chair, as if it 
had suddenly become too hot. He ran his forefinger 
tremblingly across the scar on his forehead, and his eyes 
rolled toward their comers, avoiding Polly's steady, 
bright stare. A dull, sodden colour muddied his ivory- 
white skin and his thin, finely shaped lips twitched. 

He knew who those ** unscrupulous sons " were. His 
shamed heart stumbled, plunged ahead heavily, seeking 
a hiding-place from the soul that convicted it. And now 
one of these sons was in love with the girl whose fortune 
he needed, had always meant to have. How else was he 
to pay back Percy's claims? To pay back the money 
his brother Tom had left to Clay and which he, the Gov- 
ernor, had used, replacing it with a fresh loan from 
Percy, the man who owned him, purse and conscience. 

If Clay could marry Sara, Polly would gladly ^ve tke 
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coal land up to her, and then nothing would be easier than 
for the Governor to get it into his hands. And now she 
wanted to sell it for five thousand dollars. Why, it w«i8 
worth ten times that. If he once owned it, he could push 
off Percy's hands and act for himself. He could even 
dare to come out for disfranchisement. He could agi- 
tate for a new reservoir up in the hills, and then this 
exhausting case against the pulp mills would be closed 
forever. He could 

** If you advise me to sell, I will." 

Polly's voice brought his thoughts to a halt. 

How could he act so as not to cheat her or lose any- 
thing himself? 

If Percy could advise him — but no! He didn't want 
Percy to know anything about it. He wanted to be free 
from Percy. ** You must get more than that ! " he said 
abruptly. " Why — ^why don't you mortgage it? " 

The lines in Mrs. Paige's face relaxed as if a net had 
been cut away. " Oh," she said, " if I only could ! If 
I knew someone who would take it." 

" I will," said the Governor. " I'll take it for three 
years, and if you get a chance to sell it in that time 
for what it is really worth you do it and pay me then. 
And if you don't get a good offer " 

" If I don't," said PoUy, with a laugh of reUef , " I'll 
make Sara and Clay a wedding present of it, and you 
can do what you think best with it." 



CHAPTER XIV 

AT THE BOAT-CLUB 

SHAN pulled a chair into a comer of the boat-club 
porch out of the glare of the lamps, stretched 
his legs out on the railing, and lit a cigarette. 
Since the day before he had drifted. He had no plans, 
he had no wish until he had written to Sara. 

The water lapping against the piles under the piazza 
had a soothing suggestion of solitude. Away down on 
the river a boat-load of people were smging— girls' and 
boys' voices mingling in the pensive sweetness of dis- 
tance. Across the stream in West Virginia someone was 
picking a banjo and singing ** Maryland, my Mary- 
land." Shan's thoughts slipped back to Sara, seeing 
a star over the mountains reflected on the dark river in 
a broken ray — Sara and himself. He sighed shortly 
and shoved his chair back a little. He wished he could 
stop thinking of her. 

A boat coming up to the landing made him look down, 
curious to see whom it held. Two persons got out and 
the canoe was lifted on to the float. There was a little 
talk, a broken laugh, some words of remonstrance in tihe 
same odd voice. Shan recognised it as Tade's aa shft 
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and Clay came up tihe steps together and went into the 
house without seeing him. A wave of contempt and in- 
dignation swept over him, and for a long time he sat 
staring out over the water. Clay and Tacie — Clay and 
Tacie — ^it would always be Clay and somebody or other, 
if Sara married him. 

Overhead he could hear the murmur of voices, foot- 
steps, and sometimes laughter, and he knew that Tacie 
and Clay were sitting in one of the little balconies outside 
the committee rooms. 

Other people had been coming for some time, tihough 
he had not noticed it ; girls were chattering on the piazza 
and the door of the bar swung ceasdessly as punch and 
iced drinks were served. 

In his comer Shan was out of the way of the prome- 
naders, and as they passed he caught snatches of talk 
without noticing what was said, until Flavilla Percy's 
voice exclaimed : '^ You'd think she knew him well enough 
by this time to keep him from taking too much." 

Shan looked after her, wondering who she meant, and 
even as he did so another couple passed him, the girl 
exclaiming : *^ Someone ought to stop him ! I reckon 
she doesn't know what to do with him by this time ! " 

Shan was wide awake now. The music had begun 
again and the dancers were streaming back to the floor. 
Shan walked to a window and looked in. Tacie and 
day were not among the dancers who, as they smiled at 
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each other, seemed to his overwrought mind to be laugh- 
ing at the two upstairs. 

What was it? Did Tacie indeed not realise what 
would happen if Clay had even one glass too much of 
punch? 

He went around to the front of the house, through the 
hall, and upstairs quietly. Through the open door of 
one of the rooms he saw two figures sitting at a small 
table in the balcony. One of them was Clay, and as 
Shan's step sounded on the bare floor he saw Tacie pull 
away her hands from Clay's grasp. 

Shan did not look at Clay at all. He went straight 
up to Tade and spoke to her. *' Will you come inside a 
moment, Miz Hare? Mist' Berkeley will excuse you, I 
am sure." 

Clay turned slowly around. "What do you want, 
Shan Morgan?" he asked. "You clear out. Tacie's 
going to ma'y me torectly, aint you, Tade dear? " 

The voice, the words, the gestures accompanying them 
were hopelessly drunk. 

Tacie had started violently at sight of Shan, had 
looked to and fro as if for some hole through which she 
might sUde, and then sat motionless, staring at Clay 
as if to silence his babbling with the force of her 
shame. 

But the f ooUsh man kept on. 

Shan turned as steps came up behind him^ and, seeing 
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a waiter bearing a tray of fresh glasses, Shan motioned 
him away. ** You needn't leave that," he said briefly. 
** Mist' Berkeley won't care for any more to-night." 
' Clay, who had watched this countermand of his orders, 
began to rise. 

**Heah, niggeh, I ohdehed that. Leave it." He 
started a threat with his arm which ended in a lazy sweep, 
and as his hand fell he lodced sleepily at Tacie. Shan 
turned to her again. **I will escort you home, Miz 
Hare," he said courteously. ••You cert'n'y must not 
stay here any longer." 

Tacie had not once moved her eyes from Clay's face. 
She had watched him from a whirlpool of apprehension, 
distrust, and importunity. She tried to force Shan out 
of the spell she had woven, which he had broken. 

Now she drew away. ** You are very kind, but I pre- 
fer to remain with Mr. Berkeley." She would not give 
up what she had struggled so hard to grasp. Why had 
Shan come at this moment, just as Clay, goaded by 
jealous vanity, by all that her insidious art had roused 
in his stubborn, weak nature, had pressed her seeming re- 
luctance to the point of acquiescing in a marriage be- 
tween them this very night. 

•• I reckon you cyan't do that, Miz Hare," said Shan 
gently. " He cert'n'y aint fittin' to carry you-all home 
to-night." 

Tacie flushed painfully. *•! — ^you would have me 
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leave him in this condition? " she stammered. Now that 
it was all over she must get out in a manner favourable 
to herself. 

Shan smiled sourly. ** I will 'tend to him right soon," 
he answered. " Only come before you are disgraced.'' 

His words had grown suddenly stem. 

Tacie rose with a look half pleading, half hesitating. 
Had she indeed lost Clay? Would she lose Shan also 
if she dallied? She turned her head to look again at 
the man on the other side of the table. Clay had stepped 
out from behind it, and now started swayingly toward 
her. " Don't let him bother you, Tacie," he said in a 
maudlin voice, " I won't let him touch you. G'way from 
heah, you Shan Morgan, don't you know you aint fittin' 
to touch a lady's hand, you son of ^" 

A smothered curse finished the sentence beneath the 
smacking grip of Shan's hand. Shan's eyes, dark with 
rage and pain, were upon Tacie as he flung the one word 
*' go " at her, wrapped an arm about Clay's neck, and 
brought him to the ground. 

As Tacie passed the door he followed her and closed 
it. ** Wait at the foot of the stairs for me," he said, 
and went towards the grill room. At the door stood the 
head waiter. "Tucker," he said quietly, "there is a 
man upstairs in the front room. He is not to have 
another drop to-night. You unde'stand? If he were 
to get drowned going back in his boat they might hold 
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you-all responsible." When he had said this he went 
out without waiting to be answered. 

Tade followed him silently into the street. She had 
watched his great, gaunt figui^, black against the gay 
crowd withiUf and now it blotted out ererjrthing as he 
went ahead of her. He was breathing rapidly and did 
not speak for a moment. Presently he whipped out his 
handkerchief, lifted his hat and wiped his forehead, and 
Tacie heard him draw a fierce, sobbing breath. Then he 
stopped short and looked back. " I cert'n'y beg your 
pardon," he said gently, ** I forgot that I took such long 
steps." Tacie could not speak. 

Then he spoke ag€dn gravdy, even harshly. ** I am 
sorry, Miz Hare ^" 

" Please, please ! " she murmured. 

" I am sorry," he went on without correcting himself, 
*' that I had to seem rude. It was none of my business, 
I know, to interfere ; but I could not leave you with Mist' 
Berkeley. He is not responsible after he has — ^in a case 
like this. Folks were talking downstairs already. I'll 
carrjr you up to the house and you can wait there while 
I get the horse up and drive you-all up to Thunder- 
head." 

** You are very kind to me. I am glad you came. I 
didn't know — ^I didn't understand — ^I couldn't leave 

him ^" She could not for shame go on. Shan was 

silent as she racked her brains for some excuse. 
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She stared up at the silent man walking before her m 
the darkness. Even angry shame could not deny his 
honour, his goodness. Now and then a negro passed, 
staring back curiously. The hill rose steep at one side 
and on the other ran the river, seen between the wretched 
houses. The doors of some of these houses were open/ 
and persons standing there, seen clearly against the 
orange light of a dull lamp, turned to stare after the un- 
familiar two who passed. All sorts of sounds were heard 
within: laughter, crying, maudlin singing to the music 
of banjos or harmonicas, and quarrelling. 

Tade shivered, wondering why Shan had brought her 
through this, and whether anyone would see and know 
her. 

Presently they turned a steep comer and began to 
dimb a hill. 

It was a very steep hill, and in the darkness Tacie 
imagined that whispering shadows passed them. When 
at length Shan stopped at a hedge to wait for her she 
was gasping with terror and exhaustion. Why could 
they not have gone up Madison Street? What did it all 
mean? 

Shan reached out his hand. ^^ Come in here,'' he said 
briefly. He was no courtier now. 

Tacie obeyed shrinkingly. 

^ It's only our orchard/' he explained, as he knew her 
to be shivering. 
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** I don't care where it is. You are cruel ! " she flashed 
out. '* I wish you had left me alone." 

*^ I am right sorry ; I couldn't/' he answered. 

Passing under innumerable crooked boughs they 
reached a dump of straight stiff ones which whispered as 
the wind caressed them. ** Wait here beside these fir 
trees until I fetch the horse," ordered Shan. 

She sank down on the ground and closed her eyes, hear- 
ing a key turn in a lock, footsteps on a floor. Then she 
started violently. Shan had thrown a wrap over her. 
*.*You mustn't take cold," he explained. He did not 
want to tell her that he feared someone might see her 
white dress. 

When he had gone away Tacie sat very still, leaning 
against a tree. 

She did not think. She merely contemplated the pic- 
ture which kept passing before her ; Shan as he wound his 
long arms around Clay, the spread of his shoulders, the 
terrifying curve of his body as he twisted him and laid 
him on the floor, his face unfamiliar in its disdain, its 
pity, and its pain. 

Tacie's soul cowered before his. 

Suddenly she started to her feet, throwing aside the 
rug and staring about her. She had heard voices. They 
were approaching. Should she run? If it were Shan, 
why did he not speak? She called his name timidly. 
Dismay gripped her as two persons came slowly from 
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among the trees, paused, then advanced again. Tacie 
stared at them ; she had lost all power to run. 

A thick whisper came to her lips as one of the two, 
a man, drew closer step by step, his feet tearing the long, 
matted grass. When he was close enough to touch her, 
his face so near that she could see the whites of his eyes, 
his black moustache and imperial, a light smile touched 
his lips, she saw that she had been recognised, and that it 
was Mac Morgan. Then he drew back softly without 
turning around, and taking the arm of the woman whose 
face Tacie had not discerned, he was soon absorbed in 
the darkness. 

When Shan appeared a moment later she could not 
control a cry of nervous weakness. Shan grasped her 
arm. " For God's sake don't ! " he whispered, while he 
lifted her into the high brake. 

As they went swiftly along the road to Thunderhead 
Tade clung tightly to the two-wheeled wagon, which 
swung from side to side of the rough road. 

Shan did not speak. With him was only one idea: 
I to get Mrs. Hare home, to leave her in safety, to get 
away from her. If he could protect her name, guard 
her from the scandalous gossip which was sure to attack 
her through the events of the evening, it would be enough 
for the present. 

A man, seasoned by slow growths of striving and re- 
pression, of hope and disappointment, will look with sad 
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clearness of vision upon all pro^nises of divine virtues in 
those who would be his friends, and he refuses himself 
the sweet deception of god-like power which is always 
theirs before the proof is asked. He takes them as they 
come; thankful for each gift, but believing none which 
have not revealed themselves. 

Shan was yet a child in his eagerness and trustful- 
ness to believe in and worship those whom he called his 
friends, and he was stunned by the revelation of a base- 
ness which appeared all the more unlovely by virtue of 
those contrasting charms which had been shown. He 
could accept the rough carousals of ignorance and bare, 
lusty vice, but to kiss a rose, and smell decay was abhor- 
rent. 

And now he felt a dread of her which was quite new. 
As a woman who appealed to his chivalry in her isolation 
and apparently brave effort, he had ignored in her the 
coquetries which had made her from the first more or less 
a subject of gossip among the uncharitable. He had 
accepted her simply as Sara's friend. Now, in his dis- 
illusionment, and in the battle with his own hopeless de- 
spondency, he recognised the appeal which Tacie could 
make to all that was worst in him. Since he had been 
trying to mend his life, to make it the honest, yes, noble 
business which his father's would have been had not an- 
other destiny thwarted it, he felt the desperate weakness 
which had come in the effort of trying unused virtues. 
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He must get away from her, from everyone. He must 
stop thinking until he grew calm again, conquered the 
angiush of the insult Clay had given, of Tacie's dis* 
honour, of his own unworthiness. 

** I won't stop," he said gently, as he drew up in front 
of the terrace. 

^ No, I suppose not." she answered, and then began to 
sob. 

Shan was embarrassed, pained. He shifted his whip 
and put a hand out to her. ^^ Please don't ! " 

**0h, I will, I must!" cried Tacie fiercely. "You 
treat me so — ^you despise me. You do not understand. 
You are cruel. Oh, Shan, Shan, Shan ! " 

Shan watched her stumble up the steps. "Forgive 
me," he said, not knowing what else to say. Then he 
turned and drove away with the sound of her tears pur- 
suing him, his own being bitter in his eyes. 

When he reached home he put up his horse, changed 
his clothes, took his gun and went out. Long before 
daylight he was in the woods, miles above the city and 
still striking towards the mountains. 

Where was he going? He did not know. The dark- 
ness hid his path, hid the day. He wanted to be alone 
with the forest and the hills, those faithful friends of 
his youth who were ever the same, whose years brought 
no change. He yearned with a physical longing to 
touch their rough bark, to smell the pungent purity of 
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thdr sap, to hear their branches murmur as one talks 
to the best beloved, to pour out the bitterness and wrath 
and rebellion and soreness which filled his heart; to fill 
that heart again from their pure counsel ; from the wis- 
d<Hn which never betrays nor confounds the heart which 
trusts it. 



CHAPTER XV 

AT THE SOURCE OF THE BIVEE 

SHAN walked on until six o'clock. Then he 
stopped at a farmhouse and knocked. A wcnnan 
' looked through idie window, and he saw her 
face change from suspicicm to pleasure as she recog- 
nised him. He had been there ever since he was old 
enough to carry a gun, and had gone past that way on 
his hunting trips. 

^^ I reckoned you-all were one o' them niggeh mule 
drivehs," Minty said relievedly. ** Jim he-all went toe 
town yestiddy 'n' he aint come back yit. My boy's heah, 
but he's sick in baid, 'n' aint no mite o' use to me." 

**Jim cert'n'y oughtn't to leave you-all alone out 
here," answered Shan with real solicitude, as he looked 
at the poor, faded mountain woman, and thought of her 
lonely fears, of the dangers which threatened any white 
woman left alone. He stayed with her for an hour, and 
when he left carried with him a hunk of cold com bread 
left from the breakfast she had prepared, and some rab- 
bit meat for his lunch. 

It was a clear day, with a sparkle in the air, and yel- 
low sunlight over all. Here and there some lazy clouda 

m 
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played above the valley, rolling their slumberous purple 
shadows like a blush across the leaf -denuded mountain 
shoulders. The foothills and wooded valleys brooded in 
mystery except where streams, like wild girls at play, 
swooped to and fro, shaking silver ribbons. 

All the farms had long ago dropped below, even the 
cabins of loggers and hunters were rarely seen. 

Sometimes he was silent, looking up at the trees as 
other men look at i^xjuaintances in the street. ^ Hey, 
old sweet gum, they haven't cut you yet? Well, it's a 
pretty day to be alive." Or, again : " There's that old 
pitch-pine. I cert'n'y did think the lightning had 
killed it. It's as tough as bull beef." Suddenly he 
stopped and exclaimed : ^^ My Lawd ! " 

A wide swath had been cut through the trees straight 
down the mountain side as a chute for the timber which 
was being felled without regard to size, species, or qual- 
ity. Disordered heaps of branches and bark lay about, 
and the stripped trunks looked like the forgotten dead of 
battlefields. 

The' earth had already begun to wash away in long 
runnels after a heavy rain, commencing in a new spot 
that devastation and destruction which a wanton greed 
in the capitalist creates, and a more wanton greed in the 
legislator encourages. 

Shan, to whom every tree was part of the sacred mys- 
tery and life of the forest, of the mountains, felt black 
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passion In his breast as he viewed this slaughter of the 
trees which he knew were to feed the pulp mill which in 
its turn fed ihe grist which kept Berkeley's party alive. 

He clinched a hand, then turned and went on. What 
was the small loaf of his desire to set things right among 
so many well-fed pharisees? 

And yet, he believed that God Himself had put that 
loaf Into his hands ; to share, too, with some who would 
gladly eat It. 

By degrees his serenity and courage came back to 
him. The solace and power of the steadfast hills, feed- 
ing a thousand valleys from their daily bounty, enrich- 
ing those who gathered about their feet with the cease- 
less drift of their forest soil, with the unfailing rivers 
hidden in the breasts of their maternity, with the erosion 
of their rocks, with the slow-melting snows which brought 
fatness and green richness, nourishing the just as well 
as the unjust, made Its way with him. To spend and be 
spent; there lay their doctrine, their purpose, perform- 
ance, and great glory. Shan felt It, responded to It, 
knew himself once more. His humiliated manhood re- 
asserted Itself. Whatever Mrs. Paige had against him, 
whatever she feared, he at least had the right to tell 
Sara that he would always love her, would try to make 
his life worthy of her love. So much was any man's 
privilege. 

And Sara must be the one to teU him what she thought 
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and wished. He knew that she would tell him honestly. 
The fierce, contemptuous hatred and loathing which he 
felt for Mrs. Paige were softened by the passive, patient 
greatness of the hills, and he knew that, as soon as he 
got back to the city, he would go to her and speak to her 
as only a man can speak whose life hangs in the flood 
of such love. A sort of shiver at his own weakness re- 
proached him. 

Sara should not be given to Clay to satisfy her 
mother's ambition while he stood craven and dumb. 

He had been walking a long time, only mechanically 
conscious of direction, now threading a deer trail, now 
following the bed of a freshet, or clambering up the 
steep side of a sandstone wall, clinging to sharp cusps 
of stone, to tree roots, to vines and branches, the way 
growing clearer through the maze below. 

It was hazy twilight. Here and there a star stood 
tiptoe on the far-off mountain ridge. A last wreath of 
rosy cloud was fading above. Once a night-hawk cried, 
an owl flittered past him. Far, far off a beU sounded 
once, twice, then breathed away into silence. 

Presently Shan was busy gathering firewood and the 
branches for his bed. The flaunting blaze of sticks and 
cones was too imperative for reverie, it meant work and 
supper and sleep, all of which he craved eagerly. 

" What a feast you will make, Molly Cottontail,'* he 
laughed, as he skinned a rabbit he had shot, spitted it on 
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a sharp stick, and roasted it over the shimmering bed 
of coals. When it was cooked he sat down cross-legged, 
warding off the heat with an elbow while he wrenched 
the bones apart with his hands, tore the hot flesh with 
his teeth, and at last, when not a fragment remained, 
filled, warm, and drowsy, he wiped his face and hands on 
the pine needles, and smothered his fire to safety. 

He lay a while in his nest of fir boughs and leaves, his 
eyes wide and dreamy, listening to the voice of the woods 
which has neither words nor language. 

A persistent vireo calling ^^ Wake up, wake up, wake 
up!" announced sunrise. There was a clean smell of 
moss, of earth and leaves in the air, and the ^^ branch," 
the stream which further down became Clare's Creek, 
here but a thin sKp of brook, ran over the brown rocks 
with the skip, laugh, and twirl of a girl in short dresses. 
Scxnething in its low voice woke Shan sooner than the 
vireo. He turned, stretched himself with a long yawn, 
which made his muscles vibrate like a tense string, leaped 
up, stripped off his clothes, and bathed in the amber 
pool under the tiny cascade. 

The bright chill of the water made him catch his 
breath with its sharp tonic. He stood up, arms extended, 
the water dripping f nxn his brown skin in glittering 
rillets. He stretched up his hands, threw back his head, 
and drew a big breath of gratitude for life, and the 
amazing splendour each new morning prQim&ed* 
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^^ A hunting day, if eveh there was one,** he said, as 
he rubbed himself dry with handf uls of moss ; ^^ and I 
am mighty hungry. If I can get a pa'tridge or a 
rabbit, I'll go oveh to Martin's and get s<Hne breakfast 
with him." 

He picked up his gun and began to ascend the last 
lift of the ridge he had been climbing. There was a 
deep ravine on this side of ^^ Wild Cat," as the mountain 
was called, by crossing which he could get across to the 
main ridge without a long detour. As he reached the 
head of this ravine and started to descend, he turned and 
lo(^ed across. 

Over the edge of the mountain, in apparent nearness, 
lay the valley, still sombre in the shadows. The low hiUs 
which seemed so large, so steep when close at hand, were 
now shrunk by comparison to a row of earthworks, mole 
mounds ; a mere unheaval of the old river plain. 

And beyond the valley, yet brought so near by the 
beguiling clearness of the morning air that one longed 
to leap out toward them, and seeming to sway and un- 
dulate like the waves of that ocean which once had cov- 
ered them, rose the Blue Ridge. Range beyond range, 
peak above peak, north and south, as far as the eye 
could reach swept the bronze and purple of their wooded 
slopes until they receded to the violet and grey of unre- 
membered distances. 

The boundary of the world he loved — ^his South. For 
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that he would live, as others had died for it. For that 
and Sara. 

It was a beautiful world as he gazed down at it, and a 
noble boundary, an inspiring limit ; for as the mountains 
faded from sight, they seemed to reach up into the sky 
and blend there with the morning clouds ; becoming part 
of their transcendent glory, and leading straight up into 
heaven. 

As Shan looked out across the dizzy spaces beyond 
which the mountains swooped like a bird on the wing, 
he felt for a moment the joy of an innocent heart, the 
strength it gives. 

Then something marred his vision, broke the spell. 
The spires of the courthouse pushed up and pierced the 
mist and smoke of the city, and were with him. 

As a man feels who stares into a clear lake, looking 
for new treasures, and sees only the reflection of his own 
weary face, so Shan felt as he bdield those towers be- 
neath which he was yet to find the hardest hours of his 
life. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THB EMPTY saUABE 

EVA MORGAN was sitting on the piazza steps 
at ^^ Dun Lora " when Shan walked across the 
f grass to the house. He had been g#ne four 
days since the night at the boat-dub. Eva looked at him 
questioningljy as he took hold of her curls, exclaiming : 
** Heyo, sister ! What you-all doing round here since 
Pve been away?" 

^ We've been hunting and searching for you, Shan. 
Mac and Agatha have run off." 

^ What? " He pulled back from the words. ^^ Mac 
and Agatha Berkeley? " 

" They certVy did. They were married at Harlans- 
burg the very night you left, and they're coming back 
here right soon. Mac wrote to mamma that they'd take 
the best bedroom." 

StiU Shan did not speak. 

*^ There are two letters for you," Eva added, as a 
fresh incentive to conversation. ** They came the first 
evening. Ill get them." 

Shan swept them from her as if his haste could catch 
the time which was irrevocably past. 
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One was from Sara. 

^ Deab Shan [it read] : 

** Can you come in for a feur minutes this erening? 
Mother and I are going out to supper, but if you will 
come in and wait I will be right much obliged. I want 
to ask you about several things, as mother has suddenly 
decided that we are going to the capital for the winter. 

** With love, 

**Saea.^ 

Feeling waited quiescent for the rest, as he opened the 
second letter — ^from Mrs. Paige. 

^ Dear Shan : 

^ Sara and I expect to leave on the ten train to-mor- 
row morning. You will understand this plan, which I 
have suddenly decided upon for the benefit of Sara's 
health. I wish we could have seen you before we left, but 
we must not expect to keep you to ourselves any longer. 

** Your sincere friend, 

" Mabian Paige.** 

Shan threw back his head and laughed and laughed. 

Eva looked up, winking quickly in a sort of fear at 
the sound. ^^ What was funny, Shan? " she asked. 

But he did not answer. He did not even hear. The 
sound of his laughter filled his ears with its lifeless 
rattle as he fell and fell, down between the black walls 
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of the abyss, into an unplumbed and unlodked-for 
darkness. 

Eva began again, hesitantly: ^^ Everybody thought 
you had run away, too," she said. ^^You and Miz 
Hare." 

Shan stopped laughing abruptly. *^ They did," he 
exclaimed. " Who's everybody ? " 

*^ I don't know. Bob heard it in the city. They said 
— ^why, where are you going, Shan? " 

Shan did not stop to answer. Pursued by the flaunt* 
ing figure of Mac's and Agatha's elopement, he went to 
meet the misery of this lie against himself, feeling as 
one does who is caught and crushed between two blind 
and resistless forces. 

Mac and Agatha — ^his brother and Berkeley's daugh- 
ter. Like maddened bees that sting and sting again, 
their fury exhausted only in death, Mrs. Paige's clear, 
unsparing words swarmed out about him now, stabbing 
him into blind torture. How would she feel now. How 
many times more alien he had been made in four little 
days. And he had been accused of the same cont^nptible 
deed, with Tacie Hare as its inspirati(m. 

He found himself running, and stopped, bursting out 
into laughter again — the gathering of the fates to catch 
this nimble and strong soul provoking derision in the 
very depths of his defeat. 

There was no one about when he reached the city, 
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and as he went down the long, uneven street he felt sud- 
denly lost and alone. He stood in the post-office door, 
and looked across the way. A woman had ccHne out to 
the sidewalk, and was drawing a bucket of water from 
the pump at the curb. The overflow ran into the gutter, 
mingling with the milky grey slop water, which trickled 
with languid persistency down hiU toward the next side- 
walk cistern. 

The shutters of the shop window next to the house 
from which the woman had come were all up, and a 
crape streamer hung from the handle of the door. 

On the steps of the shop a group of negroes idled in 
the sunshine, laughing sleepily, and pushing against 
one another as did the flies crawling over the window 
pane. 

In the middle of the street lay some fish-heads where 
a market man had thrown them, and the reek from them 
had drawn a swarm of bluebottles which buzzed noisily 
in the silent heat. 

A slow repugnance rose in Shan's throat. After the 
hills and the clean beauty of the forest paths, the 
familiar slatternliness of the streets had an added dingi- 
ness. He felt weary, depressed, indifferent, after the 
storm. His eyes wandered restlessly toward the moun- 
tain line which hedged him in. How narrow the world 
was ; this world which judged and punished people for 
faults not their own. He hated it suddenly in a way 
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that wrenched his body with its inadequacy for such a 
passion, and the hatred of it was a reflection of the hatred 
he felt for Mrs. Paige. She stood before him in this mo- 
ment of his deepest loneliness, unswerving, successful, 
and complacent, defying him cheerfully to evade the bar- 
rier which she had built from his own honourable nature. 
But her defiance roused his own. He would write to Sara 
this very day — she should know — should understand. 
Words flitted before him with swift brightness, seem- 
ing already — ^unconnected and unarranged — ^to be cry- 
ing to Sara for him. He swtmg about and saw Dr. 
Tucker. 

Shan caught his eye and went to him. ** How are y% 
doctor. Anyone hurt? " 

^^ Shan? Thank the Lord! Man's crazy drunk in 
here. Cut himself and won't let me sew him up. Ccxne 
hold him." 

Together the two ran back. Shan held the man for- 
cibly while Tucker gave him a needleful of morphine to 
quiet him, then sewed up his wrists. 

^^ He's been drinking ever since his two children died 
last week," explained the doctor, as he and Shan walked 
back to Main Street together. "They both had 
diphtheria, and I couldn't do anything — ^rotten all 
through from bad food and vile water. I cyan't make 
'em understand that they mustn't use the cisterns or the 
river water, and they'll die like sheep as long as they 
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do it." He touched a finger to his hat brim as he left 
Shaii» and went on. 

The young man watched him out of sights f eding 
more desolate, more alone than ever. If he only had 
something in his life like that to offer Sara. But he 
would put something there soon. He hurried back to 
his cabin, settled himself at the table with Sara's picture 
before him, and began to write. 

At first it was impossible to shape anything into sen- 
tences. He wanted so to pour it all out before her. But 
after a time the mechanical part of it helped him, and 
he wrote on without pausing, each point clearing the way 
for the next, as a tangled thread gives way, knot by knot. 
He hid nothing, he excused nothing. But neither did he 
excuse his pleading. He let his love be its own reason. 
And as he wrote of it, it was reason enough. It might 
have moved one far less ready to be persuaded than was 
Sara. It would have lifted Sara out of that meshwork 
which held her in its fine-spun web, lifted her and set 
her firmly on the good ground to which she was trying 
to find her way, alone, through the snares set for her. 
Brave, eager, uncompromising, and passionately loving, 
it was yet sad. For it offered that which at its worst 
a woman respects, at its noblest she reverences ; the gift 
of a human heart ; and this man's heart was heavy with 
regret for its own unworthiness. 

When it was finished he took it out and ij^osbed vt^ «xA 
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th^ saddled his horse and rode off 9 he did not know 
where. He merely wanted to move, to relieve the intol- 
erable restlessness of his thoughts* He had begged Sara 
to send an answer quickly, and until it came he waited 
to live again* 

He grew tranquil as he rode. Not at peace, as he had 
been in the hiUs, but patient. His case had been taken 
to the highest court, and he expected to acquiesce in its 
decision. 

He told himself that anyone might demand a hearing. 
Here, at the turning point of his life, he reviewed his 
own judgments. Had he, whom the world condemned, 
been too unsparing of others ? He thought of Tacie, and 
the thought convicted him. Had he waited to hear her 
story? Had he given her time to deny all that his mind 
arraigned against her? He had merely dragged her 
away. 

How was she to know that a julep would make Clay 
drunk? How could she stop him when he had gone 
too far? How could she leave him and go home 
alone? 

He turned his horse toward Thunderhead. 

Tade kept him waiting a long time. The room had 
an unfamiliar, vacant air. A packing case stood in one 
comer, the piano was dusty and bare of music, the grate 
full of papers. Shan stared absaitly at the windows, 
thinking of forgotten playmates, of himself as a little 
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boy, of his father dead, and how dreary the house had 
been on that day long ago. 

He turned slowly when Mrs. Hare came in. She had 
on an old black dress ; there were deep circles under her 
eyes, and she hardly smiled as she gave him her hand 
limply, then took a little straight chair at some distance. 

^ You see things in disorder," she said, with a mo- 
tion of her hand. ^^ I am just packing up to go away 
to Baltimore for the winter, to paint some miniatures." 

Shan looked around, then back at her. Her words 
touched the seething mass of his thoughts as unpene- 
tratingly as a handful of water a wall. 

** Miz Hare," he began bluntly ; " I know you didn't 
want to see me, but I had to come and ask your pardon 
for treating you so meanly the other night. I was 
natchelly hot with Clay, and I reckon I said more than 
I had any right to. You were perfectly right to feel as 
you did, and my behaviour must prove to you that I 
aint fittin' to ask for your friendship, as Clay Berkeley 
said. Not because I am ashamed of my father or — or 
family," his voice swerved a little as he said it, " but just 
because I'm such a natchell-bom fool. I jump in and 
hurt the very folks I love most because I haven't a spec 
of patience. I cert'n'y am ashamed. I hope you will for- 
give me ^" 

He rose and held out his hand, bending a little and 
gazing down at her from his great height ; humble for all 
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his pride, very uncertain, and yet hoping that she would 
understand what it had been so hard to say. 

Mrs. Hare did not lift her hand. She sat staring up 
into Shan's face, her eyes round, her mouth a little open. 

** You are sorry, then, for what you did ? ^ She spoke 
slowly, with a certain stiffness of the tongue. '^ You re- 
gret having acted as you did? Having helped me? " 

Shan looked at her stupidly. ^ I am sorry I dragged 
you off as I did. I had no right to interfere ^ 

Tacie's colourless face was as quiet, as fixed as only a 
human face can be when a powerful emotion stands be- 
neath the surface in the stillness of its climax, the 
features fading as the glass of a window becomes invis- 
ible when a lamp is lit within. 

^* Did it ever occur to you that I might need to ask 
for forgiveness? " she said rapidly. ^ That I might be 

the one who had — had ^* She put her hand to her 

dry lips. ^ If you thought I had been the one to blame 
in this, in everything, had been the cause of all the blun- 
ders you take upon yourself, would you still be my 
friend? — ^would you? " Her voice ended gaspingly. 

Shan, his arms folded, his head bent forward, looked 
up. ^^ I reckon I would," he said gently. 

^ Oh, Shan ! But wait — ^if you thought I had done it 
on purpose. If you knew, because I tell you so, that I 
led Clay Berkeley on, encouraged him, to make you think 
I cared for him, just — ^just to make you unhappy, to 
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try to make you care for me, could you — ^then? '* She 
stood up suddenly. ^^ No," she laughed. ^^ You needn't 
speak. I know you wouldn't. You couldn't. You are 
too honest, too sincere to care for anyone as dishonest 
as I have been. And now you can judge whether I care 
for your friendship or not when I tell you that I am 
willing to lose it rather than deceive a man who has been 
so loyal, so kind. That is what I have been doing every 
day ; trying to make you believe that I cared for Clay, 
that I was going to marry him because — ^because — oh, 
Shan ! Don't you see," she cried suddenly ; ^^ I only did 
it to make you jealous. I thought perhaps then— oh, I 
am too wicked — too despicable ^" 

She turned to rush from the room, but Shan caught 
her hands in his hard grip and held her. ^^ Don't go 
like that," he said. 

Tacie did not speak. She merely looked up, her head 
thrown back a little, her lips moving wordlessly. 

Shan's fingers unclosed. 

** I am so sorry," he said in a low tone. ** I am not 
worthy of that, Tacie." 

As he rode down the mountain and thought how dif- 
ferently the interview had ended from anything which he 
had dreamed, he felt strangely bewildered,, strangely 
touched amidst all his utter disillusion. 



CHAPTER XVn 



IN DB. TUCKEb's office 



FOR two days Shan roamed restlessly. On tiie 
third he went down suddenly to Folk Street, 
and to Tucker's office. 

He took a seat in a comer of the office, and watched 
the people who came to consult Tudcer during office 
hours. Scmie had bandaged hands, some were weakly 
white with long illness, some showed nervously that they 
had come for the first time to find out what was the mat- 
ter with them, some talked together in low tones of what 
the doctor was doing, or had done for them. Shan looked 
at them all intently. He had never been sick in all his 
out-door, thoughtless, careless life, and curious thoughts 
assailed him now. 

When the doctor, coming to the door of his inner office 
to summon the next patient, saw Shan, he beckoned to 
him. ^^ What's the matter, Morgan? " he asked in a low 
tone. 

'' I'm all right," laughed Shan. '' I want to talk to 
you, that's all. I'll wait." 

At nine o'clock the last patient had left, and as the 
doctor came to the door drying his hands on a clean towel 
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he looked at Shan. " Well ! " he commented. " What's 
wrong? ** 

" Everything," said Shan curtly, ** and I want you to 
"* fix it. I want you to make me into a doctor.'' 

««MyLawd!'» 

'^ Yes," returned Shan doggedly, though a flush rose 

to his forehead at the feeling that the doctor was laugh- 

' ing at him ; ^* I mean it. And if you won't make me one, 

FU go to someone who will. But I'd rather have you 

teach me." 

**I cyan't make you work," said Tucker briefly. 
^ You're too fond of amusing yourself to stick at woik 
like this." 

Shan eyed him for a moment* ** You wouldn^ have 
me rot in idleness," he said. 

The doctor stared at him thoughtfully. ^ What made 
you quit the law? " he asked presently. " There's work 
enough to keep eve'y man in this city busy for a lifetime 
untangling things." 
) At the doctor's first words Shan swung away toward 
the window. Now he came back. ** Mist' Percy and I 
had diffe'nt notions about the interpretation of certain 
terms in that business," he said, with that soft polite- 
ness which hid so much ; ** w6 differed about certain sorts 
of truth and honesty which, I reckon, law is meant to 
enforce." 

The doctor was grave. ^ You thought it honest to 
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give up the trial to become a lawyer on that account? 
What sort of a doctor will you make if, because of a 
disagreement in analysis, you drop your profession? 
You will need more pluck than that. Especially here 
in this country, where we carry on a ceaseless battle 
against prejudice, precedent, and politics. Don't you 
know that a doctor has to fight for pure politics harder 
than for pure water, because he cyan't get one without 
the other? Isn't that what's the trouble now, another 
epidemic of diphtheria ahead just because we cyan't get 
rid of the river water, because the men who own the fran- 
chise own the pulp mills, and own the votes from here to 
the Blue Ridge, and if they allowed the water wam't fit 
to drink on account of the sewage, they'd close the mills 
and so break up the ring? You, Shan, I reckoned once 
you'd €unount to something when I saw you scufflin' with 
the other boys, but I own right here I'm mighty disap- 
pointed " 

"Doctor, wait." Shan came close to him. "You 
don't know," he said vehemently, " what I know or you'd 
unde'stand why I couldn't work with Percy. And the 
rest of them wouldn't have me. No suh. I don't know 
what it means, I don't care now. But when I left his 
office I went to every decent one in the city and no one 
had a vacancy. I know they lied, but I'm glad of it now. 
It proves that they're all working together. I cyan't tell 
you what Percy and Berkeley did, but ^ 
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** You needn't, Shan. I know,'* said Tucker gently. 
^ But I hoped you'd stay in and win anyhow. I thought 
you had the stuff in you to defy them, to lick 'em at their 
own game. I thought we'd get a new reservoir if you 
stayed in that jackpot. You had the winning hand, for 
it was an honest one. No bluffing." "^ 

^^You know," repeated Shan in amazement; ^*and 
you think I'd stay and work for that damned traitor? 
You think I'd stay in and play a fair game against a 
low-down, no-'count card-sharp like that? I'd starve 
first." 

" You cyan't help much that-a-way," remarked the 
doctor mildly. ^* They all wouldn't care a nickel unless 
they got starved themselves. And they'U never do that 
while they can freeze out the good hands by bluffing." 

^^ You think one man can do that ring," laughed Shan 
scornfully. '^ My father married my mother because he 
thought he was doing right. He did do right, I believe. 
But all of us have suffered for it. My poor little sister 
was doing God's own work when she went that evening 
to see sick Martha, and what happened to her? Every 
man in this city who holds office and tries to bring the 
ring to justice gets shoved out. What-all is right? 
What is right for right's sake good for if only the good 
men suffer for what they do? I feel mighty dubisome 
about it sometimes." 

Shan stared at the doctor, his chin set, two dee^ \\xlik& 
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down his cheeks, which were pale in spite of their dark 
olive tint. It was not often that he showed his heart like 
this» and it hurt. 

But Tucker faced him out calmly. '^ Yes, you-all have 
suffered," he answered thoughtfully ; ** you did right. 
But don't you go to thinking you suffered because you 
did right. Somebody else's sins were being punished 
through you, that's all. Don't you fret yourself, Shan. 
Some day you'll know that truth and justice never tri- 
umph as when we forego them for another's good. Like- 
wise that glory and honour aint one and the same thing, 
and that plenty of rascals are loaded down with the first, 
but that nobody gets the second who doesn't deserve it, 
and you-all are bound to get it." The doctor's old face 
kindled a little, he nodded, and added with odd irrele- 
vance : ^^ It mayn't solve the race problem to get fresh 
water into the houses, but it will solve other troubles and 
leave that consideration out of politics, and I'd be willing 
to wager that you'd help us out there." 

" Then you will take me," Shan exclaimed quickly. 

The doctor looked at him. ^ Shan," he said, ^^ do you 
know what it means? Do you know the sacrifices, the 
courage, the unfailing truthfulness, the puntj^f heart 
and intention and life it means? You'll have to go to 
school again, Shan. You'll have to go back to tnShpu- 
versity for three years, and you'D have to work in ip 
hospitals all summer. It's hard, sickening, ugly work at 
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first. It tries the reins and the soul of even strong, brave 
men ^ 

^^ I can do it, doctor. Fm not afraid. I want some- 
thing to do that's hard, and takes all your strength and 

courage. I don't mind how stiff the fight is ^" He 

half laughed, then hesitated, seeing a singular expres- 
sion on the older man's face. 

Dr. Tucker put his hands in his pockets and went a 
few steps down the room, then he came back and stood 
before the window. '^ There is another side to it, Shan," 
he said presently. '^ No man can go into the profession 
who is not of high moral character; who is not vouched 
for by some man in good standing in the community 
where he lives ; wh o " 

Shan crossed the room and stood close to Tucker. 
^ And you cyan't answer for me? Is that it? " he asked. 

'^ Shan, this hurts me mightily. I love you, my 
boy, I cert'n'y do. I wouldn' have bothered with 
you if I hadn't believed you'd amount to something. 
But ^" 

^ Yes. You cyan't hurt me more than other folks 
do wiihaut caring, suh. What have I done that bars 
me out? I've quit up drinking, and all that." 

<' I— so Fd heard, Shan. So Fd heard. Fm right 
glad. But it wahn't just that." The doctor cleared his 
throat in embarrassment. 

** I never had much to do with women, if that's what 
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you-aU mean." Shan's voice broke the silence harshly. 
" I never wronged a white gyirl " 

** Shan Morgan, are you telling me the truth? ^ 

** Truth ? God Almighty, doctor, is this the time Pd 
begin to lie? " 

** Forgive me. But I had heard things ^ 

Shan felt his forehead grow hot. 

*^ Some of them are true, I reckon," he said in a rough, 
unfaltering voice. ^^ But not that. And I'm all through 
with those things now. There's someone I want to marry 
if " 

"If what, boy?" 

" If I can ever do anything to make myself fittin' to 
ask her to take me." 

" Then there's no one else you-all are tangled up with? 
Anything you'd be ashamed to have her know? " The 
doctor's voice was gentle, but grave, too. 

Shan's knees trembled, but he stood his ground dog- 
gedly. ** There cert'n'y is right much I wouldn't have 
her know," he said sharply. " And she knows it, too. 
I aint ever pretended to be extra good, and if she asked 
me right out if I'd done a thing, and I had, I'd say so. 
But she won't ever ask me. She's not the sort. She 
knows I wouldn't lie to her,, and she knows I love her, 
and I reckon that's enough for her to go by." 

" When do you want to go to work? " asked the doctor 
abruptly. 
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** Right off. I reckon I'd better go down on Monday 
if you say so." 

"I? Of cou'se I say so. I want you to go in and win 
as bad as you do. But I was obliged to ask you a few 
questions first." 

Shan walked home slowly. The mild autumn night 
was pungent with the smoke of forest fires, faintly bright 
with a slender young moon. The air held a freshness like 
the first sleep of one who has at last broken free from a 
wasting fever, and is resting relaxed, cool and dreamless. 

Had he at last found what he could do to make himself 
wanted? Was this the beginning of new things? was 
the new life he had vainly desired and vaguely struggled 
for beginning in this way? 

As a boat caught in the doldrums, and seeing other 
boats sailing outside on the wings of steady winds, is, at 
the same time, unable to reach them, so some men always 
move between events, and until to-night Shan had be- 
lieved himself to be one of those miserable ones. Even 
the doctor's questions had but seemed a part of that uni- 
versal suspicion which had clung about and paralysed 
him. 

Now he put it all aside. A struggle of one sort was 
past, a struggle of another, a higher sort was before 
him. Beyond even that, shrouded in those mists which 
guard the brightest morning, lay his supreme hope, his 
possible reward. 
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But he surveyed it quietly. He had come to that hard 
lesson of all heroic lives ; that not pausing to sigh after 
those things which are past, or for those things which are 
beyond their grasp, they shall put into the struggle which 
lies at hand the love they are withheld from giving to that 
which they are not ready for. And as Bach put into the 
simplest form and narrowest limit the inspiring chant 
of the universe busy at its service of Grod, so they, too» 
shall make a drop of water reflect the sun. 



CHAPTER XVra 

AWAT FKOM HOME 

HALF-PAST six o'clock of a December day. 
The electric lamps beside the triple-mir- 
rored dressing-table were lighted, filling 
the large room with their white brilliancy. A soft coal 
fire burned in the grate with its rich oily crackle, giving 
pleasure at once in the sound, in warmth, and in the 
peculiar odour of peat which it added to the perfume 
of the flowers lying in an open box on the divan. 

At first the room seemed to be vacant, it was so still. 

Then someone sighed ; a long, slow sigh, charged with 
the profound relief of one who believes herself to be at 
last alone, and Sara Paige folded a letter and put it 
back into the drawer of her dressing-table. It was not 
a letter which she had just received, it was a month old. 
But she read it again and again to convince herself that 
what she hoped was not true, but that that which she 
feared was. 

^ I reckon that by this time you have heard the ter- 
rible news of Agatha Berkeley's elopement with Mac 
Morgan," began Carrie Paige. ^* Those Morgans are 
just the outdoingest lot in the county. There's Shan. 
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He's not satisfied with getting into a mess with some girl 
down on the canal, but he must carry on with Mrs. Hare, 
too. Cousin Elizabeth has told you all about their rather 
peculiar behaviour, I reckon. The night after the 
tableaux Tacie was at the boat club with Clay, drugged 
the poor boy's punch or something, and tried to make him 
run away with her. Fortunately along comes Milord 
Shan, sees what is going on, rushes in and carries the 
fair widow from under Clay's very nose, and takes her 
up to his cabin out there at their place. This is all gospel 
truth, because the waiter at the club who had served Clay 
and Mrs. Hare told it to Fairfax Berkeley when he went 
down to investigate the matter, and Agatha and Mac 
saw Tacie in the orchard at * Don Lora ' the very night 
they ran off together. And that is one of your North- 
erners ! We haven't heard of any marriage between her 
and Shan, but she has gone to Baltimore to paint 
miniatures, she says, and as Shan has left this place you 
can be right certain he's somewhere near Tacie Hare. 
Those Morgans are certainly a bad lot, and we all fed 
mightily grieved about Agatha." 

Sara sat doing nothing for a moment after she had 
finished reading. Then she went back to the task of 
dressing. She picked up her hairpins and began put- 
ting them in slowly and mechanically, not pausing to 
look at her reflection in the mirror at all. An absent, 
yearning look came gradually over her face. Her fingers 
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moved more and more slowly, and her eyes strayed to the 
photograph of Shan which had once stood upon the 
parlour mantel at home. 

" Why, Sara, aren't you dressed yet, dear? " 

Mrs. Paige shut her lips firmly as she looked in f rcHn 
the doorway. Her hands resting on her generous hips, 
her unlaced bodice swaying with her heavy breathing, 
she was intently alert. 

At the sound of her mother's voice the girl threw back 
her shoulders and looked quickly round. Her mouth had 
already assumed its smiling sweetness, and her voice had 
the quiet tone familiar to it, as she answered : ** Yes. Do 
you want me to lace you up, mother? " 

Mrs. Paige waited a moment, the hand on her hip 
twitching open and shut, her black eyes on her daughter. 
There was more than the usual tenderness between them ; 
there was an undercurrent of softness and pity, as if they 
feared to rouse some emotion which each felt in the other, 
each tried to hide. Their half -offered caresses, their 
pointed courtesies, covered more than a common anxiety. 
Mrs. Paige had triumphed in bringing Sara away to 
Washington out of the reach of Shan, but she could not 
look at Sara and believe that she had triumphed finally. 

She said to herself that she could never be satisfied, 
never be free from fear of Shan until Sara was actually 
Clay's wife. How could she accomplish that? Accord- 
ing to her knowledge of facts and deductions therefrom, 
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she was justified in doing her utmost to arrange Sara's 
life as she wished. Shan had nothing to back his claims. 
The Governor's son passed without personal scrutiny be- 
cause of his family's dignified record. Whether by syn- 
thesis or analysis, Shan was a rogue. 

And yet, because Sara loved him, Mrs. Paige grieved 
for her ; felt her heart sway from its hard decision, felt 
the pain of regret for the thing she had done without 
her child's knowledge. 

She started to speak several times, and at last said 
brusquely : " I only want to make you happy, Sara." 

" Oh, mother, I know. But then ^" 

" You see, dear, you don't know what is for your real 
happiness as I do." Mrs. Paige came further into the 
room, her voice grew persuasive. '^You don't reaKse 
what it means to marry a man and give up everything for 
him ; family, friends, social position, and at last lose even 
the happiness you married him for. You don't know 
what a man who drinks is until he gets old, hardened." 

^ Tiiere are worse things than drinking," interrupted 
Sara. 

** Yes," said Mrs. Paige, ** there are. And no matter 
how much you may care for a man at first, no matter 
how much you forgive and ignore because you love him, 
when he leaves you for other women, when he ^ 

** Don't, mother ! Don't ! I will never marry. If — ^if 
they, if men are like that — ^but some aren't. Some 
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would be true, faithful. I will not believe that they 
could change, could be what you say.** 

Mrs. Paige's anxious face softened with a smile. 
**Yes, there is (me^* she said happily. ^* There is a 
man who is, who would be all you believe. And if I can 
feel that you care for liim, that you are going to marry 
him, I shall no longer be anxious. I have dreaded so to 
think of the future, of the time when I must leave ypu, 
alone, penniless, helpless ; oh, Sara ! '' 

Her voice changed, she came close to the girl and put 
out her hand almost timidly. ^^ Don't look at me so, 
honey-lamb," she said. ^* I have only you in this whole 
world, and your life, your happiness are everything to 
me. I want to see you married to a man who has a posi- 
tion in the world which he must respect and keep. Who 
can give you all the comforts and necessities I've been too 
poor to give you. Who'll never disgrace you before your 
friends and family. Who has never had a scandalous 
affair with another woman. Who'll be too proud of you 
and of himself to leave you night after night while he 

carouses ^" Mrs. Paige stopped, her hand to her 

lips. 

Sara caught it, and laid her face against it, her tears 
splashing over it in slow, bright drops. 

" Sara, darling." Her mother's voice quavered. It 
was her own life which she had laid before the girl in this 
picture. Her prophecy was also a confession. And she 
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knew that Sara understood. ** I could bear it for my- 
self,'' she went on, ** but for you I could not. And think 
what the Berkeleys are. What a family ! What a record 
of clean character and splendid uprightness ! " 

Sara thought of Shan's mother. Could the son of 
a man like the Governor be as true, as honourable, as 
loyal in friendship, in love, as Shan Morgan, the son of 
that other Shan. She smoothed her mother's hand in 
silence. How could she grieve this devoted soul who had 
spent her life shielding her? 

** Sara," suddenly Mrs. Paige knelt beside her daugh- 
ter and clasped her waist, gazing up with a white, 
strained face ; ^* Sara, is it so hard for you to marry 
as I have always hoped and planned? Don't look away 
f rcmi me. You and I have always been friends. I want 
to feel that you are safe, are being taken care of when I 
am gone ^" 

Sara bent to her passionately. ^^ Mother, mother, 
don't! I can't live without you. I have no one else. 
But, I — ^I can't marry the one you mean. I can't love 
him. I try and try, but he is so weak, so trifling. He 
doesn't know what he wants. He loves Tacie Hare. 
Wait. Don't ask me now. Perhaps something will hap- 
pen, wait until I am a little older. Can't you mortgage 
the coal hills, or sell them? That will be enough to live 
on for a long time." 

^^ Sara, there is something I haven't told you. I hoped 
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I would not lhave to. Governor Berkeley has taken the 
mortgage on the coal lands for three years, and then, 
if I have not sold them for more than what I owe him, 
they will have to go to him." 

It was very silent in the room as the two looked at each 
other. Sara, drawn back a little from her mother's em- 
brace, stared at her with round, unwinking eyes. The 
Governor ! The man wKo had ruined Shan's father was 
going to ruin her own mother. And this was why she 
had begged her to marry Clay. And she must do it. To 
save her mother from beggary she must marry a traitor's 
son. There was no one else she could marry; Shan no 
longer loved her. She had written to him when that 
dreadful letter had come from Carrie Paige, and he had 
never answered. 

" Would it make any difference if I should do what 
you want me to? " asked Sara. 

Mrs. Paige looked at her. " My dear little girl ^" 

"Wait, mother. Not now. Wait until the three 

years are over. Perhaps — ^perhaps ^" She could not 

speak calmly. 

Mrs. Paige dried her eyes hastily. " How foolish we 
are, talking like this when we ought to be dressed and on 
our way." 

That night Mrs. Paige could not sleep. 

Ever since Sara had written to Shan, Mrs. Paige had 
suffered from a guilty conscience. For although she had 
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allowed Sara to write the letter, and had apparently 
allowed it to go with the others, she had in fact taken 
it from the servant in the hall and burned it. 

She had been afraid that if Shan wrote to Sara she 
would not be on hand to confiscate his missives, also. 
But she had successfully intercepted three letters from 
him, and he did not write again. 

Sara also did not sleep. She lay looking at the dark 
wall which faced her, her vision upon past things. Tlie 
slow, care-free, and purposeless days of her life, the years 
which would have been intolerable in their unchanging 
sameness but for the one desire, the one hope always 
menaced and now taken away — these she contemplated. 
How many nights like this there had been: long, long 
nights wherein the emptiness of her heart, her arms, her 
life, grew large as the infinity between this world and 
heaven, unbounded by the kind commonplaces of a sunlit 
day. How many nights wherein the efi^ort to lie silent, 
motionless, without the tears or deep-drawn sighs of 
physical relief, which, if given way to, might wake and 
distress her mother, had kept her awake. 

Three lives Sara lived; the thoughtless contented past 
of her childhood, the never-ending present, which, like a 
stream, ran by yet ever remained, and the resistless 
future; lived them, suffering from, yet nourished by, 
that love which, like an inland sea fed by unfailing 
springs, lay in the desert of her heart. 



PART III 



CHAPTER XIX 



shan's return 



IT was two o'clock in the morning after the hottest 
day in September when Shan got off the train at 
Tazeley, walked up through the sleeping streets, 
across the Square, around the hill, and across the grass 
to his little old cabin, where he let himself in for the first 
time in three years. 

Night and day he had studied during that time, for 
three terms at the university and every summer for three 
months at the hospital, determined to take his degree in 
just the shortest time that they would permit. He had 
done it, and now he had come home to work. He had a 
singular feeling of being someone other than himself. 
He felt as if the old Shan stood, ghost-like, in this room 
and watched him. It was natural, he said to himself, for 
here he had brought each emotion of his life, to fight 
with it or cherish it, and the very walls were sentient with 
the thoughts of his outlived childhood — outlived in all 
but his love for Sara. 

Very often he had come near letting go of that hope 
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which had held him for so long. When the recollection 
of Mrs. Paige's request came back to him, with all that 
it implied of his own unworthiness, his presumption in 
asking for Sara with nothing to give her but himself; 
when the knowledge that at any moment while he was 
working almost ceaselessly in order that he might sooner 
go to claim her — ^having become worthy of her — Clay 
might be taking her hand in his, pledging it to himself 
with a ring. But Sara was not yet married, and until 
then she might be his. 

For three years he had kept completely out of Sara's 
life. He had let those obstacles which Mrs. Paige had 
pointed out to him stand just as he knew she had placed 
them in Sara's thoughts ; left them in all their humiliat- 
ing rawness to do their work ; and in those three years 
Sara had not married Clay. 

He had not promised Mrs. Paige never to speak to 
Sara on the subject again. He had reserved to himself 
the privilege of choosing to do so, and though at first 
the angry shame at the truth of her mother's accusa- 
tions had kept him away, now it was different. 

Those reasons no longer existed. He was fit to go to 
Sara, justified by his own work, his own life. He could 
offer her more even than Clay, for he could offer her a 
body and mind trained to toil, and able to support her 
in the life she was accustomed to by a skill which no 
trick of fortune could take away as it could take Clay's 
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inherited wealtii. He knew triumphantly that he had 
the right to go to her now, but when he realised that he 
was going he trembled and felt weak. 

There were so few hours left before he should see her. 
The chance of evil circumstance in those few hours tor- 
mented him more than the chances of three years had. 
The bliss was so near! 

He had rested on the imperishable faith that she was 
waiting for him with the unreasoning sureness that a 
man feels when his feet are on the ground — ^never think- 
ing of it at all. True, she had not answered his letters. 
He had written three and then stopped, feeling that Mrs. 
Paige had said too much to Sara for her to be able to 
resist its weight alone. 

But to-morrow he should see her — ^to-day. She 
was asleep now only a little way down the street, dream- 
ing perhaps that he had come home. 

He grew restless and excited and, going to the door, 
sat down on the sill and looked out. The night was dry 
and warm, with a thread of wind woven among the fingers 
of the great pines which stirred now and then like a per- 
son in deep sleep who dreams happily, clasping another's 
hand. 

A cricket sang drowsily in the sunburned grass, and 
the waterfall, shrunk to a brown rill, told its beads peace- 
fully, one upon another. 

Shan watched the stars sink, the old moon rise h&f^%«xd. 
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and aslant. His heart, filled with a passion, made each 
manifestation seem to him a recognition of that spark 
from the Eternal which in his language was Love, and 
he craved the sympathy of these dumb things which he 
had always worshipped, feeling the beauty and purity of 
their lives as only they who have been bad can feel such 
things. For a man who has always been virtuous does 
not know what virtue means, does not comprehend and 
long for it and feel the unspeakable happiness in bdmg 
good which the poor wretch who has erred and wandered 
far astray into the darkness of sin feels as he struggles 
back into the light. In that high virtue which he has 
left there is a keen and poignant beauty which wrings 
his soul with desire and longing, forever withheld from 
the man who has never known temptation, sin, and 
repentance. 



CHAPTER XX 

THB BAKBER SHOP ON MAIN STREET 

IT was late when Shan woke, and as he looked re- 
flectively at his chin in the glass, he decided that 
his first call, after seeing his mother, must be upon 
Oscar, the coloured barber. 

It was nearly noon when he left the house and went 
into the city. The streets were blazing hot and few 
white persons were about, but the usual string of negroes 
loafed on the bridge across Clare's Credc, and as he 
passed they stared at him insolently, laughing and whis- 
pering. 

He walked halfway down Main Street, stopped at 
a certain door by instinct, then looked up, puzzled. For 
years Oscar Carter, formerly a slave in the Berkeley 
family, had kept a barber shop in the city and had been 
patronised by his former master's friends and relatives, 
who were anxious to help him in his honest desire to sup- 
port himself. Moreover, Oscar had been a most skilful 
and rapid manipulator of that implement which is his 
race's chosen weapon, and Shan felt irritation mingling 
with surprise as he saw that a grocery store had been 
opened in the old barber shop. As he half turned round. 
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staring up and down the street as if to make sure that 
he had come to the right door, he saw across the way a 
red-and-white zigzagged pole, and over the door before 
which it stood, a red-and-white sign : ^^ Democrats, 
stand together. Get your hair cut by Anglo-Saxon 
barbers." 

Shan went over and stepped into the room. 

Tiie proprietor, a much-curled Italian, offered him the 
chair and UhA. a comprehensive inventory of the quality 
of Shan's blade hair, the evenness of the twordays' 
growth darkening cheek and chin. 

^^ How long have you been here? " demanded Shan 
abruptly. 

^^ Six mont%" smiled the knight of the razor. 

^^ Where's Oscar, the coloured man who used to have 
the shop across the street ? " 

^* Black man? over dere? " Eyes and razor indicated. 
*^ Oh ! " (a shrug and nod) ^* faces son try to be postman. 
Efrybody get mad; say, don't let black man shave us 
any more. We are ze people, ze Democrats. Anh? 
Youond'stand?" 

Shan smiled comprehension, but persisted : ^ Where if 
he — Oscar? " 

"Where? Ah, he went away. Up North, where I 
come from. New Yor-rk. He says he will have friends 
dere." 

" Yes," said Shan, " I have heard of those friends.'' 
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^ They say they get revenge/' added the barber, in 
a warning tone* 

•* They'd better look out ; revenge don't pay," an- 
swered Shan, and added in a different tone as he glanced 
into the mirror : ** There's someone at the door." 

As the barber turned, bowing obsequiously, the 
stranger spoke, ^^I was told that this was the best 
baiber in town. Car you serve me shortly?" 

^* I am ready at de minute," smiled the little man as 
he pulled the towel out from under Shan's chin and plied 
a whiskbroom dazzlingly. 

The stranger inclined his head slightly as he passed 
Shan, and observed him without appearing to stare. In 
three years Shan had changed enough to command ad- 
miration where before he had excited only notice; size 
having settled into symmetry and strength ripening to 
beauty. 

Shan on his part withdrew his eyes, conscious that he 
had looked overlong. He wondered what made him 
think that he had seen the man before, for it was plain 
that he was a stranger to the country which Shan knew. 

" There used to be a very fine coloured barber here," 
the stranger remarked, as he took off his hat and coat. 

^^ You mean old Oscar? " the younger man lauded. 
*• Yes, once shaved by that old rascal you never forget 
it. He was brought up to it — body-servant to Paige 
Berkdey, the Gk>vemor's father.^ 
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^ Yes, I remember his talking of it when I was here 
before." The stranger spoke mosingly. ^ Those dd 
darides tod^ a great deal of pride in * the family/ It 
impressed me very much, little as I saw of it." 

^You are a stranger round here?" asked Shan 
pditely. 

^ Yes, Fm only down for a day cnr two occasionally 
on business, and in tiiat time one doesn't get mudi of 
a look about." 

^ Nor the best in that little," said Shan as he left the 
shop, trying to solve the secret of this man's personality 
which baffled him by its hint of something known. 

As he walked back half an hour later he saw tile 
stranger just leaving the barber shop. 

^ May I have the pleasure of walking up the hill with 
you? " Shan asked, joining him. 

The older man looked around, his tired eyes moving 
slowly over Shan's face. ^ It's a pleasure to me," he said 
emphatically. ** I know very few Southern men — few 
that I have any reason to — ^to admire." He gave a 
quick, distorted smile. 

*' You mustn't judge the South by a few no-'ooont 
folks," answered Shan. ** It has been judged that way 
too l(mg. Come down here and live and see for your- 
self Look out there ! What are you doing? " 

He broke off suddenly, reaching out his arm as the 
stranger tripped forward. 
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They had taken no notice of the negro idlers who 
lounged along the bridge parapet, though now, as when 
Shan passed before, the negroes spoke and laughed 
among themselves. But suddenly and slyly one of them, 
pushed by two others, had fallen full against tl^ 
stranger, almost knocking him over. 

^ What does that mean? " Shan doubled his hand 
as he spoke and stepped back. 

The negro slunk aside, growling that it hadn't been 
his fault. The oUiers shoved him. 

^ You want to be careful how you let anyone ^ shove ' 
you into a gentleman," said Shan coldly, as he looked 
at the scowling eyes, felt the sulking impudence beneath 
the low murmurs. '* You won't find yourselves free to 
loaf around the streets like this, if you ar^i't careful," 
he warned. 

** That's a thing you'd never see in the North," re- 
marked the stranger as the two walked on. 

No, there isn't any cause for it there," laughed Shan. 

I reckon they're getting roused up on account of the 
next election," he explained. *' Thej hear this talk of 
the Republicans carrying the country, and they think 
that means this State, too." 

** Is that impossible? " 

Shan looked up at the question. *^ It certainly is," 
he said briefly ; '^ as long as there's a white man who loves 
his home and his country's safety. There's a lot of talk 
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by people who don't care for anything but the money in 
politics and those who haven't got ihe courage to do what 
they know we're all waiting for them to do. But the 
majority of Southern men will stand by their principles, 
if it means blood! " 

The stranger stopped at Percy's gate. ** I shall have 
to leave you here," he said. *^ I'm very glad to have 
met you — ^very glad. My name's Clarke, and this is my 
address," he added, giving his card to Shan. ^ I hope 
I may see you again. When you're in New York you 
must let me know." 

Shan gave his own name as he took the strang^s 
offered hand. '* I'm afraid I shan't get to New York 
for a right long while," he said, '^ but I hoped you would 
go home with me to dinner." 

*' It would give me a great deal of pleasure," answered 
Clarke, "but I'm expected at the Percys' — ^you know 
him, of course." 

Shan bent his head. " Yes, indeed, I know him right 
well," he said, as he turned away. 

Clarke looked after him. " I wonder why he doesn't 
like Percy? " he thought. 



CHAPTER XXI 

'OOVESNOE BEEKBLEY EECEiysS A CALIi 

ONE day a little girl was taken to visit in a 
I distant town and her brother was left at 
home. The little girl was five years older 
than her brother, and the only reason that she was taken 
was because it was an accepted fact that she would make 
trouble if she were left behind. 

When she got home that night she brought a large 
box of candy which had been bought for her and of which 
she had eaten nearly all, a new doll, and a picture 
paper. 

As they sat at tea she told her adventures gaily, and 
handed her things to her brother to be admired. Finally 
a cake was brought in and set before the boy, and he 
started to cut it. 

Instantly the little girl sprang up. ^That's my 
cake!*' 

"It isn't. It's mine!'' 

" It's not ! Cook promised me the other day to make 
just such a cake for me, and this is the one." 

" But she gave it to your brother instead because you 
have been away and have had so many things*" 
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** I don't care She promised it to me, and she most 
do as she promised.'' 

^ But you can have a piece." 

^ I don't want a piece. I want the cake to be edUed 
mine. I want to give pieces to others," weepin^y re- 
plied the little girl, ^ and if I can't have it I wont gi^e 
him any of my candy." 

''AU right. AU right. Hush! Here it is." 

Smiling, the little girl cut the cake and gave the larger 
piece to her brother, who ate it contentedly. 

The little girl was Percy's mother, and, like her in 
disposition, he had never rested until he made himself 
the proprietor of the cake of State politics, from whidi 
he dispensed slices as he pleased. Through flattery he 
made people promise things to him, then he held them to 
their promises by fear of the consequences of his dis- 
appointment. And one victim ensnared another for him. 
Always smiling, kind, attentive when obeyed and unre- 
sisted, he was without mercy or forgiveness when 
thwarted. 

Tlie affair of Evaleen had given him such a peculiar 
hold on Clay Berkeley that he had made him a mere 
political waiter's napkin with which to handle hot or slip- 
pery subjects — ^a broom to sweep up spoils. 

Just at the close of the war, when Northern specu- 
lators and promoters swarmed over the South, a ocHn- 
pany had looked over the ground around Tazeley, and 
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their agent had talked to Truman Paige concerning a 
large tract of coal land on his plantation, together with 
the Hare estate, which adjoined it. Paige, who did 
not trust Northern speculators, consulted with Percy, 
and Percy counselled him to wait, hinting of values to 
be got later on, and so shut off the sale. 

But now Percy had discovered that the coal land lay 
behind the plan of Clay's marriage to Sara, and he saw 
that there was danger of having his cake not only cut 
but eaten by someone else. He sent for the agent of the 
railroad company and asked him to make an offer osten- 
sibly from the company to Mrs. Paige — who held the 
land — Cleaving out Percy's name altogether. 

This agent, Clarke, wrote a diplomatic letter and re- 
ceived one in return from Mrs. Paige, saying that she 
had mortgaged it on a three-years' lien (she did not say 
to whom). 

Percy was countered. He knew that Berkeley was the 
man who had taken the mortgage, but he was puzzled to 
know how it had been managed. Still he did not give up. 

He watched the Grovemor attentively, believing that 
any hint of a change in policy at this hour would mean 
defeat, that defeat would mean the upheaval of the 
whole spoils system he had built up around the water 
works and the pulp mill, and that, with a change there, 
his own power would be gone forever. 

He had told Clarke to s^id the telegram announcing 
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his arrival to his house, and when, at eleven in the morn- 
ing, the boy came into his law office with a yellow en- 
velope, he looked at it surprisedly, and, even as he read 
it, so full was his mind of Clarke that he did not take 
in the meaning of the message before him. 

*' Harry? " he said to himself confusedly, staring at 
the words. "Who's Harry? Oh, my Harry! Sick, 
eh? Hm." 

He folded the telegram carefully, creasing it with his 
nail, his lower lip still puffed out, as he had spoken. 

The telegram was from the station-master at Har- 
lansburg, and urged Percy to come at once to his son, 
who had gone to talk-over a rebellious citizen, and had 
suddenly been tak^i with " the fever." Percy mentally 
reviewed emissaries, rejected them all, sent a message 
asking Clarke to postpone his trip to Tazeley, and set 
off for Harlansburg, wondering, half pettishly, why 
" the boy '' could not have waited until he got back 
home to be taken sick. 

" I only hope Clarke will get my message in time," 
he added nervously. " I don't want him to come down 
here when there's no one but that old fool Clay around.- 
He'll spill more fish in a minute than I can catch in a 
year." 

While Clarke waited in the blinding heat for 
Percy's door to be opened, he looked across the Square 
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to the Grovemor's house, his eyes taking in, in sharp 
contrast of discomfort, the air of luxurious ease, the 
trimness of the big garden, the shaded piazzas. 

He did not hear the door open, and gave a littie start 
of surprise when the old black butler asked, **Well, 
suh? '' 

Oh, is Mr, Percy, Luther Percy, at home? " he 
asked, stepping forward in expectation of the an- 
swer. 

^^No, suh, he aint home, suh, he's gone out of 
town.*' 

" Oh, he has? " Clarke stared helplessly. " Are you 
sure?'* he insisted. **He expected me — ^wrote me to 
come to-day on important business." 

** Sorry, suh, he neveh said nothing to me.'' 

** Perhaps Mrs. Percy " 

*^ Aint no Mrs. Percy. She's been daid twenty yeahs, 
suh." 

" Oh — ^yes. Excuse me. Very well." He turned to 
go. Then stopped. ^^Who lives across the street?" 
He pointed to the Grovemor's house. 

*^ Grov'noh Berkeley, suh. Perhaps he mought be able 
to help you out. He's a great friend of Mist' Percy's. 
His best friend, I reckon." Tlie old servant's pride 
made any excuse for talking welcome. ^^ If you cyan't 
see one, the other will shorely do. The' aint one thing 
they has apart from each other, I do believe." 
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" Thank you. I believe I will try the Governor. He 
may give me points on the price I ought to offer," he 
added to himself » as he ran down the steps with keen 
relief. Perhaps^ after all| he could settle the business 
and get back to-day. 

Governor Berkeley came into the cool, dark parlour 
with his hand out, a courteous look on his fine face. '* A 
friend of Mr. Percy's," he said cordially. " I am happy 
to see you, sir. Luther Percy is not only blood kin to 
me, but has been my most trusted adviser. Anything 

I can do for a friend of his, personally or officially " 

He waited. 

'^ I must explain," laughed Clarke, a bit nervously. 
" Pm here in answer to a letter from Mr. Percy, and I 
find that he has suddenly left town." 

** Yes, his son was taken down with the fever, and be 
had to go to him." 

There was a pause, then Berkeley added: '^And as 
you were saying ** 

^^ Oh, the letter? It was in regard to negotiating for 
some land. Do you know a Mrs. Paige? Mrs. Truman 
Paige? " 

" Ah, Mrs. Paige's coal land? " The Grovemor, lean- 
ing forward, his glasses swinging on his finger, spoke 
involuntarily. 

Clarke looked relieved. " You know her, then? ^ 

" M-m. Yes. I know her." 
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"It's rather awkward," laughed Clarke jerkily. 
** You've never seen me before. Here's my card." 

The Governor waved him aside. ^^ You are a friend of 
Percy's," he said simply. " You want this land, you say ? " 

" Well, not personally ^" Clarke paused ; for a 

second he felt that he had blundered ; it was evident that 
this matter had been kept from Berkeley. His face grew 
dully red and embarrassed. ^^ Not personally," he re- 
peated ; " I am only the agent." 

The Grovemor had drawn up rigidly as he saw Clarke's 
look, for in that confusion he caught the hidden truth; 
but, controlling his sudden anger, he said suavely : " I 
understand. The agent for Percy." 

•* Yes, Percy." Clarke's voice was a breath of relief. 

" Tlie matter has been broached, of course," the Gov- 
ernor went on. 

" Yes, I wrote to Mrs. Paige three years ago, but she 
answered that the land had been mortgaged on a lien, 
to fall due this autumn." 

" I understood that the mortgagee had the privilege 
of buying at the expiration of the time, the mortgage 

money to go as part of the price ^" The Governor's 

voice was quiet and colourless. 

" Yes, but Percy means to cut in by offering an up- 
set price. You don't know what she has been offered? " 
Clarke hitched his chair nearer, his words, his look, hope- 
ful and confidentiaL 
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Berkeley studied a sunbeam lying aslant the floor, his 
hands deep In his pockets. ^^ I can't say I do," he an- 
swered thoughtfully. ^* 1 might be able to give you the 
figures later. I reckon you know how badly Percy wants 
this land? '* 

** Oh, he must have it at any price. But, of course, 
he doesn't want it known that he's the purchaser. I 
have perfect confidence in your secrecy, as Percy has." 
Clarke rose to go* 

** You must stop to dinner with me." Tlie Gk)vemor 
rose, toa " It is nearly two o'clock now. After dinner 
we will talk this over again." 

"You are very kind, Grovemor." Clarke hesitated. 
**Are all you Southerners so polite to strangers?" he 
asked abruptly ; " or have I met only the most charming 
and hospitable ones? " 

*^I reckon every Southern gentleman would ask the 
stranger in a big city to dine with him," answered 
Berkeley courteously. 

" It has happened to me twice in an hour," went on 
Clarke. " I was in the barber shop, and I got to talk- 
ing with a young fellow — ^Morgan, he told me his name 
was — ^and he invited me home to dinner with him — ^would 
have insisted upon taking me, I think, if I had not had 
an engagement." 

** Morgan?" questioned the Grovemor. 

" Yes, Shan Morgan. You know him, of course — 
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magnificent-looking fellow, very quiet, but gives one an 
impression of great force. Don't you think so? " 

** I — ^yes, he is very strong, as you say.'* 

** Strength of character, I should have said. Some- 
thing that impresses you. I remember years ago seeing 
a little boy somewhere who affected me in the same way 
— ^a look in the eyes, a way of speaking — tremendously 
sincere, you felt — ^honest. The kind of a fellow to bank 
on. If that's a specimen of Southern manhood all I can 
say is that there's a great future for this country down 
here, when it gets on its feet again." 

Berkeley laughed appreciatively. He was too con- 
fused by what he had just heard to answer compliments 
coherently. The full significance of Percy's manoeu- 
vring stunned him. Percy's was the offer Mrs. Paige 
had had, made through this man for secrecy. 

Taught by the harsh experience of a lifetime under 
his cousin's despotism, he knew in a moment what Percy 
wanted the land for— the lying, cringing coward — ^what 
shufiling deceit, what insincerity 

A hot hand seemed to clutch Berkeley's throat just as 
on that night at the lock-house thirty years before, and 
the image of Shan Morgan swam before him, of the man 
who, through brave sincerity, had become his mortal 
enemy, had become an outcast. " Sincerity ! " The 
word clung like a burr to a coat. How different his life 
would have been if he had been like Shan* 
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OK THE POKCH OF THE OLD JAIL 

THE release of priscmers from silent brooding 
in separate cells to a mob clamouring at the 
prison doors was faintly the state of Shan's 
emotions, as he lifted the clicking latch of the small, 
familiar gate, and walked with unf elt steps toward the 
porch, where, as if she had been there ever since he had 
been gone, Mrs. Paige kept her faithful guard. She 
rose with rustling welcome. ** Why, Shan ! Is it you at 
last? We had almost decided that you were never com- 
ing back. And how well you look. How you have 
grown, too. ReaUy, it's done you a wwld of good to be 
away. And doctor teUs me that you have taken your 
^ M. D.' Tazeley will certainly be proud of you, Shan. 
Dr. Morgan, I must say now." 

**0h, no, Miz Paige!" laughed tiie young man. 
^^ Not to my old friends. Not to you and Sara. And — 
where is Sara? At home, I hope." 

** Sara? Why, no, Shan. She isn't at home this 
minute. She will be very much surprised to hear that 
you are at home. She had no idea you were in town. In 
fact, she has said to me more than once that she did not 
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expect to see you again for years. She seemed to feel 
that you would naturally find this place a very dull little 
comer of the world after being out among people and 
affairs so long, and she thought you would decide to 
practise in some larger city ; in a place where you would 
have a bigger, more appreciative field. It is really sur- 
prising, pathetic, too, in a way, how we see the smallness 
and narrowness of a place when we've been out of it for 
a while. Sara has felt it, too. She's been really restless 
since being away for two years, and I think that after 

their marriage they won't Kve here much ^" 

'^ Marriage ! " said Shan. ** I beg your pardon, Miz 

Paige, but you said ^" 

*' Yes, I forgot." Mrs. Paige laughed a bit artificially. 
'* It's not announced yet, in fact no one but Clay's family 
and I know of it, and I rely on you to keep the secret. 
But I wanted to tell you. You have been so kind, so con- 
siderate, Shan. Believe me, I appreciate your delicacy 
in taking what I said as you have — ^never letting Sara 
know. It saved her so much unhappiness. You know 
how tender-hearted she is — ^and she is so perfectly happy 
now. You will realise how it was all for the best some 
day. You must not feel that she has outgrown her old 
friends, though. She is just as fond of you as ever, and 
will be so interested in hearing about your work, your 
plans, and all that. Just now she is over at the Berke- 
leys', sewing with Nancy Fairfax. There is always so 
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much to do before a wedding. In f act, I'm afraid Sara 
is overdoing herself. She looks so run down lately. 
But perhaps it is the weather. You must come in soon 
again, Shan. I will tell Sara that you were here." 

As he walked over the hill and up the Army Road 
toward home, he felt like a man above whose head the 
dome which has shed glory about him has suddenly fallen 
in a torrent of bomb-shattered glass through which he 
picks his way confusedly, recognising, here and there, 
some dull fragment, which, irradiated by the sun, was 
once a jewel pouring golden splendour on him. 

The ironic grin of Fate, who had beguiled him into a 
career on the lure of a half -promise, and who now saw 
him compelled to continue his work without any reward, 
danced before him. 

He had run ihe race, and found that it was, indeed, 
not to the swift. He had gone into the vineyard, at the 
eleventh hour, it is true, but on receiving his penny at 
the gate, he saw a man who had not toiled at all receiv- 
ing more in alms than he, with his sweat, had been able to 
earn. 

But the thing which stung him was that his own de- 
fiant belief tiiat, somehow, Sara was to be his, had played 
him false. Never until this moment had he really given 
up that belief, that confidence in the power of his love 
over her heart, in her secret constancy to him. 

Now, like a wounded animal, he wanted to run deqp 
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into the forest to hide his wound. But there are no 
sign-posts to the blindfolded, and so the roads leading 
to happiness and sorrow are forever mistaken. Shan 
went down to the boat-club, took his canoe, and paddled 
up the river, working out in dumb energy the poison of 
the wound which was bleeding so deep internally. 

His face had the look of a man absorbed in contem- 
plation, in reverie, as he bent over his paddle and pushed 
on around the curves of the river. He did not gaze 
about, but merely noted the current, the shoal water, the 
riffles round sunken snags, the calmer back waters 
through which he might pass. Then suddenly he hdd 
back, his eyes conscious, his forehead amazed. 

For the space of a deep breath he stared, then lifted 
his paddle and drifted silently back out of sight of the 
two who, quite unconscious of him, were standing to- 
gether under the sweeping willows of the river bank, a 
canoe drawn up beside them. The two were Tade and 
Clay. 

At the home gate he heard a horseman approaching, 
but did not look up until a voice challenged him. 

"Shan! By all that's lucky ! '' Dr. Tucker stretched 
out a hand, leaning forward happily. "Pve just 
been to find out if your family had any notion of when 
you were coming. Great day, boy ! When are you-all 
going to stop growing. And you're as pretty as you are 
big. Mmmm-um/ " 
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Shan laughed in spite of himself, the honest blood 
acknowledging on cheek and brow the credit due its 
purity and richness. ^^ You need me, doctor? " he asked 
quickly. ^^ I only got home this mawning, or I should 
have been up to your office before." 

** I reckon you were obliged to see your friends down 
in the Square, warn't you? '' laughed Tucker slily. 
" They've been inquiring about you mighty fre- 
quent." 

^^ I went down town tp get shaved," began Shan, rather 
stiffly, then added on a flash of recollection : ^^ Oh, doc- 
tor, what happened to old Oscar? I cert'n'y was sur- 
prised to see that Italian barber down there and poor 
old Oscar gone." 

" Didn't they write you 4bout that from home? " asked 
Tucker, in some surprise. **Why, you know feeling 
had been running mighty high here lately. The Repub- 
lican party in the north of the State is making a mighty 
big eff^ort to carry the ticket, and they've made our con- 
vention to take away nigra sufi^rage their war-cry. 
They're rousing up the poor whites by telling them that 
they'll be disfranchised, too, along with the blacks just 
because they're poor and ignorant. They proposed that 
young buck. Nelson, Oscar's son, for tax-collector, and 
he had the temerity to accept it, to go around canvassing 
for votes, and using his father's money to help him. 
Well, it just came to this: that the whole place hoK 
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turned against him and Oscar both, and not a white man 
went into that barber shop for weeks. Berkeley sent up 
to New York and got this Italian fellow down here, put 
the Democratic banner over the door, and Oscar saw it 
was no use and cleared out. He's full of rage and spite, 
though, and he says he'll use eve'y nickel he ever made 
off of the whites to help beat us in this election. The 
nigras are just natchelly bound to go to the polls in 
November, and lots of them are too ugly and mad to 
be bought off. It looks mighty dubisome all over the 
State." The doctor sat a moment, flicking his trouser 
leg with his whip. ^^ But that wasn't what I wanted to 
speak about," he went on abruptly. ^^ Typhoid has 
broken out in the city, and I want to check it before we 
have another epidemic. I've been to see Percy and 
Berkeley and the biggest stockholders in the water 
works, but I cyan't get a word out of one of 'em. Even 
the board of health hesitates about taking any steps 
against the water supply. We all know it's the sewage 
that's bringing the fever, but the politicians are afraid 
of cutting their own throats, however they act, and it's 
a deadlock between the new reservoir party and the pulp- 
mill side. They have sent out notices warning people 
against the street cisterns, and advising them to come 
up to the courthouse green for water, or to buy it of the 
sand-spring wagon. How many of the whites down in 
those rookeries off the river are going to tote water from 



CHAPTER XXni 

THE CONCERT IN THE SQUARE 

WHEN Shan went to the house on Polk 
Street the servant who opened the door 
handed him a note on a slip torn from the 
doctor's prescription pad. 

*^ Called out on a new case. Will you take the in- 
struments and go down to No. 4 Market Street? 
Child with abscess. " R. G. Tucker." 

As Shan went down through the Square he met more 
loungers than usual. His brother Bob accosted him. 
" Hey, Shan ! Stop up, cyan't you? There's a gen'l'man 
here from the convention. He's at the Berkeley's, and 
they're going to serenade him. Perhaps the Gov'nor 
will make a speech too ! " 

" Going to tell us all what he'll do if he's elected? " 
laughed Shan. *^ We heard him say that last term." 

^^Oh, stop up and hear the music anyhow, Shan. 
There aren't any politics in that." 

** Maybe Pll stop on my way back," answered Shan. 
** Pm busy now." 
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An hour later, as he came slowly bade across the 
bridge, he heard the thump of the drum, the hard-pressed 
bray of the brass horn as the Citizens' Band, including 
two butchers, the post-office clerk, the newly imported 
barber, a dentist, a bank clerk, and a drug clerk, signi- 
fied through its loud welcome the honour the city felt 
in having as its guest the distinguished member of ths 
Constitutional Conunittee, at that moment sitting at the 
hospitable table of the Grovemor of the State. 

These feelings were all expressed in words in the 
Banner of the following morning, but as yet the 
distinguished guest could only divine sentiment by 
sound. 

A crowd had already assembled before the Governor's 
house, alternately watching the brilliantly lit windows 
and the musicians, who, seated in a semicircle under the 
globe of the arc lamp which the leader had lowered close 
to the heads of his orchestra, played with a hearty vocif- 
erousness that won applause from those without, if not 
those within the serenaded mansion. 

As Shan entered the Square and began to thread his 
way slowly through the densely packed throng which 
was increasing every moment, the musicians finished 
'^ See, the Conquering Hero Comes " with a final wailing 
bellow of brass and a thundering rataplan on the snare- 
drums, and the door of the Grovemor's house opened, 
throwing into instant, clear relief Berkeley's tally stiff 
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figure and another back of him which Shan did not recog* 
nise. 

The Grovemor advanced to the top of the steps, his 
white hair shining dancingly in the electric light as he 
moved his hea4- 

At sight of him the crowd shouted, and someone yelled : 
^Speech! Speech! Three cheers for the convention, 
boys!" 

The cheers were given resoundingly, the last one 
loudest of all, as the Governor looked to right and left, 
straightening perceptibly. 

" My friends," he began in his thin, nervous voice, ** I 
thank you for your courtesy to my guest and regret to 
say that he is not, as I am informed you believe, a mem- 
ber of the convention. He is not a — ^in politics at all, 
you understand. I regret, I repeat, that I cannot have 
the pleasure of introducing our representative to the con- 
vention as it would have been a most timely opportunity 
for him to address you with regyard to the work being 
done by that body of men, earnest for their people's 

welfare ^" A burst of hand-clapping interrupted 

him. " Tell us about it yourself. Governor I " 

Berkeley hesitated, looking at the mass of faces carved 
into ivory and ebony by the sharp stroke of the electric 
light. They were intent, serious, prepared to be in- 
fluenced. A chance, slight as the drifting of a straw 
on a millstream, had given him this opportunity. On 
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this one night Percy was not there at his elbow to re- 
strain or encourage. He was free, absolutely free to 
say whatever he thought good for the people to hear* 
And who had a better right? Was he not Governor? 
Had he not been nominated for the ensuing term? He 
ran a finger waveringly across his forehead, a depre- 
cating smile on his lips, his thoughts growing bold as 
he listened to them. 

A second scud of applause ran across the assemblage as 
the Grovemor lifted his head. ^^ I feel no hesitation in 
saying that I am unprepared, yes, quite unready to re- 
spond to your call to-night. And yet, why should I be? 
You all know me. You know the conunon ground on 
which we stand, you as the great, silent workers, I as your 
representative. I have heard the charge of apathy in 
the Democratic ranks. Is there indi^Tence among those 
before me to-night? Now is the time to quit drifting 
on the river and stand boldly on shore, so that your gen- 
eral can see who is fighting for the things you all have 
demanded. Whichever way the battle appears to be 
going, now is the time for each man to do his utmost. 
If you think you are going to win by a hundred thou- 
sand majority, be one of that number at the polls. In 
times past we have had many conflicts over vital 



issues ^" 



"How about the suffrage?" called a voice. "Do 
you stand with us for an educational qualification? 



9> 
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The deep, strong voice whidi flung this lighted bomb 
came from the outskirts of the crowd, dear, terse, and 
tense; and crank-wise, every head turned toward it, re- 
sponding to the force of the nature that put the one 
question rankling in each voter's breast. And as by one 
common impulse every voice took it up and repeated with 
ominous emphasis: ^Yes, how about it? What are 
you going to do? ** 

There was menace in the tone, in the words of that 
wave of voices, a thousand strong, which flung this at 
the Grovemor, and for a mmnent the man on the steps 
inside the garden fence wavered. There were blade men 
as well as white in the crowd that had spc&en. Men who 
would vote against him whichever way he avowed him- 
self. Men who were there primed for his speech that 
they might send it, reverberating praise or insolent 
laughter, across the country in the morning news. De- 
feat and Victory stood stripped, bending knees at the 
starting line, waiting for his signal to send them off in 
the race. 

A thousand pictures fluttered, like leaves before a 
storm, through the Governor's brain. Fear of defeat 
had kept him from action for years, and in any under- 
taking of political consequence he had held back, waiting 
f6r Percy. Now, as he remembered Clarke's words about 
Shan, a strong current of jealous bravery swept tingling 
through him, and, impelled by those early-planted in- 
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stincts of fear which had held him back so long, he rushed 
with splendid rashness upon his long-cherished wishes. 
He could be seen to draw a deep breath as he spoke. 
^ You ask me, what is my attitude towards the greatest 
question of our State legislature, of the South — of 
America, I may say. Yes, I emphasise it because it is a 
question as old as civilisation, as old as the first doctrine 
formulated concerning the inevitable friction always ob- 
served between men of different races — * the survival of 
the fittest.' The English and the Australian bushman, 
the colonists of this country and the Indians, the Anglo- 
Saxon and the African. The stronger race holds the 
weaker down as instinctively, as unalterably as the river 
runs down hill. No force, no power, no authority, no 
persuasion or violence can make one run up or the other 
submit. Industrially, politically, socially, the superior 
must rule. We are not all agreed on that, I admit. We 
are not all, even those of us who are agreed on the doc- 
trine, agreed on the method of interpreting it in our 
relations with other races. We have, even in my gen- 
eration, passed through one devastating war in our 
endeavour to fix and maintain an artificial relation be- 
tween the two peoples. Gk)d grant neither you nor I 
may live to see another. And that we may avert it I 
believe, so long as we uphold the rule of the wise against 
the rule of the ignorant — ^the government of the edu- 
cated, the self -controlled, the instinctively moral, con- 
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sdentioos and reasonable in place of iihe misrule of the 
undeveloped, the emotional, the unmoral and the de- 
fective. 

^ You are obliged to face this question, my friends. 
You desire the welfare and happiness of all Americans, 
of whatever race, creed, or colour, and instead of these 
a condition of affairs exists that, like a weasel with its 
teeth in the eaglets throat, is causing a wound whose fes- 
tering sores are dishonesty, moral turpitude, sedition, 
treason, race-hatred, sectional strife — ^you know the rest. 
If it is right for all classes to enjoy the franchise, they 
must be free to go to the polls and vote as they wiD. 
Need I ask you what the freedom of the polls would mean 
to the better class in the South? 

** You have foreseen my answer, I trust. The greatest 
good of the greatest number. An educated suffrage! 
That is the watchword of the government for which we 
must stand ^^ 

The last words were lost in a storm of shouts, for the 
crowd, fired by the bravery of the Governor's voice, by 
the conviction that grew in stronger and deeper tones 
as he passed from clouds of self -distrust to the sharp 
air of the undimmed truth, had broken bounds of polite 
restraint and were answering him in no uncertain cheers, 
curses and warnings. 

Never more than a nervous mouthpiece for specious 
politics the Governor had at last spoken the truth bravely. 
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and the populace roared its approval and its oondemna* 
tion. 

^ He's turned his coat, but wiU he save his skin? " 
laughed Shan to the man beside him, as the crowd began 
to heave circlingly apart. 

As he spoke a white face turned sharply in front of 
him, narrow eyes blazed into his. ** You traitor! You 
say he's a turn-coat? I say you lie ! " 

It was Clay who snarled it close to Shan's face. At 
the same instant Shan swayed forward, shouldered by 
the press, and thoughtlessly raising an arm to free him- 
self, saw Clay's fist cmne round in a flash towards him, 
and before he stopped to reflect his left had cut under 
Clay's chin and Clay had gone backward over the edge 
of the curb, his head striking the* brick pavement with 
an ugly crack. 

Shan bent to him with a cry. As he lifted his head, 
feeling for any abrasure, a hand grasped his shoulder 
and Jef Sims twitched him around. '^What's this, 
Hugh Morgan? Why, it's Shan! Great day, Shan! 
You scufflin' already, and you haint been in the city 
twenty-foh houahs?" Shan straightened fearlessly. 
^ He attacked me, Jef. I was merely defending myself. 
I wouldn't have done it anyhow, if I'd thought for one 
second." 

** DUi aiUuh visioni The gods saw it otherwise, my 
boy," answered Jef briefly. ** I'm afraid you'lL Viks^ \» 
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window looking toward the out-building where the 
kitchen and offices were, and called fibarply: *^Cora? 
LuciUa? " 

At once the door of the kitchen was opened and old 
Festus came hurriedly toward her. 

** What's the matter, Festus ? Where are the servants? 
Why isn't breakfast ready? Why haven't you unlocked 
the door? " She was very much annoyed. 

The old man eyed her f earsomely, rubbing his hands 
together, bowing repeatedly. 

<< 'Deed, Miz Hare ! " he said, in a scared voice, ^ I 
do'no whar all them women folk is gone to. Dey done 
took de do' key outen my coat pocket, dat dey did, and 
dey aint nowhars roun' heah. I cert'n'y was feahed to 
rouse you-all. I bin studyin' 'n' studyin' Tbout what toe 
do. I reckon dey stayed down with some cullid folks 
in the city all night. They was a great miration a-goin' 
on down there las' evenin'. Tha's hit, I reckon. I got 
a fiah out heah, and as soon as you-adl will open de front 
do' I'll come in 'n' git de coffee 'n' mek up breakf us'." 

" Why, I never heard of such a thing ! " exclaimed 
Tade hotly. ^^ The idea ! And what did they take the 
key out of your pocket for? Just wait until they come 
back — ^if they do come. . I should think they would be 
afraid to. Never mind. We'll have breakfast, and 
then we'll see. I'll go up and get the silver and set the 
table while you make breakfast, Festus." 
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A moment later the old man was terrified to hear a loud, 
angry cry, and his mistress burst into the kitchen ex- 
claiming : " The silver's gone ! They've stolen the silver, 
JFestus. That's why they took the key. What shall I 
do? Quick ! give me a cup of coffee, and I will ride off 
and see the police! " 

The postman's horse roused her as she sat drinking her 
coffee, looking perplexedly at the children, and wonder- 
ing whether she dared leave them, even for an hour, in 
the face of something which troubled her the more, the 
more she considered It. No, she would take them with her 
and leave them at the Paiges' whUe she attended to this 
business of the inissing silver. 

What an unspeakably wretched country this was; 
where men and women were terrorised and subjected to 
dXL sorts of insults and anxieties at the hands of servants 
merely through the power of a political party. 

She harnessed the horses into the phaeton herself, took 
all her jewels, money, and private papers In a handbag, 
and leaving the loaded pistol she habitually kept beside 
her bed with Festus, ordering him to fire at anyone who 
tried to get into the house, she drove rapidly down the 
mountain towards the Square. 

Mrs. Paige received her courteously enough. The in- 
timacy between them had been allowed to cool during the 
Paiges' absence from home, and the gossip around Tacie's 
name had bred a distrust which even lack of evidence 
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could not soften. Still, lack of evidence excused Mrs. 
Paige from breaking the acquaintance altogether, espe- 
cially as other families took the widow's side. She 
warmed to indignation at Tacie's excited account and 
kissed the two girls effusively as she received than from 
their agitated mother. 

Tacie left the carriage in front of the old jail while 
she went across the Square to police headquarters and 
gave a description of the runaway servants and the silver 
they had taken. As she was coming out Jef and Dr. 
Tucker were going towards the courtroom, and with 
them was a figure whose well-remembered lines sent a 
quivering response through her — Shan! She saw him 
for the first time in three years. 

She went around to the front of the courthouse and 
slipped in behind two men who were too busy talking to 
notice a woman. 

From the gallery, where she took her seat, she could 
observe everyone in the room below her, and it was with 
intense curiosity that, after waiting for some time, while 
the judge and Dr. Tucker tflJked together in low tones 
and Shan sat without looking at anyone, an oldish, grey- 
haired man came into the room, looked about awkwardly, 
and then, stepping before the bar, spoke to the judge. 

" Eh? No plaintiff? Charge withdrawn? '* repeated 
Patterson aloud. ^^ All right. Your case is withdrawn, 
Mist' Morgan," he said, leaning toward the prisoner's 
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box. ** There is no complainant. You are free to go,** 
he added, as Shan stared at him uncertainly. 

It was Clarke who had brought word of the withdrawal 
of any complaint against Shan, and now stood at one 
side of the doorway watching for him to come out. There 
was something about this splendid-looking man which 
touched him, held him. He had recognised Shan at once 
as the man who had spoken to him in the barber shop the 
day before, and he was doubly glad that he had thrown 
his weight against Berkeley's evident wi^ in the matter 
of pressing the case. Clay was not seriously hurt, and 
after a talk with the old doctor, Morgan's friend, it was 
felt that any case would be quashed at once by the nature 
of the blow, which had more the character of an accident 
than an assault. 

Clarke had meant to step up to him and shake hands 
if a chance so offered, and he did take a step as voices 
approached. Then he went back in a jerk and his face 
grew sickly, for a woman had come noiselessly from the 
hallway and had slipped past him and across the yard 
to the street. A woman with blond curly hair rippling 
profusely about her milk-white cheeks, and who passed 
him without glancing in his direction, as if too absorbed 
to even notice who stood there. He was still staring after 
her when the two men came out of the courtroom and 
went out into the Square, and so missed the chance of 
speaking to Shan. After watching Tacie intently until 
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she disappeared inside the Paiges' house, he turned to a 
spruce young fellow who, with a green bag in his hand, 
a black hat set rakishly upon his curls, was coming up 
the steps. 

'^Did you notice that — ^that lady going into Mrs. 
Paige's just this moment? " he asked quietly. *^ Do you 
know her? " 

Brodie Patterson stared at his interlocutor. ^I 
oert'n'y do," he answered politely. ^^ That-all was Miz 
Hare." 



CHAPTER XXV 

8HAN AND ANOTHER CALL UPON TACIB 

COME," said Dr. Tucker, as he took Shan's 
elbow and led the way down-town. ** That 
is done and over with, bless the Lawd, and 
well have a julep to iihe luck of it and the confound* 
ing of all those who in future try to make a case of hydro* 
phobia out of a dish of soapsuds. What? you won't 
speak? " he demanded, as a glance up at Shan's face 
showed him that the boy was still sucking the bitterness 
out of his pill. " You cyan't get over your green-sick- 
ness yet? Why, where's your spirit? I wouldn't bet 
a chip on a man who didn't defend himself against a 
young squirt that wanted to start a scuffle. A couple of 
good licks on the haid is what such a boy needs to settle 
his bile, whether he's the son of a Grov'nor or the son of a 
mis'able white Republican. It's done with, at any rate, 
and life's too short to sit and calculate interest on debts 
you've cancelled." 

'^ If I could feel that it was cancelled," returned Shan, 
with a gloomy laug^. *^ But when I pay one I manage 
to contract another." 

** Well, that's no reason why you should do nothing 

278 
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but sit and stare at them. We are all in the game of 
give and take, but the world doesn't stand still on that 
account. It takes sharp work to keep the interest paid 
up. Look at something else but a measly little debt.'' 

*^ If one could look anywhere and not see one." 

" Well, look up to heaven." 

^ And see the biggest one of all? No, thank you ! *^ 

** Thank God, not me ! He knows just as well as you 
do that the river stagnates when it stands still, and a man 
rots when he's settled down into the luxury of a life free 
from obligations. When politics have lapsed into 
schemes for bodily ccHnf ort each householder frets at 
school-taxes as he toasts his slippered feet by the fire, 
but when it's * men for defence,' see 'em rise. You've 
a right smart lot to settle with Berkeley yet, but you'll 
do it sooner and better by breaking up the river ring than 
by worrying over the fact that you had to sleep in the 
calaboose one night. Now go back uptown and see your 
sweetheart and eve'ybody you care a rap for, because 
to-morrow you belong to me, and all the feminine society 
youll have will be stretched on its back with the fever." 

When Shan finally left the doctor, for the first time 
since it had happened, he was free to think of what 
he had seen on the river — Clay and Tacie. . . . 
Clay and Tacie. He knew Sara too well to fancy that 
she would submit to any laxity in Clay's conduct towards 
Tacie, now that she was formally betrothed to him. He 
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saw a future anguish for her, and himself the only one 
to go to her help ; without knowing how* 

As he neared the home gates hoofbeats came following 
him at a quick canter. He stepped aside, but the horse- 
man drew rein. ** Mistuh Morgan, suh? " the negro in- 
quired, leaning from the saddle. Shan smiled at the 
diminutiveness of the messenger who extended him a note, 
and his face clouded again as he recognised Tacie's hand- 
writing. 

There were but two lines inside: ^* Please come. I 
am in such trouble. Tade." 

** Have you just left Thunderhead? " asked Shan, as 
he read this twice with gathered eyebrows. *^ Is Mrs- 
Hare ill? '' 

** I dunno, suh. Ole cullud man was a-standin' outside 
they-all's gate, an' he gimme dis hyer lettuh to tote down 
tuh Mist' Shan Morgan." 

** An right. Here's a nickel." 

Shan stood watching the tattered pickaninny as he 
rode on, seeing, in the artless and consummate ease with 
which the scarecrow bundle of rags sat the restive, high- 
strung horse, a grotesque shadow of himself ridden by 
the hag. Fate. 

It was the excuse he had wanted — to go to Tade and 
talk to her about Clay. And he could be back in time for 
dinner if he started at once. 

He looked questioningly at windows and doors as he 
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rode up toward the terrace, heard the click of ninning 
faigh-heeled steps as he did so, and Tacie hurried to meet 
him, her face terrified, her voice a scared whisper as she 
panted: ^ Oh, Shan! Have you really come? The 
servants — ^I am so frightened — oh, oh, oh ! " She rocked 
herself to and fro as she leaned limply against the bal- 
ustrade, her face in her hands as she sobbed exhaustingly. 

Shan swung himself from his saddle, threw the bridle 
over the branch of a tree, stepped quickly up beside Mrs. 
Hare and took her arm firmly. 

*' What is it, Tacie, one of the children ? . . . No? 

• • . What then? You must tell me. • . • Don't 
cry like this another minute. You'll go off into hys- 
terics. ... Stop ! " 

It was peremptory, but it had its effect.. She stopped 
crying and by degrees grew calm enough to speak, her 
words coming between long gasps and tremulous pauses 
as she kept her handkerdiief to her eyes. ** Please for- 
give me, Shan. I — Pm so — so upset. . . . No, Pm not 
going to cry. I — this morning when I came downstairs 
I found the house still locked, no servants about; and 
finaUy, when I had opened a window and called as loud . 
as I could, Festus came out of the kitchen and told me 
the house-key had been stolen out of his pocket. I kt 
him in at the front door, and then, • . • then, • • • 
wait, I'm all right, . . • only, it's made me so nervous, 

• • • I went upstairs to get the silver to set the table^ 
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and it was gone. They had come into the house in the 
night ! Oh, it has upset me so. I know I shouldn't have 
sent for you. But I did not know what to do. I took 
the children down to the Paiges', but I had to oome back 
in case the servants should. In case anyone dse came 
and tried to break in. But I am afraid to stay here 
alone, and I don't know who to go to. • • •" 

** That's all right. • . . But don't cry, please don't," 
he begged, with a nervous dread of the softness her grief 
wrought in him. ^* I am glad I happened to be at hmne 
just then. You know I only got back last night — ^yes- 
terday morning, I mean." 

'^ No, I didn't know. I only know that you have been 
gone years and years" . . . her voice trembled to a 
pause. She turned her face from him, her handkerchief 
at her eyes. 

Shan looked down at her, his lips close shut, his grey 
eyes like slowly heating steel, the dimple that never meant 
laughter drawn in one cheek. He knew that she was 
treacherous and base. He knew that she did not love 
him. He knew that he no longer admired or respected 
her, and he despised the half -mad infatuation which she 
could once have roused in his blood. But even now, as 
he looked at her, something of that cruel, cat-like charm 
reappeared. 

He would not — ^he would not. He said it to himself 
silently. He had come up here to help her, and at the 
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same time to speak about Clay, and when he had dcme 
these two things he was going home. 

Tade, sitting with her back to him, felt the tmnntt 
in him as clearly as if he had been reasoning out aloud — 
with this difference: she mistook its meaning. ^It's 
sudi a relief to have you here,** she said slowly. ^ I was 
so terrified, so scared. But now I know nothing can 
happen. You — ^you won't go and leave me^ Shan ? ** 

She looked at him quickly, her uplifted eyes filling 
with tears, which gave the dark orbs beneath the look of 
piteous, drowning eyes. 

" No," said Shan, ** I won't leave you — alone." He 
did not move his gaze from the upturned face. He would 
brave it, defy it. 

^ Shan ! Why, Shan ! — ^Don't look at me so. Do you 
despise me for being such a coward? I don't wonder. 
But I can't help it. It is so horrible to be alone, without 
anyone to care, to think of one. And I couldn't go and 
leave the house without anyone in it. They might come 
back and rifle the place. And I have no other home 
Don't be angry, Shan." 

*^ Indeed, Tacie, I'm not angry," said Shan gravely. 
^ 1 cert'n'y am distressed about you-all, and I'll see that 
you are protected. Ill see that a white man sleeps here 
after thi^. But I must go now." 

*^Shan! Don't go yet. You can't! It's too crueL" 
She began to cry. 
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^ I mean for you to come too," explained Shan hastily. 
^ You can stay with Miz Paige, or at ^ Dun Lora/ or 
at the Pattersons'." 

** Wait a little while, Shan, I beg you. I am so un- 
nerved. And look at my eyes. I have cried for hours." 

** Very well. Don't you want to go in and lie down 
for a while? I will sit here on the terrace until you come 
back." 

** I couldn't sleep, Shan. I — ^if you don't mind I will 
sit out here and talk. Tell me what you have been doing 
ever since— ^ver since you left." 

*'I? Oh, studying medicine. Nothing exciting," 
laughed Shan. ^ Do you drive about as you used to? " 
he asked, meaning to lead up to the other somehow. 

** Oh, yes ! I have to go to town on all sorts of errands. 
But Fve given up taking those long country excursions 
you used to warn me about. It was too forlorn going 
alone, and I was afraid, too. I hope now that you are 
back '' 

"Have you been on the river lately?" interrupted 
Shan hastily. ^"It's beginning to rise already. The 
rains have come early this year." 

" No, I haven't been in a canoe for years," said Tacie 
slowly, then added, as if an afterthought, " except once 
— the other day. Let's go out now, Shan, will you? I 
think it would make me feel ever so much quieter, more 
like myself." 
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" Fm afraid it's a long walk down to the boat-club." 
He deliberated. If he had her out there he could bring 
the subject up very easily, and there, too, there would be 
no chance for hysterics. They would both have to sit 
quiet and behave. 

" We needn't go to the boat-club," answered Tade. 
** There's a canoe — did you know I had a canoe? I have. 
It's hidden in the brush right down below us, on the edge 
of the river. There's a sort of a little backwater there 
that no one would ever think of exploring, and we — ^I 
keep my canoe there. It's so much more convenient." 

^* I reckon it is," said Shan, with a dryness she did 
not perceive. ^^ Shall we start? " he added. 

Tacie went into the house. In a few moments she came 
out again. *^ Festus says that dinner is nearly ready, 
and that it certainly will be spoiled an hour from now. 
Poor Festus ! He has done his best to help me in this 
crisis. He seems to have the greatest contempt for the 
young negroes — calls them free niggehs — ^ don't belong 
to nobody.' He is really proud of having been a 
slave." 

" Of cou'se," answered the young man simply. 

" Is that the way the old darkies all feel? " 

" 'Deed they do. All the respectable ones. They feel 
just as proud of belonging to good families as white folks 
do. There aint a good family round here that didn't 
hav6 at least one of its old slaves stay on after they were 
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freed. Uncle Kiah, Uncle Eli, Festus— oh, dozens of 
them. They're mostly all daid now." 

^^And it's only these young men, the next genera- 
tion, who are so impossible; who infest the streets like 
the cut-throats and pick-purses of English history. And 
the women, too. It seems incredible that women, even of 
a savage race, can be so — so utterly dishonest and de- 
praved as these young coloured girls who go out to 



service." 



** Women are always the worst of a bad lot when they 
are bad at all," he warned her. 

" Alas ! poor Eve ! " said Tacie softly. " We have 
never been spared since you loved Adam so much that 
you risked your immortal soul to get him something new 
and nice to eat. Will you come in to my poor little 
table, Shan? " for she saw Festus bowing in the door- 
way, and she rose, spreading her open palm toward the 
house. 

Can a man be blamed when he is taken thus una- 
wares? 

Tacie laughed at her reflection in the glass, as she 
pinned her little hat upon her flying elf-locks somewhere 
about three o'clock. Laughter, as we know, wells from 
the heart, but though some is the gushing of spring 
water, pure and limpid and sweet to hear, some rises like 
the dull bubble which makes its way silently to the sur^ 
face of a stagnant forest pooL 
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The pleasure of ownership of something stronger than 
herself, which yet yielded to her softness, swelled in 
Tacie's breast, as she watched Shan take out the boat 
and get ready for her. He made very quick movements 
with his hands, but yet never fussy. Just as if he were 
quite sure of what he was going to do. She leaned a 
little more heavily than necessary upon him, as he helped 
her into the boat; it was so long since she had felt his 
strength. 

^^ You must sit very still,'' he ordered, in a warning 
voice, as he paddled out into the current. ^^ It's right 
powerful to-day. Oh, it's safe ! " he added, in answer to 
her glance. 

She did not really care if it were not. So long as 
she was with him. They turned down-stream, keeping 
near the inner curve of the river to avoid the pressure, 
but even there it was heavy. The early equinoctial rains 
had swollen the stream until it no longer resembled the 
shamed tide which crept sullenly past in summer. Its 
black waters, freshened to earthy brown, swirled heavily 
about the bridge piers, and past the jutting ribs of sand- 
stone, with dead leaves from the high-forested hiUs 
above, going by in a giddy maze. 

Tade watched Shan intently. His teeth shut, his light 
yet sombre eyes striking each eddy of current, his hands 
holding the paddle with that easy, supple firmness which 
could hold a butterfly without tearing its wings, strangle 
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a man without tearing his own coat, these silent certif- 
icates of a power she had tested but never tried, were like 
a supporting band round her frail nature; she would 
never be satisfied until she had strained it to breaking. 
She spoke suddenly. ^* Shan, you have something on 
your mind. Tell me." 

He gave her a leaping glance. '^ Yes," he said, half 
as if to himself. ^^ I'll tell you presently. It's too swift 
here to talk. Sit tight now," he warned her, as they 
leaped into the swirl of the rapids. Tade did not even 
wink, as they slid over. But she liked it none the less. 

The boat veered like a walnut shell, as it fell again to 
the smoother flow ; like a deer that falls to its knees on the 
turf when the wild gorge is overleaped in safety. 

Tacie expelled a long, quavering breath, and Shan's 
eyes flickered under their black lashes. He had forgot- 
ten her. The rush of the water was in his blood, and he 
parried it, played with it, dared it, as a man plays with 
his adversary at foils, blind and deaf to the world out- 
side. Time enough to speak of Clay when they were 
walking back. Not now 

On they swooped. The voyage was wild. The moun- 
tains towered up over them, breasting the sky imperi- 
ously. The earthy river swept to and fro at their base, 
curve on curve of reeling lines. There was no sound 
but the murmured monotone of hurrying waves, intent 
cm their destiny^ the song of the large worlds old, brave, 
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and obedient, as it swung on its eternal round; a song 
shaped of the blended chords of wisdom, passion, and 
sorrow. Shan felt the passion rising and ringing in his 
ears, and suddenly he spoke. ^^It was about Clay 
Berkeley that I wanted to ask you." 

" Clay? '* Tacie lifted her head, an instant recollec- 
tion of the boat-house clearing everything else before it. 

** You know him ; understand him. You know his weak 
points — — •' 

*' Yes, I am afraid I do, poor boy ! " 

^ He needs scnneone to back him. A — ^a friend." 

** Yes, a woman, a good woman could do so much. But 
the women who understand men are not the ones they 
trust or depend on." 

" Would you help him if you could? " 

** I? Whatever I could do I would. I have always 
been interested in him — fond of him, in a way." 

^ And no one but you can help him in this. I may 
speak?" 

Tacie's meek smile answered, encouraged him. He had 
not mistaken her. The suggestion of establishing con- 
fidential relations with one who had been so lately a 
suitor, an almost captured suitor, was sweet to her. In- 
dignation hardened his voice more than he realised. 

** Do not see him any more. Wait, let me speak. He 
is going to be married. He is engaged — ^in earnest, I 
mean; and now that he is going to settle down— yon 
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nnde'stand, I know. Forgive me, if I ask more than I 
have a right to. I knew you would want to help him if 
you unde'stood — ^what? Don't move, Tacie ^^ 

But Mrs. Hare ignored the warning. What was this 
insult he had worded so politely? That she was to let 
Clay alone because he was engaged to Sara Paige, and 
Shan did not want Sara to suffer because he loved 
her. 

Humiliation and newly wakened jealousy leaped 
hydra-headed f rcmi the heart he had tried to kill. Was 
this what he had been thinking of all day? When she 
had believed, had hoped 

" Understand? " she repeated. " Why, Shan, I don't 
know what you mean. I don't love him. I — ^love ^" 

She had half risen from her seat, her face dully red, 
her mouth twitching. At Shan's brief cry of warning 
she had dropped back, but with the weight on one side, 
as she turned from him. 

Like a sled slewing on a steep hillside the canoe veered, 
eluded the guiding hand, shot wildly to one side, and, as 
Tacie sprang to her feet with a cry of fear, it hurtled 
like a stone and plunged under, Tade's shrill scream: 
•* Shan ! Shan ! Save ^" gurgling up unfinished. 

There was no need of that cry. He had caught her, 
as they sank, and gasping, *^ Don't struggle, don't 
move," as they rose, he held her with one arm, and steered 
with the other. It was useless to stroke there. The cur- 
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rent was too strong. They must swing with it until it 
drove them near shore. 

He tried to keep Tade's face out of water, but once 
it went under. He flung up his head, desperately dasp- 
ing her in his arms, the warmth of her breast striking 
through her wet garments. He must not let her die. 
Suddenly his feet scraped the sand. They had drifted 
into shoal water, and half -swimming, half -walking, he 
dragged himself up the bank, the soft weight on his 
shoulder falling inertly. 

^^Tcude! Tacie!" he gasped breathlessly, locking 
into the drawn, silent face, as he knelt beside her, rub- 
bing her cold hands, and staring at her. Her sil^ice 
was so terrible, so unreal, he could not believe in it. The 
fluffy locks hung in sodden strings, her closed eyes were 
sunken and dark underneath. All the charm had gone 
out of her face and left it mere clay, and a dreadful pity 
weakened him as he lifted her head to his shoulder, try- 
ing to bring back life into this creature to whom life 
meant so much ; to whom it had given so little. Only to 
have her live. That was all he cared about now. ^* Tade ! 
Tacie ! " He said it over and over. She heard him as 
she struggled painfully awake. She was so tired. She 
opened her eyes and smiled, a vague, tremulous smile, then 
remembered how he had spoken, and all at once her 
sinews were loosened; she turned her face away^ and 
wept in long, weak sobs. 
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** Tacie, poor gyirl — you mustn't do this/' He shook 
her playfully, for his gentleness seemed only to increase 
her tears. 

" No, no— I won't — ^I know. I can't — stop yet ! " 

He lifted her to lean against a tree, and waited, saying 
nothing, watching her. Suddenly she had begun to 
tremble. ^^We had better walk, I reckon," he said, 
gently putting his arm beneath hers to help her to her 
feet. 

** Yes, let us go home," she said humbly. They were 
on the shore opposite the city, and there was a long walk 
before they should reach the bridge crossing to the other 
State. They set off along the bank, following a narrow 
path among the sumac and scrub oak. They went 
slowly, both exhausted by the strain of the past hour, 
and by that inward struggle each endured. 

Once when Tacie stumbled, caught in the folds of her 
heavy, wet dress, Shan threw out an arm, and held her 
until she had regained her balance; then, as she still 
clung to him, he gently released himself. But presently, 
when the ground became rougher, the incline steeper, 
and Tacie stumbled wearily, he held out his hand, say- 
ing; ^^Let me help you. You are not able to walk 
alone." 

No, she was not, she said to herself bitterly. She 
longed to lean upon him, to be upheld by him. But with 
the confession which she had made, a sort of fear had 
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come over her. A fear of herself, a pity for him. She 
began to sob again, shaking her head fedbly, and push- 
ing away his hands when he would have assisted her. 

** But, Tacie — ^you must let me help you. See, you are 
all shaken to pieces with the strain. Let me put my arm 
around you up here. We will be at the bridge right 
socMi, now." He held himself from speaking of Clay, 
or from making any reference to the cause of her 
agitation. 

As they neared the road to Thunderhead, Mrs. Hare 
looked at him. 

•* You will come with me," she said hurriedly. ** You 
will not leave me alone? " 

^^No, indeed. I won't leave you. I will put the 
ho'ses in the phaeton while you are getting dry things 
on." 

*^ Oh, no! You must come in and get dry, too," she 
exclaimed. 

** Do you think Pve never been in the river before? " 
laughed Shan. *^It is getting right dark, and we 
mustn't lose any time." 

The house was already half • submerged in the vast 
shadow of the mountain behind it, and the empty-eyed 
windows faced them with a mournful warning of unpro- 
tected night. Tacie put out a hand and touched Shan's 
coat. **I can't go in alone," she said, in a whii 
•* Come with me, Shan. Stay with me.** 
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Shan stood still outside the door, and putting his hands 
to his mouth, called lustily : ^^ Ho, Festus, Festus ! " 

<< Do you suppose he has run away, too? " faltered 
Tacie, when no sound or movement about the house an- 
swered the repeated summons. 

Without answering, Shan walked to the door, opened 
it, and walked through the hall to the dining-room. It 
was so dark that objects in the room were barely dis- 
tinguishable; a glint of mahogany or glass, here and 
there, flickering in and out, like a receding spectre, as 
they passed. Once, when Shan's foot struck against 
a table, Tade gasped in horror at the reverberant echo, 
which, like a half -human moan, rang through the wood. 

<<Do you know where I can find a match?" asked 
Shan, after feeling along the mantel for a moment. 
** All mine are watersoaked. If we had some light on 
this business it would be easier." 

Tade laughed flightily. *^I don't know. Festus 
always lit the lamps. Wait! There are some upstairs 
in my room. But I am afraid ^" 

" I'll go up with you." 

As she followed him closely, her light footsteps felt 
rather than heard, Shan was consdous of a sort of panic 
like that which makes an animal turn and run into the 
fire. He pushed open the door of a room before whidi 
Tade stopped, and stood aside for her to pass. ** I'll 
wait right here," he answered, as she hesitated. He 
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almost snatched the box from her, and tearing it open 
struck two at once, hurrying toward the stairs. 

Let him once get a light 

He saw that his hands were trembling, as he held a 
match to the candle wick on the library mantel, and the 
sight made him aware how long and desperate had been 
the day, how hard the struggle he had made. His breath 
escaped in a deep, fluctuant sigh. He turned towards 
the woman beside him, conscious for the first time of 
great bodily weariness, of lassitude amounting to pain, 
and a craving for rest. He had lived for three years on 
the hope of Sara, and that had been enough to protect 
him against every temptation and weakness. But now 
he knew that Sara was taken from him. Now he was 
alone, bereaved; the same outcast who had gone away; 
and the weakness of the flesh of youth, bound into a 
dead weight with the cord of a last despair, gave him 
into Tacie's hand to be played for. 

So tender-hearted, so ardent, so full of forgiving sym- 
pathy for others, so longing for sympathy, and alone as 
he was, this seemed to have been planned by Destiny for 
his destruction. 

He gazed at Tade in her water^oaked, half-dried 
clothes, with their limp striated lines through whidi the 
human contour, here and there, revealed itself like s<mie 
tree from whose withering and half -sloughed bark the 
heathen dryad struggled toward him. In the flickering 
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flame of the candles she seemed to move nearer. He put 
out his hands half -forbiddingly. ** I must go. I must 
go right off, Tacie. Come. Change your things while 
I get the horses.^ 

** Shan. Don't go like this. Say you forgive me. 

When I think that you hate me ^^ She had taken 

his hands, and was holding them against her breast. 

•* I don't hate you," he said, in a low tone. " I don*t 
know what you mean. And — ^but I will not talk of it. 
We must not. Come ! " He pulled away from her. 
Then, feeling that he had been cruel, feeling the in- 
effable pity that a man must feel for a woman like 
Tade, he put his hands on her shoulders. ** Come," he 
said gently, ^^you will go with me now? We should 
only regret ^ 

^* Oh, Shan," she moaned, swaying toward him. 

" Tacie ! Ah ! I was not aware ^" 

She started violently with a scared cry at the sound 
of that strange voice, and turning, pressed close to Shan's 
side. 

A man was standing in the open doorway, looking 
alternately from one to the other. 

Shan stared at him fixedly. It was Clarke, the man 
who had brought word of his release from the trial, who 
had spoken to him in the barber shop two days before. 
But Shan was trying to remember further back than 
that 
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Now Clarke advanced a step or two. ^^ Siry** he 
said politely, ^^ will you be kind enough to leave me and 
my — this lady for a while? " 

** No. He will not. Shan, you mustn't go.** Tade 
grasped his sleeve. Her face was ashy, and her eye- 
lids trembled and blinked in a curious and unpleasant 
way. 

Shan looked at the man. ^* Evidently Miz Hare does 
not wish to see you," he said. 

Clarke laughed bitterly. 

Shan pushed Tade aside. With one hand shut he ad- 
vanced. ^^ See here, suh. I don't know who you are, ex- 
cept that you are a friend of Berkeley's. That's enough 
for me. But you will not insult a lady in her own house, 
suh. Not while I am here to protect her. State your 
business and clear out. You needn't mind me. Fm go- 
ing to stay right here." 

Clarke looked curiously at Shan, almost sadly. ** You 
remind me of a little boy I once saw up here years ago," 
he began. ^* He had a little girl with him, and he spdce 
much as you do now. I warned him that there was a 
curse on the place ^" 

*^ You? " exclaimed Shan in a low, incredulous tone; 
** you? I remember now ^" 

^^ Ah ! " said Clarke softly. '' Then I have seen you 
before. Yes. But from what I imagined then I did 
not think it likely I should find you with my wife." 
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"Your what?** Shan shouted it, and jumped for- 
ward. 

The man stood like stone. Nothing seemed to affect 
him, nothing could surprise or hurt him. ^ My wife! " 
he repeated, slowly and heavily, each word biting its way 
from his heart, as a mouse that eats the oak. ** Eustacie 
Clarke. The mother of my children, the woman to 
whom I gave all, trusted all, and who left me for a man 
named Hare. A ^ Southern gentleman, suh.' God damn 
his soul to hell forever! Now will you go, will you? " 
His voice rose to the snarl of a wounded dumb animal. 

Shan could not speak. All his world went round and 
round, and sunk beneath him as a foundered boat swirls 
upon the water. He could not look at the woman who 
still stood beside him, her hand on his arm. 

Clarke turned to her. " Will you tell him that what I 
say is true? " he requested. ^^ He may believe you. He 
has evidently believed you before. Me he seems to 
doubt.'' 

But Shan was studying Clarke's face. In its sad- 
dened eyes, its grief -wrought look of age, he knew that 
the truth spoke as clearly as in words. Unavailing shame 
and pity choked him. He turned to Tade. ^^ True? " 
he said, in a dry, emotionless voice. 

She stared up into his eyes for a second. They were 
the eyes of a disinterested stranger. She hid her face 
in her hands. 
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Shan bowed apologeticaDy to Clarke. ** Pardon me 
for asking an explanation,'' he said. 

Clarke inclined his head mechanically, his eyes 
searching the face of his wife with an infinite forgive- 
ness. He did not even glance at the young man as Shan 
passed him, went softly to the door, and shut it, without 
looking bad^. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



THE DOCTOE's EOUND8 



DR. TUCKER pulled off his gloves, looked at 
I his watch, and ran through his notebook. 
As an ofBcer of the board of health, he had 
investigated the poorer quarters of the city with ex- 
haustive care. ^ Those two children of Simpson's, the 
crossing flagman, are down," he said. ** They've been 
in swimming in the river. Well, I cyan't do more than 
warn them. It keeps me scuffing to do that. Any new 
cases reported? " he inquired of Shan, who was sterilis- 
ing some surgical instruments in a basin of boiling 
water. 

^lan nodded. ^* Clay Berkeley," he said colourlessly. 

"You don't say!" Tucker's face was shocked. 

**What a judgment ^" He stopped abruptly. 

** And the worst of the weather isn't over yet. When 
once the river rises and floods the sewers and the gutters 
down-town, and the engine at the dam goes on pumping 
night and day to keep the reservoir full, only God's 
mercy can save us from the plague. Doctors are out- 
classed." 

^ Now ought to be the time to talk politics to 'em," 

295 
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suggested Shan. ^*If there were another Democratic 
candidate he'd carry this cyounty by every vote.** 

** Yes, and if the white vote was cut in two the negro 
party would carry the election. They act as if they 
reckoned they were going to carry it anyhow. You 
haven't seen their paper this week? It ought to be 
under some sort of censorship. It's a firebrand among 
them. That's what it is. There's an editorial by that 
fellow Christy ; the one they ran for senator. He takes 
the Grovemor's speech as a challenge — ^ Let the nigras 
defy the whites' — ^and all that. Berkeley's got the 
fat in the campaign fire, sure as you're bom," laughed 
Tucker. ^^ The machine is knocked in the haid by this 
new plank he's hauled in on top of the old ones, and it 
will be a hand-to-hand fight over the election, now. It's 
too late for Percy to do any talking. Every nigra in 
the State sees that persimmons are going to be ripe on 
election day, and there'll be a right smart heap of 
scuffling at the polls." 

" I reckon they won't wait for that," suggested Shan. 
^' It hasn't been safe for a white man to go down the 
river road alone since the speech." 

" I don't think they'll try anything worse than in- 
solence," declared the older man. " They're a mere mob 
at best. They cyan't organise, and they're such cowards 
they only commit violence when they're worked up into 
a frenzy by praying all day. If they did try rioting 
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there'd *be a few barns burned, half a dozen po' whites 
assaulted, and a lynching or two. Still, it's wisest to be 
cautious. Watch your servants, and don't leave the 
house without a white man, night or day. Well, I've got 
to go. I'll try to have a nurse down here to take your 
place by Monday. Take a good nap before you go up 
to the Percys' to-night. Let's see; this is the fifth day. 
Yes. Harry won't begin to mend yet. I don't know 
what I'd do without you, Shan." 

Shan was silent. For five nights he had watched be- 
side Harry Percy, who lay among the ever-increasing 
victims of the fever. In the city of fifteen thousand per- 
sons, with six doctors and no hospital, no trained nurses, 
and where faction-strife absolutely disbarred certain 
men from practising in certain families, where sanita- 
tion and disinfection were scarcely understood outside 
the doctors' offices, one of these epidemics of typhoid or 
diphtheria, or scarlet fever, or cholera, which the sewage- 
tainted river water caused every few years, spread like ink 
on blotting paper, and everyone who could help was 
called upon to tend the sick, the dying, and the dead. 

Shan did everything possible for Percy's son, but 
Harry had led a wild life, was already weakened by dis- 
sipation, and gave up the fight. He had not spoken once 
to Shan in all the six nights that his old friend had been 
beside him, except to drawl a joke, or make fun of Shan's 
newly acquired " M. D." 
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The physican, the priest, the lawyer: Harry had al- 
ways scoffed at the first, ignored the second, misinterpre- 
ted the third. But when a man comes to die it is into the 
arms of one of these that he must throw himself, trust- 
ing to their knowledge of the hidden things of life for the 
compassionate help which will get him over the last, bit- 
ter task. And now Harry let himself be drawn to the 
man whom he had always held in good-natured contempt, 
as one, who, through no fault of his own, was an outsider 
deserving better things, and who now, of all those who 
had been his companions, could make this wretched busi- 
ness easier. 

Most of the time he wandered in delirium, but toward 
morning, on the seventh day, he woke up and looked at 
Shan for some moments. Shan sat as usual in the easy 
chair at the foot of the bed, reading. He turned his 
head presently, watched Harry's face, then rose noise- 
lessly and took his temperature and pulse. Harry kept 
his eyes on Shan while the watch ticked its minute, then 
reached out and laid a hand on his arm. 

** Yes? " Shan bent over the bed and laid his palm 
on the burning forehead. ^^What do you want, 
Harry?" 

How gentle tlie voice was. How gravdy kind the eyes 
looking into his for the hint of any least craving, any 
least pain that thought or care could relieve. 

A weight had gathered in Harry's chest that pressed 
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the blood into his ears and made his eyes dim. *^ If your 
brother Mac's anything like you it cert'n'y is better for 
Agatha than if I'd got her," he said thickly. ^^ I reckon 
if Sara Paige knew the truth she'd take you now instead 

of Clay. If I had time, I reckon I'd tell her ^" He 

stopped, looked fixedly at Shan; then the hemorrhage 
choked him, and with a long quiver he passed. 

Shan stared at him in horrified surprise. Where was 
Harry gone? The boy who had taken the whole of life 
as a practical joke, wherein those who did not get ahead 
of others first were sure to be outwitted themselves. 

He stood up at last, laying aside the ice and laudanum, 
which had been without effect in his effort to resuscitate 
the dying man, a sick pity in his heart for the father, 
as he laid Harry's curly head back on the pillow. 

The sun was just rising as he let himself into the 
street an hour later, and for a moment the beauty of the 
new day blinded him ; its light flung insolently across the 
desolation of darkened homes. 

The shadow of the eastern range still lay across the 
city, but beyond the river the mountains marched in their 
gold and violet to the merry music of day. 

As Shan looked toward them, following the fluttering 
banners and pennons of clouds which whirled over them, 
all those dim and disregarded realities — ^immortality, in- 
fimty, God — ^pressed upon him in the startling certainty 
of their daily presence, their daily proof. 
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As he went tliroiig^ the Square, and wiong Madiscm 
Street to Pdk, he notieedy with the acnteness of a re- 
▼erMd TisMm, those trifles whose profound significance 
had been loit in their commonphioeness; the bn^en 
f enoes, the gardens, where drains and cisterns stood side 
by side, the glimpses of alley-ways, into whidi was cast 
the daily refuse of honsdiold life; ash heaps, tin cans, 
food, and old shoes ; the Tile rookeries along ilie alley- 
ways, where negroes lived in an indescribable abandon- 
ment to vice and squalor ; the ragged, weed-grown fields, 
the often impassably rutted streets ; like a shirt of nettles 
they stung him into desperate resentment. 

The languid passivity of life, the easy-going care- 
lessness, the effortless contemplation and unvarjringly 
polite ignorance of any and every offence, if committed 
by a neighbour, filled him with a sort of helpless fury, 
as if he had cried ^^ Fire! " to a housdiold too indolent 
to save itself. 

His thoughts came back to Sara and Clay ; those two 
who were bound in his heart by pain and love, and 
through whose lives his own must ever be flavoured, as 
a lopped and grafted tree bears foreign fruit. 

Clay had won Sara in spite of, or, perhaps, because of 
that very carelessness which Shan had despised in him- 
self. 

Even now it seemed incredible to him that the girl 
loved Clay as she had once loved him. 
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And now Clay had the fever, and he must help to make 
him live. He must help to save him for Sara. 

How could he do that? Would the Grovemor let him 
go to the house even? Would he not be afraid to let 
the son of the man he had wronged take charge of his 
sick son? 

But a proud denial flung that thought aside. What ! 
Suspect the son of a man who had accepted the wrong 
imposed upon him? Who had suffered for his enemy's 
treachery rather than let a woman suffer? Doubt the 
son of such a man, the son of such a man doubt himself 
when a like ordeal came to him? 

The confidence which answered these sharp questions 
as he put them was like a draught of precious wine in its 
sparkling renewal of his worn thoughts. 

He gave his hand promptly when Berkeley extended 
his, as the men met in the hall. Then Berkeley drew 
Tucker aside. ** I want to speak to you," he said, in a 
nervous, low voice. ** Clay's very sick, you unde'stand. 
We must have the best care. You are sure your assistant 
— you are sure Mist' Morgan is — ^is capable? is — ^trust- 
worthy? " He ran a finger across his forehead, turning 
towards Shan, who had walked across the library, leaving 
the other two alone. 

" Psh, Berkeley ! " answered Tucker impatiently. 
^^ Clay is no more dangerously sick than a dozen men 
who've pulled through all right, and as for Dr. Mor- 
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gan," — ^with emphasis on the title, — ^^ he's as capable as 
I am. You're lucky to get him to sit up at night with 
your boy. He knows what to do, and his orders must be 
carried out just as if they were mine. Make it as easy 
as you can for him. I'll need him again when Clay's all 
right. Now, stop fretting, and go to bed* I don't want 
you on my hands, too." 

The doctor nodded cheerfully, and beckoned to Shan, 
but Berkeley followed him* ^^ I reckon I'll go up with 
you, doctor," he murmured, his narrow face fixed with 
visible fear upon Shan's. 

The young man met the look thoughtfully. He could 
sympathise with this. 

How Berkeley must fear him, must hate him! 

He had not seen Clay since the night of the Gk)vemor'8 
speech, and now, lying across the pillows, swathed in the 
white sheets, his eyes only half closed and the fever flame 
bright on his cheeks, Shan saw again the picture that 
had leaped through his brain on that night as he 
struck him — ^the picture of Gay dead, he having killed 
him. 

He laid aside his coat and read the day's bulletin as it 
had been written on the fever chart. 

Berkeley and Tucker whispered together for a moment 
longer, then with a " Grood-night, Shan ; I'll be in by 
eight in the morning," the doctor nodded and passed out, 
the Gk>vemor after him, pausing at the threshold and 
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turning back with a last look of fear and hate and suf- 
fering. 

Shan smiled grimly. Was this his revenge? It had 
no pleasant flavour. 

In the obscure twilight of the room he was not certain 
whether the sick man slept or not. His eyes were closed, 
and his chest rose and fell with the hurrying beat of his 
fever-driven heart, but at the light touch of Shan's cool 
fingers he opened his eyes and stared up fixedly. 

^ Where's Sara P " he asked in a whisper. ^ I want 
to speak to her. I want to see her." 

Shan watched him silently. 

^^Who are youP" asked Clay, in the same hurried 
whisper. ^^ Kindly stand aside so that Miss Paige can 
come in. I've something important to say to her. She's 
been misinformed. Mis — ^Mis — ^Miss Paige. That's 

the name. Mis ^" His words subsided into a babble 

of sounds. 

Shan waited a few mcmients, found that his tempera- 
ture had risen to lOS^"", and rang the bell for Eiah to 
bring the bath. 

As the crystalline, cool water which had been brought 
from the sandspring closed over the sick man's burning 
body, he writhed with a desperate, weak cry. *^ Let me 
up, let me up, Shan Morgan! You-all can have Tacie. 
I was only fooling with her — ^with Ta — ^Ta — ^Tade 
• • • • Get off the river, let's get off, Shan. She 
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asked me to marry her. She — she — oh, Fm drowning! 
I'm frozen! Oh, my Lawd! Oh, Sara, help me oat! 
Help me. . . .*• 

As they lifted him shivering, crying, struggling, back 
upon the bed, Shan's knees shook a little. The pranks 
of Nature, who cares nothing for the dignity of thee 
or thou, had twitched aside the mask which protected 
this poor soul, and Shan did not like to see. 

Night after night, as he sat beside Clay, he was forced 
back through the past by the babbling of the wandering 
mind which could not be gainsaid or silenced. 

Night after night he was forced to listen while, in 
his dreams, Clay mixed Sara's pure name with endear- 
ments murmured to Tacie, to Nelly, the lockkeeper's 
daughter, to some whom Shan did not know; mixed it 
with oaths and scraps of college songs and sighs of 
pain. 

And Shan was pledged to save him if possible, to save 
him so that he might marry Sara. 

^^ Shan," murmured Clay, his bright, unseeing eyes 
fixed upon the face of the man who stood over him. 
" Shan? ... I cert'n'y thought you were Shan. . . . 
I told him to come down to the lockhouse with me to try 
and save Nelly's baby. . . . Poor Nelly. ... Is that 
you, Sara? • • . That's the way Shan looks at me. 
• I cert'n'y am sorry I told Sara it was you, Shan. 

• • You tell him, Sara, tell him Fm Clay. • . • Fm 



• • 
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not Sfaan. • • . Shan • • . I cert'n'y am sorry I 
told Sara . . •*» 

The voice unconscious, unheeding, wandered on, but 
Shan's head lay beside the sick man's on the pillow, too 
weak to move in the reaction which Clay's words had 
brought. 

What terrible things were hidden in that life, in that 
mind which yet babbled of forgiveness, longing to re^ 
pent. 

Fear him, hate him? No. He should pity, should be 
kind, because Sara, the real Sara, was not Clay's at all. 
No, she might be called his, might be his wife, but she 
was Shan's yet by all the bonds of love, of thought and 
mutual trust, which something terrible, something which 
Shan could only half guess and shrink from knowing, 
had torn apart, pushing him from her by a lie he was 
just beginning to understand. 

^^ Oh, Sara, Sara ! " The words came to his lips in 
an unrepressed groan, as he bent over Clay, hour after 
hour, ministering to him with the assiduous care and 
tenderness of a woman. He wanted her so, he longed for 
her so. Her face was ever before him, her slender 
hands seemed to clasp his. So near him, so beloved, so 
irrevocably parted. 

It seemed as if Clay, with the subconscious intuition of 
a fever-blank mind, guessed his thoughts, for he talked 
constantly to Sara, begging her not to leave him for 
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Shan, who, he thought, stood In the comer of the room, 
iraiting to take her away. 

Shan leaned his chin upon his hands, and starad at 
Clay. He, the son of his father's betrayer, mig^t also 
have been his own mother's son. Shan might have be^i 
the son of Clay's mother, the woman whom his father 
had bved. By what a tie they were bound together. 
By what a narrow thread of circumstance divided. How 
much that was his might have been Clay's; how mudi 
he despised in Clay his own! 

As Shan pondered these things, his overwrought, 
weary nerves, his dulled brain, wove curious fancies. At 
one mcMnent he felt as if he watched himself sleeping 
there, at another, that Chty bent over him. Nothing 
remained In the flux and flow of this fantasy called life 
except love. 

He raised his head abruptly, and looked toward the 
window. 

It was only seven o'clock in the evening, but just at 
this time, during the fever scare, every house cm Madi- 
son Street had been closed for an hour. Even the Square 
had been deserted, for, since the repeated rumour that 
the convention was about to close, having unanimously 
decided upon withdrawing the franchise from the 
negroes, the nightly gathering of excited and truculent 
blacks had driven white women entirely off the streets. 

Now Shan heard the shuffling rudi^ as of the wind 
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sweeping a vast multitude of dry leaves down the street. 
He heard the tide-like moan of many whispering voices, 
heard suddenly, down the hill, the cry of a terrified 
woman, and then, as he sprang to the window, he saw 
flames running up inside Percy's house, and felt the 
walls of tiie room in which he stood recoil with the crash 
of the door below, as it gave way before the rush of the 
mob. 



CHAPTER XXVn 



IN ME8. Berkeley's koom 



MRS. BERKELEY turned from the win- 
dow where she was sitting, and looked at 
her husband, as he entered the room. 

•* Well," she queried, " how did he seem to you? " 

*^ The same. Just the same. Shan says he's no 
worse." He gave a couple of nervous sniffs, pursing up 
his lips, and looking away from her. 

" Pity's sake, Grovemor, * Shan says.' Is that all? " 
she demanded, her eyes taking in every line of his face, 
her smooth fingers twisting the curtain-tassel round and 
round. 

** Yes, that's all," he replied dully. ** He says just 
what Tucker says, ^ There isn't anything else to be done.' 
Tucker has said all along that we were mighty fortunate 
to have Morgan do all this for Clay. There are a dozen 
families who would be glad enough to get him to do the 
same for them, and if Clay should — shouldn't — ^if any- 
thing happens, you understand, it will be our fault, not 
Shan Morgan's." 

Mrs. Berkeley threw herself back in her chair with 

helpless rekxation. Her husband had unaccountably 

808 
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dianged his whole attitude toward Shan, as Clay's sick- 
ness continued, and instead of that dread and dislike 
which had always characterised his feeling for him, 
there was a sort of acquiescence, a confidence which his 
wife could only accept because he was her husband, not 
because she understood or shared it. 

^^ I reckon it's all right, Clay, if you think so. But 
I can't feel as you do. Shan Morgan is the brother of 
that man who stole my daughter, my only girl, and she 
is sick, too, shut up with that miserable family at ^ Dun 
Lora,' where I can't go to see her, or nurse her. I hate 
them all." The mother stifled a sob. 

There was no other sound in the room while the Grov- 
emor looked at the clock. 

^^ It isn't only Mac Morgan, it's that mother of theirs. 
A common, travelling play-actress. And Shan's scan- 
dalous affair with that Hare woman. How Agatha could 
ever go into such a family when she had promised to 
marry Luther's boy. Poor Harry! Such a dear boy! 
With a respectable, honest father. Instead, she dis- 
graces us aU ^" 

She stopped, overcome by the humiliation, the dis- 
appointment, and the added chagrin of being obliged to 
relinquish her son to the care of the one she had hated 
more than all — Clay's rival for Sara, the son of that 
man who had so long ago jilted her, and whom she had 
never forgiven. 
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Her husband lifted his head to speak, took a stq) 
across the romn, then turned back, and nervously poll- 
ing a letter from his pocket, turned it round and round, 
rubbing one finger against its edges. His face was 
pinched and yellow, his eyes stared dazedly. He walked 
to the window and peered through the blinds at the 
fountain in the garden, tossing its giddy spray. 

** That is not the only disgrace she will have to bear," 
he said suddenly, and then he walked back and leaned his 
arms cm the mantel for support. 

His wife stopped rocking, the curtain-tassel, released, 
spun round and round like a ballet dancer, as she twisted 
herself heavily in her chair, and stared dumbly at the 
man across the room. 

What had happened? Was the election in danger? 
Was it money? The pulp-mill case? A hundred 
images ran their distant lightning across her brain. 

** Why, what is it. Clay? '* she said slowly. 

Her husband lifted his head and looked around at 
her, and as the two faced each other the clock began 
to strike. 

They counted the strdces mechanically, **one, two, 
three, four, five, six.'* 

The Grovemor shivered as they ceased, and took a step 
forward. ^^ I have given up the nomination,'' he said. 
^I could not accept it after breaking with my sop- 
porters.'* 
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"Why, Clay? Why ^^ Mrs. Berkeley stopped 

in agitation. 

^* Yes. I broke the pledges I had made at my nom- 
inaticm in making that speech the other night. The 
rest of the ticket has bolted, and Hamill, the Lieutenant- 
Groyemor, will take my place." 

** And you? '* Mrs. Berkeley asked in a dry voice. 

^^ I? Oh, I am nothing any longer ! I am, politically, 
daid. I am not sorry. It is a relief to me to be free, to 

be able to do as I believe right — once more ^^ He 

was speaking with a visible effort, each word wrenched 
from the silence. " I am glad to be free, but It has cost 
me — everything. All the stock in the pulp mills, the con- 
trol of the water works — even — even this house — Percy 
has a mortgage on it — ^and I — ^I had to give It when he 
loaned me the money to— to pay back that legacy — of 
— of Tom's — I used that at the last election — ^I — ^I 
owed Luther twenty thousand dollars then — ^I — 
'Lis'beth, I — ^you understand." 

In the calm silence of the autumn evening, the gasp- 
ing, broken words fell with unblurred distinctness. 

As she heard them his wife saw everything leave her, 
as a child might see its bright picture-book closed and 
snatched away. She looked up at the man whom 
thirty years ago she had married after Shan Morgan 
jilted her for the actress, Evaleen. She remembered^ 
she felt again, as keenly as then, the deadening misery 
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which overwhehned yet would not mercifully kill her 
when she saw everything taken from her, when she had 
been thankful for the refuge of Berkeley's name to hide 
the pain and mortification of her lover's desertion. She 
remembered all that had been given to her, as if in com- 
pensation for the loss of Shan : position, wealth, children, 
comfort. And now they were all gone again, and in her 
old age and helplessness she stood once more alone — ^no, 
not alone; beside her husband; this ruined, defeated, dis- 
honoured, old, old man. 

He did not raise his head when he felt her hand on his 
arm. He sobbed with the weary feebleness of broken- 
hearted age, whose tears no longer flow with the aban- 
donment of youth. While there had been success to his 
wrong-doing, while his family had been provided for, 
looked up to, honoured, it had been easy to do those 
things, for he could say that it was for them. But now 
he must pay the price, and it was heavy, heavier than he 
had reckoned. For life is but the interest of what we 
invest, and sin draws the heaviest usury of all; — remorse. 
Not repentance, or sorrow or regret, but something 
which swallows them, swallows even the realisation of 
loss ; the knowledge of virtue departed, the recognition 
of a folly too vast to be known. Such was the blood- 
money that Berkeley paid now ; a price which made his 
heart shrivel, his eyes fade, his visage shrink, and sink, 
and darken, as if death already laid its hand upon it. 
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The Governor made an effort to resist, as his wife drew 
his arms down to her neck. " Wait," he said. " I want 
to tell you something." 

^^ Sit down here, Clay," she interrupted him gently. 
^ Sit here and tell me. You must not take it so hard. 
You were always working for your party, for what you 
thought was right. And, even if it is all a mistake, we 
have each other." 

" Wait, not yet," he said steadily. His strength had 
come back now that he had spoken; like the soldier's 
courage at the second volley, after he has fled panic- 
struck from the first. 

He felt that he could face quite calmly the pain he 
must both inflict and bear before he could know the peace 
and release which had been strangers to him so long. 
'^ The reason it all goes to Luther is because I bought 
his silence when — ^when ^" 

" Dear husband, don't ! It's all over now," she soothed. 
^^ I don't care about politics. It's all scheming and 
tricking. You never deceived me. Yoh love is honest 
— ^what? " She added the last word involuntarily, as he 
turned to her with anguished eyes. 

" No," he said. " No, nothing is true. If I hadn't 
lied, if I hadn't bought Percy to lie for me, you'd have 
married Shan Morgan, as you promised to. And our 
boy upstairs would have been Evaleen's son." 

** Evaleen — Shan ^" The woman stammeredj 
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her hands suddenly cold against his. ^^ What had Shan 
Morgan to do with youP " 

Berkeley gazed at her absently. ^^ You would have 
been Shan's wife,'* he said, " and I — ^why, I'd have mar- 
ried Evaleen that morning, and everything would have 
been different. It cert'n'y is curious, mighty curious." 
He passed a hand over his eyes. The shame of it all 
had dazed him a Uttle. 

His wife watched him for a moment, then drew him to 
the bed, and sitting down beside him, put one arm around 
him, drew his head to her shoulder, and taking his hand 
in hers, held it with a firm and gentle clasp, while he told 
her everything. 

She did not ask him to tell her how it happened. She 
did not reproach or lament, or even forgive. She only 
soothed and comforted him, as if he had been a child; 
the heart of the wife, and the heart of the mother, one in 
love and pity for the broken man. 

And in the bitterness of his dishonour, a kind of tri- 
umph swelled up in his heart ; she loved him still. With 
this unexpected mercy out of the darkness he was ready 
to meet the world again. 

He stirred a little, and sighed. 

Mrs. Berkeley drew him to the pillow, lifted his feet 
up on the bed, and threw an afghan over him. Then, 
bending down, she smoothed back his hair, and kissed his 
forehead. 
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He reached out, and taking her hands, pressed his 
lips to them dumbly. 

Absorbed in themselves, they had not noticed the 
passage of time, the deepening of night, nor the ab- 
sence of the servants. They did not even know that 
supper-time had passed. 

Mrs. Berkeley was confused at finding herself in tiie 
dark when she went out into the hall, and groping her 
way to the bell she rang sharply for Kiah. " Mighty 
curious," she said to herself. " I wonder where the 
servants all are." Her annoyed surprise increased when 
she had gone downstairs, and found the lower floor also 
in darkness and silence, the supper table unset, the front 
door standing wide open. 

She gave the bell handle a vigorous pull, and heard it 
jangle noisily out at the back of the house. ^^ What 
can it mean? " she wondered, as she went to the door. 

The Square was quite deserted and dark, even the 
electric lamp in front of the courthouse not being alight. 
Mrs. Berkeley drew a deep sigh. How short a time ago 
it was that she had looked out into the garden, illumi- 
nated in honour of Clay, or when the Square, the whole 
city, had been gay with lights and banners and music, 
to celebrate her husband's election. How she had looked 
forward to the time when Clay should succeed his father 
as a servant of the State. 

She stared out into the darkness. How silent it was. 
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How dark and deserted, because of this terrible fever. 
And it was her husband's fault that the fever had come. 

She drew back with a nervous shiver, thinking that she 
had seen a man lean from the shadow of a tree trunk. 
Where was everyone? Had anything happened? A 
nameless fear pervaded the very air. The ear, strained 
for muflkd and horrid sounds, felt a sharp relief, as a 
bell broke the tense stillness. ^^ One, two, three. One, 
two, three." The deep, slow boom of the fire bell rolled 
over the city. And at that the Square suddenly leaped 
with a swarm of men who circled the Gk)vemor's house, 
who threaded the streets on every side with the scurrying 
dart of beetles from the lifted log, and who seemed all 
at once to leave a tongue of flame to speak for their silent 
onslaught. For, as Mrs. Berkeley watched, motionless 
with fear, flames waved suddenly inside the window of 
Percy's house. Flames nodded from the open windows of 
the Burwells. She stood with feet too heavy to move 
until the gate clicked, steps pattered swiftly toward her. 
Then she stumbled back inside the door with the agile 
spring of a girl, and, seizing the knob with both hands, 
flung the door to with all her strength. 

The noise of the heavy mahogany as it slammed re- 
verberantly, was like an awaited challenge, for with it 
a dozen voices broke into a shrill yell of exultation, and 
the Grovemor's wife felt herself swept aside by an 
avalanche of men who swarmed headlong up the steps, 
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forced in the door, and as she screamed ^^ Clay ! " ran 
past her, scattering through the house. But even as 
she called, she felt an arm go round her, trembling as 
her husband pulled her close, saying: ^^Fm here, 

'Lis'beth. What is it? Good God ! Nigras '' And 

a pistol shot stunned her, as he fired into the darkness, 
at the next moment lit up by the flare of the curtains in 
the parlour, while outside in the Square cries for help, 
shots, howls of pain, oaths, and above all the solemn 
tolling of the fire bell sounded. 



CHAPTER XXVra 

AMONG THE CABINS ON THE BIVEB BOAD 

j^ T the foot of one of those side streets which 
/ ^ run, groove-like, from Madison Street to the 
/ ^ river road, an old woman sat on the top step 
of a rickety porch of a still more rickety cabin, and 
smoked a corn-cob pipe. The woman was very black, 
very fat. She had a bandana handkerchief tied around 
her head, and a fairly clean apron covered her dress, 
but she was barefooted, and so were the two younger 
negro women who lounged in and out of the house, each 
with a baby in her arms. Through the window, half- 
curtained with a bit of ragged Nottingham lace, could 
be seen a room in which a bed, a cook stove, a bureau, and 
a good-sized table indicated that much of the family life 
was carried on in it. 

A truck patch and chicken coop, suggestively sur- 
rounded with a high board fence, topped with barbed 
wire, filled the narrow space between the path at the 
side of the house and the next cabin, which looked re- 
markably like the first, even to a woman sitting in the 
doorway, smoking. Outside, along the edge of the road, 
ran a milky stream of water, having a peculiar, fetid 
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odour, the smell of the gas tanks, from which the stream 
flowed. On the steep bank along the road a very thin 
cow was grazing on wild honeysuckle vines and wild 
onions, and everywhere wandered dusty hens on the 
alert for a single oat which might have escaped a heed- 
less chicken eye. 

" Good-evenin', sis' Moseley, how's brothuh Andrew 
gettin' on?" 

The man who asked this question had ccnne up the 
road, and now stopped in his lounging walk, and hung 
himself gracefully over the whitewashed fence of sister 
Moseley's front yard. 

The fat woman took the pipe out of her mouth, an- 
swered : " My husban's f eelin' mighty misable, brothuh 
Coles," and put the pipe back again. 

** I cert'n'y am sorry," said brother Coles, in a tone of 
deepest condolence, at the same time wagging his head. 
" Andrew cert'n'y has suiFehed. The Lawd afficteth the 
righteous in the day of trouble." 

** That he does, brothuh Coles. But it 'peahs to me 
Andy's got mo'n his share. 'Taint a day or days, hit's 
evuh since he's been a free man." 

"Don' say that, sist' Moseley. Don't talk that-a- 
way," begged Mr. Coles entreatingly. " Job was a 
righteous man, he was, and Job was mightily afflicted. 
Has Andrew Moseley been afflicted like unto Job? Has 
he? I ask you-all that." 
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**Job was pestered, suah 'nough,*' answered Mrs. 
Moseley, in an unruiBed voice ; ** but the Lawd blessed 
him mightily, too. He had flocks an' herds, an^ men 
servants, an' maid servants. He wam't like my po' 
Andrew, ehnin' he bread with the sweat of de brow." 

" Job was a righteous man, sist' Moseley," warned 
brother Coles. " Don' f o'git that what I done tol' you. 
He wuked foh de Lawd, and served Him, an' raised up 
his sons an' daughtuhs to do likewise. Has you an' yo' 
husband done likewise, sist' Moseley? I ask that." 

" Hes we? " repeated sister Moseley, with the first 
sign of agitation she had shown. ^^ Hes we? Look 
roun' you, brothuh Coles, and tell me whut you see. 
Look at these yer chillun I've bo'n to him to raise up 
sons toe inhe'it the promise." Sister Moseley waved a 
hand impressively towards half a dozen heads which, at 
the sound of a conversation, had appeared at the win- 
dow, in the doorway, around the corners of the house, 
and, in one case at least, from beneath the porch. ^^ Aint 
Andrew given many pledges toe the Lawd of his zeal 
foh the triumph of the faithful? " 

Brother Coles looked at them seriously, sublimely 
superior to the fact that a remarkable whiteness of skin 
and yellowness of hair in several of the sons of promise 
bore doubtful testimony to the fatherhod of the long- 
suffering Andrew. 

^^Aint I been a humble servant of the Most High 
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evuh since I confessed my Saviour? *' demanded sister 
Mosely insistently, "Aint I endured that yer Estuh 
Belle whut Andy brung into disyer home f o' yeahs ago, 
without a wuhd? Aint I 'lowed huh en huh chillun toe 
eat at my bo'd? Aint I 'lowed huh toe use my wawsh 
tubs en' iaahns toe do up white folkes' wawshin'? Yass, 
my Lawd ! That I has. And whut has come upon me? 
I ask you that, bruthuh Coles, In my age I am leP 
destitute. I am tuhned away from de Lawd's gate. I 
V my husban' 'n' my chillun are leP at the mussy of 
the white folks, 'n' even their mussy is done pa'ched 'n 
dried up. Yass, my Lawd. It cert'n'y is. Miz 
Berkeley say she reckon the 'nevolent s'iety aint a-goin' 
to he'p me none this wintuh. The righteous is op- 
pressed, an' no man delivereth." 

" Whut-all's come to you, sist' Moseley? " demanded 
Mr. Coles urgently, as the woman's speech grew into the 
long, high drones of the negro with a grievance. " Whut 
have you-all done toe set the white folks against you 
this-a-way? " 

Mrs. Moseley did not look at him, or pause in her 
monologue. She kept her eyes fixed upon vacancy, as 
embodied in the lean cow clinging to the bank opposite, 
and declaimed in a sing-song tone : ^^ The Lawd has 
afflicted me. The Lawd has withdrawn His loving pro- 
tection. The Lawd has refused toe feed po' Delphi 
an' huh chillun. He has oppressed the po' washuh- 
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woman' an' huh that hath no helpeh. But I will look 
foh the punishment of the wicked, f oh the speedy down- 
fall of the tyrant. Oh, Lawd, heah me ! Come an' slay 
the prosperous chillun of Mammon whut takes the bread 
outen the moufs of the po' man's household an' feeds it 
toe the steam laundry." 

^^ Tell me, my sistuh, tell me whut hes happened 
toe grieve yo' spi't this-a-way," besought Mr. Coles 
earnestly, as he forsook the pickets and came inside to a 
more comfortable attitude on the steps beside tiie 
prophetess. 

Mrs. Moseley did not deign to look at him. She 
jerked her bare feet nervously, but otherwise did not 
move. 

" Hasn't you had yo' daily bread evA since yo' people 
has been free? Aint the Lawd kep' yo' husban' well 
an' strong an' able to wohk until now, when he's got a 
mis'ry in hes haid 'long o' them low-down white cyar- 
pentuhs? " 

" Yass," responded Mrs. Moseley, still apostrophising 
the cow. ^^ Yass. All I ast f o' was daily bread, and now 
it is taken away. Miz Berkeley she say : ^ I aint got 
no mo' wawshin' fo' you-all, Delphi.' Miz Polly Paige 
she say : * I aint got no mo' wawshin' f o' you-all, Delphi.' 
Miz Nance Fairfax, Miz Sally Fairfax, Miz Bur'll, Miz 
Patte'son, Miz Saunders, Miz Reed, all them white folks 
up in the Squah, all them white folks on Madison Street 
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send wohd toe po' Delphi an' huh sistuh-in-law, toe huh 
cousin Jake's wife, toe disyer Estuh Belle, toe eve'y one 
whut hes done de wawshin' f o' white folks sence de wah ; 
* we aint got no' mo' wawshin' f o' you-all.' They hev 
riz up against the po'. They hev plotted togethuh toe 
smite the captive. The white men take away the wohk 
cmten the hands of the black man, an' the white womans 
take it outen the hands of the black womans. But I aay 
untoe you, let My people go. Let them go and give 
untoe them gold an' silvuh an' raiment, or I will smite 
you, an' ye shall be destroyed. I will send the plague 
an' the fevuh, an' death shall swallow you up. You an' 
yo' Gk>v'noh, an' yo' rich men, an' yo' daughtuhs. Yass, 
my Lawd ! " 

Delphi's voice gradually died down to a series of 
moaning, incoherent words. She did not move nor did 
the expression of her face change, but the man beside her 
felt and caught the fury of her emotions. " The time is 
at hand when the tyrant shall be desiccated, when the 
proud an' haughty shall be trodden unduh foot," he re- 
plied in a sing-song voice. " I hev come this very 
evenin' toe ars yo' presence at a meeting toe be held in 
Bethel Chu'ch, toe consideh means foh self-defence 
against those who have declahed their entity against 
ouh race, who secretly plot toe exonerate us. The hand 
of the Lawd is heavy against us, sist' Moseley, but it is 
oidjr foh a season. He dilivuhed us once fom slavery^ 
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and He will not sufFeh His saints to pe'ish in the lattdi 
time. Already they die like sheep in the house of 
Pharaoh. The house of the rich an' of the pow'f ul is 
filled with lamentation. Possess yo' soul in patience but 
a little while, saith de Lawd." 

Delphi did not answer, and at that moment a small 
boy came to the door, saying that Andrew wanted 
brother Coles to come in and see him. 

When the visitor had obeyed his summons, Delphi 
filled her pipe once more, and continued to smoke, as if 
nothing had interrupted the Brahminic calm of her 
meditations. 

While she and Mr. Coles had been discussing the situ- 
ation, and its desirable outcome, the inhabitants of vari- 
ous other cabins within earshot had come out into the 
road to listen. By degrees a considerable crowd had 
gathered in front of the Moseley residence, and from 
time to time, as Delphi or Mr. Coles made a telling 
point, subdued groans of " Yass, my Lawd ! '' or 
" Amen ! " had attested the force of their meaning. 

There were women of all ages, and in all degrees of 
dirt, of indescribable raggedness and filthiness, which 
made it seem as if a savage nakedness would have been 
more dignified and self-respecting. 

Most of the women carried babies on their arms, and 
a large majority of the children swarming about their 
heels were mulatto. Some of the mothers also boi£ this 
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mark, and as they listened to the grievances under dis- 
cussion their faces grew sharp and revengeful. 

For weeks the aiFairs of the negro population whose 
cabins riddled the lower border of the city, and surrounded 
it on all sides like the scum of a boiling pot, had been 
changing, almost unnoticeably at first, but with a con- 
tinuance which at length roused even the most industri- 
ous and saving. The men with the truck patches along 
the river found their market dwindled. The washer- 
women were told that for the present there was no more 
work for them. The discriminations of the labour unions 
against the negroes, the precautions insisted upon by the 
doctors on account of the infectious nature of the fever, 
worked in these superstitious and elementary minds with 
a force which neither explanations nor reassurances 
would have abated. They possessed the subtle instinct 
which the brute world feels among its own kind, whereby 
without sound or motion a single impulse is conveyed 
through a multitude, and in a moment the sleeping herd 
is stampeding madly forward. The suspicion of a 
threatened return to slavery sKd from one man to an- 
other, and it needed but the flutter of the Governor's 
speech to signal them into panic. 

At night the women sat on their doorsteps crooning 
those plaintive, savage songs that had come down to them 
from slave-trade days. In the dark the men stood about 
the street comers, and talked in sullen, peevish tones 
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about the white men who refused to work with them, re- 
peating to each other what they had read in their paper, 
The Star of Hope, in which the editor had merely re- 
peated what he had heard among these very men. 

Jef Sims was watching all these things. Like the 
practised doctor, he read symptoms quickly. He slipped 
about the city with his casual, crafty gait, his alert, 
smiling eye, his whispered chuckle, and everyone threw 
him a good-natured, careless greeting, quite oblivious 
of all he knew. 

While the negro preachers were working their con- 
gregations into a frenzied and tearful nervousness 
through hours of incoherent praying and exhorting, 
Jef was standing in the dark outside Bethel Chapel, his 
old head cocked close to a window, as he listened, swore 
softly, and laughed. 

^^ Eternal vigilance is the price of a nigger," he said 
to himself with resignation, as he tracked this one, 
spotted that, listened, watched, and remembered. Then 
came the night of Berkeley's speech, and Jef waited. 

He was down on the river back of the jail when he 
heard the courthouse bell begin to ring, but at the first 
uneven stroke of the clapper, he knew what its loud- 
voiced message was to be, and, with an oath of relief 
that at last the crisis had come, he ran toward the 
Square. It was uphill all the way, and steep at that, 
and valiantly as he hurried he saw the flames beginning 
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to spring, heard the confused rush and clamour of the 
mob, before he reached Madison Street. 

As he stumbled along the broken and tortuous length 
of Pawpaw Alley after a bunch of scrambling figures, 
he win into a man shouting " Fire ! Help ! " and Fairfax 
Berkeley caught his arm, stooping to look into his 
face. 

** Jef — ^praise the Lawd ! '' he panted. " Clay, the 

house— those niggers alxead — ^I've just come ^^ 

' ** We'll get them.'' Jef clucked it hoarsely from a dry 
throat, as the two made on towards the hedge-enclosed 
house at the top of the alley. 

Then suddenly Jef lifted the pistol that hung in his 
fingers, and a shot smacked the brick wall. The negroes 
heading towards the Governor's house scattered flightily 
at that warning, then jumped together again as a man 
brdce from the shadow of the garden wall and stag- 
gered toward them. 

In the uncertain light of the fire from a burning 
house, Jef and Fairfax saw this man stoop, rise again 
and start to turn back. They shouted to him, thinking 
him another negro, and Fairfax, the swifter of the two, 
running ahead, grabbed him. 

" We've got you ! " he stuttered ; then added, " Oh, 
Morgan! Why, Clay — ^before Gawd! he aint daid?" 

"Take him, you two." Shan spoke exhaustedly. 
•• Pm 'bliged to go after Sara Paige. I must go ! " 
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^* Jef ! " Fairfax turned to the old man command- 
ingly- 

" CyanH stop. Gro on. Take him to Dr. Tucker's. 
I'll look out f oh Miss Paige." Jef threw the words over 
his shoulder as he ran on. 

Fairfax leaned tenderly over the inert figure in Shan's 
arms. In the fearful confusion of darkness, noise, and 
danger, the boy felt a wild, unreasoning aiFection for the 
unconscious being who was of his own blood. He drew 
Clay's head and shoulders into his own arms, waited for 
Shan to raise him by the knees, then the two men settled 
into step and went as rapidly as might be through the 
back streets towards Tucker's office. They did not 
speak to each other, nor did the sick man make a sound. 

There was a light burning in the office, and Shan 
opened the door with his pass-key. When they had laid 
Clay on the lounge in the waiting room Shan went to 
bring the lamp. As he stopped to turn the wick higher, 
a frightful cry from Fairfax startled him, and turning 
sharply he saw the boy staring down at his hands and 
coat, his face convulsed with horror at the dark splashes 
of blood that covered them. 

Shan stared stupidly. The lamplight fell on Clay's 
face and showed it white, peaceful, vacant, the eyes 
half open, fixed in a glazing indiiFerence upon the world 
which they no longer saw. 

With a sudden furious terror, Fairfax stooped to his 
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brother, felt here and there, then turned him over. As 
he did so, Shan too cried out. Blood had streamed from 
a spot between the shoulders, dyeing all the white wrap- 
pings, and from this spot Fairfax snatched at the handle 
of a knife. 

Shan took it mechanically. It was his own. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

m THE COURTROOM 

THE city bells were ringing noon on the fol- 
lowing day when at length the mass meeting, 
which had been called to take counsel over the 
negro riot, broke up. 

One by one the citizens went back to their business, 
to see about the insurance on houses which had been 
burnt, to point out the homes which were most in need 
of protection from the militia, which had arrived early 
that morning in response to the mayor's telegram. 

The dead and injured had been taken home when pos- 

• 

sible, or were still being cared for in the Episcopal church 
at the end of the Square. A dozen negroes were in jail, 
closely guarded by soldiers from the desire of those who 
were impatient for their death, and who had no mind 
to wait until the law could take its course, and a com- 
pany of men were on the trail of those whose absence 
pointed to their guilt, among them Jake, who was ac- 
cused by his master, Shan Morgan, of being the man who 
had killed Clay Berkeley. 

Percy's house had burned to the ground. The Gov- 
ernor's, though badly damaged, was still habitable, and 
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so was the old jail, which had been bravely defended by 
Uncle EU. 

The house on Thunderhead, left empty a lew days 
before by the departure of Tacie and her children in 
company with her husband, Clarke, had been broken into, 
rifled, and left. 

By degrees the full account of all that had happened 
was being gathered. The city, staggering under the 
double affliction of plague and conspiracy, was divided 
between those who saw the hand of God in punishment, 
and those who saw the absence of God in the schemes 
they had planned in defiance of Him. 

Gt>vemor Berkeley, though still weak from the shock 
of that blow which had felled him as he stood in the hall 
defending his house, had insisted upon coming to the 
meeting, and his presence had done much toward re- 
storing confidence and had stamped the unsettled feeling, 
like ore still in the lump, and sent it forth as coin which 
rang true. 

Telegrams already received from numbers of dis- 
trict leaders assuring him of their support had been read, 
and though he deplored some of the consequences of his 
speech he could not repent it. The results had already 
proved that he was right in as far as the class whose 
privileges he would have withdrawn was a menace to 
the whites, and, even though it had been proved in 
the same way that a lighted match proves the explosive- 
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ness of the powder it ignites, the damage done was but 
a hint of what might be expected to happen. 

But his heart was no longer in his work: his son was 
dead, the son he had looked to to vindicate him some day, 
and he was conscious only of a desire to rest. 

He leaned back in his armchair and closed his eyes as 
the room, so long crowded with disputing and over- 
wrought men, at last stood empty and silent. He felt 
that his public life was ending here and that when some 
last affairs should be settled, his private life too would 
be like a scroll rolled up and ready to lay away. 

He gave a nervous start as a familiar step entered 
suddenly, and, opening his eyes, he saw Percy. 

The two men turned their faces aside from each other 
at that meeting glance, as if ashamed of their first sight 
together of naked Truth. 

Then Berkeley spoke. ^^ Ah, Lute ! I want to speak 
to you for a moment, if you have time." His voice 
was tired, even weak, but no longer wavering. 

Percy had a sheet of paper in his hand, and as he ap- 
proached he folded it hastily together. ^^ I came to find 
out about this case against Shan Morgan," he said, be- 
fore Berkeley could speak. ^^ Of course you will be a 
witness for the prosecution? You and Fairfax? You 
saw him last, I believe, as he left the house with Clay 
in his arms, and Fair saw him next after Clay was 
daid." 
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Percy's face had no light of interest or sympathy as 
he sp<^e. The passive, stunned look, with something 
almost sullen in its flaccid lines, did not change, as it 
always had, to one of tense blandness when he talked 
with his cousin. 

Berkeley did not answer his question. ^^ I wanted to 
see you before I went back home," he began. ^> I must 
make arrangements for submitting my resignation. 
You-all must do everything in your power to push 
Hamill. You-all haven't much time before election day, 
and it would be a mighty grave disaster to have the State 
go Republican now." 

^^ If you had thought about that before it would have 
been right much simpler," said Percy, without, however, 
any feeling or heat in the words. ^^ As it is, I reckon 
we are killed for this election. The liberals will sulk, 
and it will be a fight with the nigras at the polls in every 
district. There are other men, too, to be consulted. 
You are not the only one who will suffer by what you 
have done." 

** I recognise the fact that I must appear mighty con- 
temptible to go back on my pledges at the eleventh 
hour," said Berkeley slowly ; " but you know, the con- 
vention knew that I never did agree with your prin- 
ciples. Lute. I had violated the truth all my life, and 
I couldn't take this election feeling as I did, feeling the 
lack of sincerity, of sincerity!" he repeated the word 
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with emphasis, ^^ in my answers to those who appealed 
to me. I know I lose everything, but it means nothing 
to me now,'* 

^^ It is right easy for you-all to say that when I haye 
no proofs and you have nothing to lose," answered 
Percy, with a short laugh. ** If you were the only man 
out of pocket it might go down. Doubtless plenty of 
men will admire you, but I frankly confess that, haying 
lost everything through your sense of honour, I am 
not in a mood to applaud." 

As Berkeley listened the blood mounted to his cheeks, 
then sunk away again. He opened and shut his hands 
with the unconscious jerkiness of senility, 

^^ What do you mean, Luther? What have you lost 
that I cannot repay? " he asked presently. 

"What?" repeated Percy sullenly and savagely; 
** everything. Didn't the nigras you-all roused up 
bum my house over my haid and bum every paper you 
ever signed? Bonds, mortgages, every record of loans 
ever made to work your election? " 

Berkeley stared blankly. What a door had opened 
before him. The proofs of his dishonesty, of years of 
double-dealing, of bribery, borrowing and dishonesty 
were gone, wiped out by the cleansing fire, the fire 
which the one brave, honest act of his public life had 
started. 

He was free. He had freed himself. 
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In his fear that something would hap|)en to the papers 
if he left them in his office, that something to his discredit 
would leak out if he deposited them in the bank, Percy 
had kept them all in a desk in his own room, and now 
they were destroyed and the man he had owned for 
thirty years was no longer his slave. 

Berkeley's heart throbbed violently, then a deathly 
faintness swam up over him, and for a moment Percy 
faded behind the cloud which engulfed him. Then by 
an effort he fought this faintness off. ^^ You have no 
proof of my indebtedness to you," he managed to say. 

" None," replied Percy. " I'm no better off than if 
Fd made you so many presents all my life — that is, if 
you except the satisfaction of having helped you to suc- 
ceed. And that is scarcely the satisfaction it might be 
when you let success slip through your fingers at the last 
moment." 

" No," said Berkeley. " Not exactly." He tapped 
the arm of his chair. ^^ It never occurred to you that I 
ke{yt a record of your loans and transfers to me," he 
said presently. *^ That I could prove all our transac- 
tions?" 

"You!" exclaimed Percy, in a contemptuous tone. 
"Why should you want to prove that? If I was 
fool enough to keep such records where they'd be 
lost I reckon I must submit to the loss. No couit on 
earth would expect you-all to prove my claim." 
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^ No court on earthy no," answend Beikdey grmTely. 

Terej lodged at him aAainy, He had known his 
cousin so kmg, so intimately, so fitikmiy wdl that he 
could oonceiye no hidden recess in the heart he had 
phmibed so sucoessf ull j tor himself. He suspected 
no reserves which had not been dstwifipd read^ for his 
use whenever he could get anything by bringing to bear 
the weight of his ownership of that secret which had 
governed the coarse of Berkeley's life — his denial of 
Evaleen* 

Not that Percy believed this to be sudi a secret from 
all the world as Berkeley did. His knowledge of the 
world and of that particular society in which he lived 
had long ago convinced him that many other persons 
besides Jef Sims knew of that foiled elopement. 

But, as often happens, the person most concerned in 
such a matter is ignorant of the knowledge others have 
gathered. Berkeley must have known that his dud with 
Shan Morgan was no secret from the Square^ and yet 
he clung desperately to the belief that Percy was the 
only one who possessed the shameful secret of that chal- 
lenge, and of the scar which he had borne ever since. 

It had of course been to Percy's interest to foster tiiis 
belief, for the acid of the poisonous secret had eaten the 
little courage Berkeley's nature possessed as vinegar eats 
a bone, until Percy could twist the weakened will as he 
would. 
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But what did this curious speech mean? It hinted 
thoughts, a disposition of which Percy was ignorant. 
The nearest approach to it was that obsession by a 
fanatic principle which often drives men further than 
cool determination and far-sighted reasoning can, 
and which in this case had finally brought forth the 
speech. 

" No other court has jurisdiction in Montgomery 
cyounty that I know of," he remarked rather drily. 

" There is One Whose laws I have too long defied," 
said Berkeley, in a low tone, his head bent on his breast ; 
^* One whose dictates a man long since gone to render 
his account obeyed to his own hurt. A man whose son 
is now striving to imitate him in the sincerity and hon- 
esty of his behaviour — ^who nursed my son as if he had 
been a brother. I swear to return to you all that I am 
accountable for, Percy. You shall not suffer the loss 
of one cent I can repay. God, who is my judge as He is 
Shan Morgan's, knows I lie not." 

As he spoke these words, the same with which he had 
once perjured his soul before the woman he had dis- 
owned, Berkeley's voice sank to a whisper, he put his two 
hands over his face and sank back in his chair. 

Percy stood without moving. The revelation of 
this suffering and penitent heart shamed him beyond 
speech. 

After a moment the Governor spoke again. ^^You 
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mentioned Dr. Morgan," he said, in a natural voice. 
" Where is he? " 

" In the calaboose," answered Percy briefly. ** He 
was arrested this morning on Fairfax's testimony and 
also on Jef Sims'. There is abnost a clear case against 
him." 

Berkeley looked at the man before him medita- 
tively. 

To Percy this look wbs another of those shocks which 
the change in Berkeley had given him. Another man 
had stepped from the ruined Gk>vemor, and before him 
Percy was as helpless as a swordfish which attacks the 
coral walls made by those creatures which formerly it 
had devoured by thousands. This look, so calm and 
controlled, so free from fear or defiance or cringing, was 
inexplicable. 

" That oughtn't to be. Lute," said the Grovemor 
slowly. ^^ He had just been doing his best to save my 
boy. I have watched him from day to day, and I could 
see. • . • He has had a great deal against him from 
the start, too." 

"The law must take its course," snapped Percy. 

" There's to be a special sessions to try the nigras, and 

' they're going to examine the witnesses against Morgan 

first thing to-morrow morning, so as to clear the ground 

in case that Jake is caught." 

" Have you talked with Morgan? " asked Berkeley. 
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" No,** answered Percy. ** He has seen no one but 
Tom Bulbil, who is to take his case." 

*^ I wish you would ask him if he will see me. I want 
to have a little talk with him," said Berkeley simply. 
*^ I want to tell him that I believe he is innocent." 



CHAPTER XXX 



shah's testihont 



SHAN sat up with a jerk and stared uncertainly 
around, for a moment wondering what had hap- 
' pened. Sleeping only by fits and starts, always 
broken by that presentiment which revolved in his mind 
within a given interval, he had spent the night in his 
cell where Cony had left him. 

He was wakened now by the jailer, who came in bring- 
ing bread and coffee. He nodded cheerfully. 
" Mawnin', Shan. How you-all this mawnin'? Oh, come 
now, you'd bettuh drink it. You won't get any mo' 
until dinnuh time, 'n' you-all don' look right peart," he 
added, as Shan put the cup to his lips, then set it down 
without tasting it. 

" You'll be daid as a mack'rel," warned his jailer. 

Shan did not answer. He did not think it necessary 
to say that the prospect of what awaited him in the court- 
house filled his throat so that he could not swallow. The 
alternatives of the future stupefied him with their con- 
trast of uncertainties. He tried to shake them off, to 
think clearly of what had happened, of what might hap- 
pen. But the punishment of something he had tried to 

340 
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prevent another from doing froze his soul with its nigM:- 
mare horror. He looked at Jef when he came in, with 
the stare a suffering and tortured animal turns upon 
its captors. 

" If you-all are ready to go oveh I reckon we'll move 
along," said the officer politely, and as the young man 
stood up he went quite close and put out a hand. But 
Shan drew back quickly. " Not that," he said indis- 
tinctly. " I'll go over, I swear I will. Only don't put 
those on me." 

** All right, Shan, all right," answered Jef, a touch of 
shame stinging him. 

^^ I got my gun heah," he said to himself, as he 
stepped close after his prisoner through the door, and 
out upon the narrow street which led to the courthouse ; 
" Virtutem rum armes fdo.** 

Shan walked quietly across the road and along the 
path through the greensward leading to the back door 
of the courtroom. The mild autumn sunshine, the 
smoky haze from burning forests, the gleaming streak 
of a river at the foot of the hills, the footsteps and voices 
of people, their nearness and easy indifference or lazy 
curiosity as they glanced toward him, sent a strange 
interest through him, as of some long unseen and half- 
forgotten country. 

The hum of voices in the courtroom was quite audible 
through the closed door, and Shan threw up his head 
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with A steady, krel gaze, as he heaid the dak call 
name, and felt Jef posh him f onranL 

He was consdoas, without looking at than, of the 
staring eyes, the whispering mouths, the pointing and 
craning forward amcmg those who had heard the story 
of Clay's deatii, and were crowding here to see the man 
accused of killing him. Among those who filled the 
gallery and the courtroom, Shan knew faces as we know 
them in dreams, where they appear and pass before we 
can turn to see them. His emotions were so sharp that 
they lost clearness, as a blinding light loses its shape. 
He gave his name, his age, his home, and his profes- 
si(Hi, with the feeling that he was listening to another 
man's voice, looking with faint surprise at the stenog- 
raphers who sat at the table beside the lawyers and who 
took down everything. Then a voice said, ^^ Will you 
tell the court, Mist' Morgan, just what occurred last 
night between the time you left Grov'nor Berkeley's 
house with Clay Berkeley in your arms, and the moment 
when Fairfax Berkeley discovered that his brother had 
been stabbed to death by a knife belonging to you? " 

Shan looked up at Tom Burwell, who was leaning 
back comfortably and had put his question in a tone 
of ordinary interest. 

He felt a grotesque impulse to laugh and to shiver 
at the idea of his old friend Tom having the power to 
sit up and question him, and also the wit possibly to save 
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his life. Then he felt Percy's eyes upon him, and knew 
that he needed all the help he could summon to make his 
innocence clear. For a moment he surveyed Percy with 
an assurance of perfect fearlessness before he answered 
Tom. 

" I was sitting thinking," he said, " when I heard 
the fire bell ring. It struck three times, and I was wait- 
ing for the other number, so as to see what district the 
fire was in, when I heard a mighty big rumpus out in the 
Square. I ran to the window, and saw that it was in Mist' 
Percy's house. And just as I looked out there was a 
crash downstairs. Then I went to the bed and looked 
at my patient, but he wam't a/wake, so I left him and 
ran downstairs. The house was pitch-black dark. There 
wam't a light anywhere, but the front door was wide 
open, and there was a swarm of folks a-trompling into 
the house, and one of them ran into the parlour and set 
fire to the curtains, and then I saw that they were nigras. 
I didn't have my gvm along with me, and I couldn't 
stop to fight anyhow while Clay was lying in bed up- 
stairs. I was going back to him when I saw Miz 
Berkeley kneeling down on the floor of the hall next to 
someone, and when I got close to her I saw it was the 
Gk)v'nor. He had been hit on the head, I reckon, for he 
was senseless. I tried to lift him, but he is a right 
heavy man, so I didn't take him far. I just left him 
out in the garden, and I told Miz Berkeley to run across 
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to the Pattersons', and rouse up the judge. I went to 
the gate with her, and then I ran back and went up- 
stairs and fetched Clay out. The house was burning 
right much when I got to him, and I had to go down 
the back stairs, and out towards the servants' gate into 
the alley. It was dark there ; most of the nigras had run 
off as soon as they had set fire to the house, but some 
were hanging on, stealing. 

^^ I was trying to open the gate when I saw a woman 
standing close to it. I reckon I wouldn't have noticed 
her if she hadn't asked me to take care of her. She was 
mightily grieved at seeing Clay, and she kept close to 
me while he went through the alley round towards Han- 
cock Street, and all the way she was begging me to save 
her and Clay. I couldn't talk much. Clay was so heavy, 
and I was looking out ahead all the time, so I didn't 
notice what she was saying altogether. We had just got 
to the comer of the alley when we heard a heap of noise 
right before us, and four or five nigras came jumping 
out. I reckon they didn't know who we were ; it was too 
dark to see much, but they hoUehed out that we were 
white folks, and one of them said * It's him, I tell you ! ' 
and struck at Clay. I tried to swing round, but the 
weight was too much, and I felt the shock of the blow in 
Clay's back. He hollehed, and 'most threw himself out of 
my arms, and the woman hollehed, too, and then Jef Sims 
and Fair Berkeley came a-running down Hancock Street^ 
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and the nigras ran off, and so did the gyirl. Fair helped 
me tote Clay up to Dr. Tucker's, and when we got 
him there we saw a knife sticking in his back, between 
the fourth and fifth ribs, and he was dead." 

** And the woman, who was she? " 

** I reckon you wouldn't know if I told you.'* 

** Do you know her name? " 

^ Yes," said Shan, " I know it." 

** Do you know her personally? " 

^ I do." 

" What is her name? " 

«* NeUy ConnoUy." 

*^ Ah, the lock-house keeper's daughter? " 

** Yes." 

There was a stir among the lawyers, and Shan saw 
Percy look at Tom with a smile of satisfaction. 

** The girl you promised to marry? " 

" I — ^promised to marry? " Shan started up in his 
chair, his face livid. " Who told you I had? That's 

a " He bit his lips fiercely, as he controlled himself 

to answer quietly the questions which were put to him, 
but each one was like the touch of a hot iron to his nerves, 
for they revealed the general opinion that he had not 
only ruined this poor girl, but had then utterly refused 
to do anything for her when her family C€ust her off. 
His incredulity and pain hurt Tom as he looked at 
him and saw that Tom was one of those who believed 
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everything just because it had been plausibly told. 
The fact that Clay had spread the story was very 
little now. He heard that with comparative indiffer- 
ence. It was just part of that pigment which stained 
the texture of his life. It explained, too, things which 
had puzzled him. It gave him the key to Clay's sick 
ravings, to Dr. Tucker's hesitation and questions, to 
many things which he had regarded as just a part of 
the general attitude against him, and in one sense it was 
a relief. 

There was a pretty bad half -hour for Tom when, the 
questioning finished, Shan was remanded for trial and 
taken back to jail, but in the days that followed, he 
waited impatiently, eagerly, for the trial to go on. He 
felt certain that his innocence would be proved. He had 
made everything so clear to Tom, had proved so simply 
how it had happened to be his knife which had been used 
to kill Clay, — ^that Jake, his servant, had taken it out of 
his cabin among the fir trees on the night of the riot, 
and had either used it himself, or lost it, — ^that he wanted 
to go to court and see Tom defeat Percy. 

But the trial had come to a standstill. Neither Jake 
nor Nelly Connolly could be found, and they were 
the chief witnesses. Shan grew sullenly restless, then 
silent with foreboding as he waited and the days went 

by. 

He longed to get out and go to work. The knowl- 
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edge that the fever still raged unchecked in the city, 
while he sat there forbidden to help, ate his strength, as 
an acid eats iron. 

He was childishly peevish at the end of a week and 
refused to listen to Tom's encouraging banalities, and 
when Dr. Tucker came into his cell one evening he 
stared at him in silence. 

But the doctor came over and sat down beside him and 
looked him straight in the face. " Shan, are you ready 
to come out and take a hand at this fever work again? 
Because ^" 

"Am I ready?" Shan almost shouted. 

" Well, now — no, sit down and listen. No tantrums 
for me, I'm dead sick of 'em. Had nothing else for a 
month. I've got to have you to help put an end to this 
vile business. They're dying like flies, damn it, and 
you've got to come out. I've talked to 'em, and they've 
got it through their numbskulls that I mean it, and 
they're going to let you out until they get ready to go 
on talking, provided — ^provided you'll give 'em your 
word you won't run away, and will be on hand when they 
want you to answer more questions. Will you?" 

Shan laughed contentedly. " I'm ready to come back 
and answer anything, do anything, if they'll only let me 
get out to do something until they're ready. They're 
welcome to hang me if we can only get the fever stamped 
out first." 
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*^ Shan, Grod made you for a doctor, sure enough, no 
matter what the devil tried to do afterwards. I believe 
we'll pull Sara Paige through, after all. She's only 
been down a wedc, and the crisis won't come for a while 
yet" 



CHAPTER XXXI 



IN SABA's boom 



BUD? Is that you. Bud? What makes you 
stand there in the comer? You have been 
I there so long. Poor Buddy! Shan — ^won't 
you stop looking at Tacie? Won't you look at me 
just a second, Shan — look at me while I tell you some- 
thing, Shan. I want to tell you ^^ 

Shan stood still outside the bedroom door, waiting. 
But the high, tired voice hurried on without a pause, as 
it had babbled for many nights and days while Sara's 
fever-crazed brain saw in the corners of the room 
those ever-changing spectral faces which her burdened 
heart had grieved over in secret through imsuspected 
years. 

Shan went quietly into the room, drew a chair to the 
bedside, took Sara's wrist in his fingers, and, with his 
watch in the other hand, counted as he looked down at 
her. The bright unseeing blue of the eyes, the lips 
parched and darkly red as some poor rose withering in 
the scorching sun, the delicate, petulant drooping line 
of weariness deepened each day about the nose and 
mouth, were familiar, expected, agonising; as if h^ 

m 
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watched the crafty hand of Death at work, and yet was 
powerless to stay it. 

Mrs. Paige was sitting as usual at the head of the 
bed. She stared up into Shan's face, mutely demanding 
reassurance, daring him to refuse it. She did not have 
much faith in Shan, but if he could save Sara he must 
stay with her. If he did stay, he must save her. 

Shan laid down the hand he had been holding, and, 
without meeting Mrs. Paige's eyes, went across the 
room to the bulletin. 

Mrs. Paige followed him. ^* Wen,** she said. " Well, 
what is it ? You do not think she is better? She is not ? " 

^^ About the same, Miz Paige," answered the young 
man gently. " The fever does not vary much toward 
the last. To-day is the seventeenth, you know." 

Shan was figuring with his pen as he said this 
mechanically. He would not look at the w(Mttan beside 
him, though he felt her eyes shifting bumingly over his 
face like s(Hnething hunting for a loophole of escape. 

To himself he was saying: ^^It is the end, the end, 
the end. She cannot endure it many hours longer. She 
is so weak. Sara is so weak." He stopped thinking of 
it almost roughly, pressing his tongue between his teeth 
and beginning rapidly to add the temperature, pulse, and 
respiration, to the long column on the paper before him. 
They were all more rapid, weaker, than the ones written 
b^ Tucker on his last visit that afternoon. 
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The simple repetition of the figures with their % or 
Vs added had the significance for him of a slowly 
weighted scale which was sinking, sinking. 

Seventeen days and nights, seventeen cycles of hope 
and despair, and blind, desperate struggle to those who 
fought for her ; so long had Shan nursed Sara, while the 
fever burned its slow, undulant course toward the hid- 
den end, and through seventeen days and nights he had 
fought the strange acquiescence, the apathy which hung 
upon him and clouded his desire and his efforts to make 
Sara live. He was working conscientiously over her. 
And yet he knew that something was lacking in the care 
he gave. He had wanted to save Clay and Harry, he 
had fought fiercely for them, and they had been his 
enemies. But Sara, the one being in the world whom he 
loved, the core of his heart, the inspiration of his life, 
the goal of his ambition, the source of all good which 
had risen in his nature, he could not try to save. 

Like the whip which has goaded the horse from the 
start, and has at length lost its power, the suffering 
which Shan had gone through in his struggle to win 
Sara's love had dulled the very emotions it had once so 
passionately roused. 

He was admitted on sufferance, instead of being wel- 
comed as the trusted physician, and in place of that 
warm, ardent faith In his own power which had helped 
him elsewhere there was merely the mechanical routine of 
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an allotted task. Only love could save Sara, and Mrs. 
Paige would not let him give her that. 

He felt the struggle renew itself now, as he took his 
place on the other side of the bed and began his vigil. 

His eyes, heavy and sunken with the many nights of 
sleeplessness, stared across the room and fixed upon a 
spider weaving its web across the window ; silent witness 
of the long-careless housewife. Shan's thoughts began to 
weave, too ; a web of strange, beautiful, and unspeakably 
sad memories across the wifeless house of his heart. 

He sat so still that sometimes Mrs. Paige, waking 
suddenly from the doze into which she unconsciously 
lapsed now and again, thought him asleep, too. But 
always, when Sara moved her lips, he got up at once 
and brought her a drink, and at regular intervals he took 
her temperature. It was as if he felt with Sara through 
some invisible thread binding him to her. 

As the night passed a solemn stillness drew closer in the 
quiet room. The air became heavy, breathless ; as the hour 
approached that interval between the day which has died 
and the birth of the new day. A cricket, which had been 
singing dreamily in the comer of the hearth, stopped. 
The flame of the night lamp seemed to lessen. Shan's 
eyes, bent upon the face on the pillow, burned with the 
pain of tears he could not shed. He did everything like 
an automaton, knowing that, when it was all over, he 
should have time for grief. 
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Mrs. Paige watched him with the still gaze of a hawk 
hanging in mid-air. Suddenly Shan went to the window 
and pushed back the blinds. The grey of the sky was 
growing rosy with dawn, and the stars were all gone, 
except Venus, who gleamed very large and radiant over 
the mountain peaks. A mocking bird in the aspen tree 
sang with a gush of questioning notes, then stopped. 

Somewhere unseen in the mist-hidden streets below, a 
negro shambled homewards, singing: ^^ All up and down 
the whole creation, sadly I roam ^" and as that plain- 
tive melody, the cry of many and many who had passed 
before him through this lonely world, wavered and faded 
away, Shan's hand clutched the curtain, he tottered; 
then, at a faint sound turned quickly. Sara had sunk 
against the pillow with that relaxation of acquiescence 
which is the last kind anodyne. Over her forehead and 
around her mouth a grey film seemed to spread, and her 
eyes, a look of understanding in their dim sweetness, were 
fixed upon Shan's face. 

Shan took three great steps, snatched up something 
from the table, leaned over the bed, and swept Sara up 
into his arms, his face close to hers, his eyes terrible with 
dear, unveiled power, compelling hers, as he pressed the 
hypodermic needle into her arm, and sent the reviving 
current through her veins. " Sara ! " he called loudly. 

As a man gathers his handful of soldiers about him 
for the last charge, Shan gathered his power, and as be 
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flung off the doubts and fears which had held back his 
love and let that love once more pour through its ac- 
customed channel, he felt strength go from his soul as a 
man feds strength go from his hands when he heaves a 
rock. 

^ Sara, Sara ! " he called again ; ^^ wake up, dearest. 
Little gyirl! You aren't going to sleep just when day 
is coming ? Sara, Sara ! Don't you hear your boy call- 
ing you, speaking to you? It's Shan, Sara — Shan — 
your own sweetheart. Come, Sara! You prmnised 
you'd take care of Shan. Sara? Wake up, my sweet- 
heart — Sara " 

Back f r(Hn the darkness which she had longed for and 
welcomed, from the blank which had promised rest, from 
the freedom from a future she had not had the knowl- 
edge to face alone, Sara came at the call of that ydice. 
For as Eurydice heard the sound of her lover's harp and 
followed him, glad and alive once more, so now Sara 
heard Shan's voice, so strong, so kind, so sharp with love 
and longing, commanding her to come back to him, and 
waited to listen, and turned and answered and obeyed. 

** The brandy, please, Miz Paige." Shan spoke with- 
out loosening his arm about Sara. He had felt her heart 
beat. It seemed to him, in the strength of his affection, 
as if his pulse had set it beating by the rhythm of his 
own against her side. She was his. And he had almost 
let her slip away . . . the infinite mercy of God! 
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Sara opened her eyes languidly. Shan's gaze, blurred 
with bright tears, did not waver. He smiled bravely into 
the beloved face turned to him, the tears running down. 

Slowly Sara smiled, and then, as the white lids closed 
over her eyes again, up across the still pallor of her face, 
white as the vague whiteness of the sky before the dawn, 
a faint flush crept and lingered, as the first inexpressible 
rose of morning rises upon the waiting world. 

The fever once broken, nothing was needed to guard 
against a relapse. 

Day after day Shan expected to be sent for to stand 
his trial, for all those who had been in any manner con- 
cerned with him or Clay during the latter's sickness, and 
at the time of his death had been subpoenaed as witnesses, 
and the only important person missing was Nelly 
Connolly. 

A week passed, every night of which Shan spent at the 
old jail. On Saturday he was told that his trial was set 
for the following Monday, and he was cited to api)ear 
before the court at nine o'clock on that morning. 

When he went in on Sunday night Mrs. Paige rose, 
welcoming him with a look in which he felt confidence 
and belief, if affection and understanding were absent. 

Shan's eyes met Sara's as he took the chair which 
Mrs. Paige waved him to, and they both smiled without 
speaking. Each time he met that glance of sentient life^ 
fresh gratitude amazed him. 
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" Sara is certVy a heap better, Miz Paige,*' he said, 
in his low, soft voice. ^^ I reckon I won't be obliged to 
come after to-night." 

" Why, Shan! Really? Does Dr. Tucker think so, 
too? " Mrs. Paige's voice rose with the relief she felt 
like an unloaded vessel from the water. 

" Yes, indeed. He told me this evening he thought 
she was out of danger." 

" Mercy, how thankful I am ! " The mother sighed 
happily. " You have been a great comfort to me, Shan," 
she added. 

*^ Thank you, Miz Paige. I certainly am glad," he 
answered, looking intently at Sara. 

Sara did not speak. She twisted the fringe of the bed- 
spread with her long, thm fingers, her eyes hidden under 
their half -closed lids. 

The smile faded from Shan's face as he looked at her. 
What mystery was hidden behind those meek lids? Did 
she fear to tell him too much if she met his inquiring 
gaze? Did she, conscious of the simplicity, the unwaver- 
ing truthfulness of her own heart which would have 
spoken to him through her pure glance, try to hide that 
which she longed, yet feared, to confess? 

As the world is drawn to gaze upon the grave, some- 
what worn face of the " Madonna of the Rocks," seek- 
ing, forever unsatisfied, to read that which the sacred 
mother's downcast lids forever hide; as it guesses rest" 
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lessly, tr3ring to pierce to the secret of that all-knowing, 
all-confiding, sorrowful, yet mysteriously satisfied heart, 
which would be revealed to us in one glance of those veiled 
eyes which may never speak to the questioning lives that 
pause, as they pass in their endless search for happiness, 
for the satisfaction of that craving which is the mystery 
of life, so Shan felt as he stared silently into the pale, 
serene face of this young girl whose life was utterly 
without moment, without motion or effect in the judg- 
ment of a noise-sated world; which was yet the point 
round which moved the life of this man who was later 
to move all his world. For, while some women, the few, 
are loved for what they do, while the many are loved for 
what they give, the best are loved for what they are; 
the unknown, the humble, the true and faithful ; who re- 
main unfaltering and unchanging in an unstable and 
lying universe; the anchors, the lights to storm-tossed 
ships, the force that holds earth to Heaven. 

And it was Shan's last sight of Sara, perhaps forever. 

Was he not justified in speaking openly to her now? in 
asking her to explain those blind, baffling silences, when 
nothing was left to him but an unreasoning belief in her 
fidelity? Now, when the assurance of her love would 
soften the bitterness of that ordeal which lay before him, 
was it not fair to her to let her know that he had never 
changed, that from the moment she had bidden him to 
be brave, he had tried to be? In the long pauses of the 
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night while Sara slept he fought these pleadings, and 
conquered them. Sara must not know. 

He watched the hours with faint wonder at the swif t- 
, ness with which they slid away, remembering how often 
they had lagged. At seven he would have to leave the 
house, and as that time approached his heart began to 
beat with painful heaviness. Suppose that Sara should 
. not wake before he left. How calmly she slept. How 
glad he was that she did not know, did not even suspect 
the dreadful things which had happened. But when she 

found out why he did not come back He sat down 

by the table and laying his watch before him leaned his 
head on his hands and stared down at the minutes being 
wiped away. 

Mrs. Paige had gone downstairs to get Sara's nour- 
ishment, and when she came back he would be expected 
to go. 

"Shan!'* 

He faced around at the sound of his name, and saw 
Sara watching him. 

** What is the matter, Shan," she asked softly ; " are 
you very tired ? " 

" 'Deed no, Sara. I was just waiting for your 
mother to come. Then — ^then I must go." 

"Must you?" she asked slowly. "Can't you come 
back right soon? I want to ask you something, Shan. 
I ^" 
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** Better not now, Sara. Wait untU some day when 
you are stronger." He spoke soothingly. 

" No, please let me say it now. I've been thinking so 
long. I've wanted to ask you so often, and I never 
could." 

She stretched out her hands toward him. Down- 
stairs in the passage Mrs. Paige was coming. In an- 
other minute she would be in the ro<Mn. In another min- 
ute Shan would be gone. He stooped down and took the 
girl's hands in his. *^ Sara," he said swiftly, *^ do you 
trust me, do you believe me? " 

"Always. Perfectly, Shan." 

At that moment Mrs. Paige came into the room. 

^^ I'll be in as soon as I can come, and take you- 
all for a carriage ride," said Shan, with white lips, as he 
loosed the small hands which would have held him, and 
left the room. 
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THE COURTHOUSE GREEN 

BY eight o'clock in the morning people had be- 
gun to come in from the country, and at ten 
I the long line of hitching posts around the 
green wore each its double allotment of halters as the 
horses stood nose to nose on either side. It was begin- 
ning to warm up by this time, the October sun being 
well above the mountain range, and the horses kicked and 
stamped, as the flies, revived by the sunbeams, began to 
dart about, buzzing in the leather-scented air. 

It was quite evident from the variety of the vehicles 
and nags gathered in the Square that a wide interest was 
felt in the case about to be tried. 

Ewe-necked, string-halt, yellow-maned, sag^bellied 
white mares; rough-coated, wild-eyed colts with their 
manes full of burrs; hard-worked farm teams, and 
sleek, neat-footed hunters, were crowded together among 
a medley of buckboards, side-bar buggies, ancient rock- 
aways, family cocushes with sagging springs, lopsided 
wheels, battered varnish beneath which here and there 
on some panel the gay colours of a family crest remained, 

tattered curtains hanging indiscriminately from the 
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windows and doors, and white with the dried mud of 
many months of usage, mule-and-horse teams in broad- 
banded leather strappings welded together with brass 
rivets and made to withstand the fearful strain of the 
heavy, home-made carts with their six-inch f erruled 
wheels, which for four months of the year travelled town- 
wards through bottomless red clay; these and a dozen 
other kinds of outfits gathered continuously from mo- 
ment to moment. 

There was a hum of gossip in the Square, as the own- 
ers of these turnouts streamed back and forth along the 
broad brick walk and up the shallow white steps of the 
courthouse. Men in untanned calfskin leggings, their 
saddle bags over their arms, a willow switch stucl; in the 
boot leg ; men in old grey army coats, a big safety pin 
wherever a brass button was missing ; young bucks, with 
soft black felt hats curled up on one side, their well- 
polished spurs tinkling as tibey sauntered idly through 
the Square ; lawyers from distant county towns, doctors, 
clerks, farmers, negroes, poor whites from the mountains, 
where Shan had hunted so often ; all these shuffled to and 
fro around the capacious doorway, reading the notices of 
mortgages, sales, wills, licenses, liens, and taxes, pasted 
or tacked to the big white pillars on either side of the 
doors, or walked through the stone-floored hallway and 
upstairs to the gallery, while on every hand fell the ccm- 
tinual, gentle rain of tobacco juice. 
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Down in the courtroom the judge, Brodie Patterson'^ 
father, sat in the little square box behind the bar, his 
elbows on the ledge, his hands meeting judicial finger- 
tips, as he leaned forward and listened to a young lawyer 
plead the case of his client who wished an injunction put 
upon the monastery bells which woke him every morning 
at an unseasonable hour, especially as the bell-owning 
brethren had agreed with him, for a not inconsiderable 
sum, to desist from the said ringing of the said bells. 

In the benches under the gallery, and in the chairs 
scattered about that part of the room where the wit- 
nesses and the lawyers sat, was gathered a crowd of men 
who had collected to talk, passing from those inevitable 
preludes of weather and crops to the varied themes of 
personal interest which concerned them. 

Now and then the judge leaned forward and re- 
marked : " I wish you'd quit talking so loud over there," 
and the voices which had risen in the heat of feeling 
dropped back to a low murmur, just as a boiling pot 
subsides when it is stirred. To one acquainted only with 
a conventional Northern city courtroom, the proper 
dignity of legal procedure might have seemed absent at 
this trial. But under that informal kindliness of speech 
there was a deep respect for all the power of the law. 

But it was hard to keep very quiet over a matter like 
Shan Morgan's trial for the murder of Clay Berkeley. 
That was something which every man in Montgomery 
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County felt to be a personal issue. Every Morgan took 
it as a slur on his name, a disgrace which must cloud him 
until Shan was cleared, and every Berkeley, Percy, and 
Fairfax thought of the one word " satisfaction." Old 
feuds stirred bones crippled with rheumatism, and young 
bloods rushed to their support. On both sides love of 
mercy was tempered to a demand for justice. 

The negro riot and the excitement which had risen 
after it were not forgotten, but that was not a matter 
which touched the dignity of family names, that dearest 
possession of a proud Southerner. 

The manner of Clay's death demanded a life in satis- 
faction, and whether that life were to be Shan's or some 
fanatic negro's meant only that in one case there would 
be enmity between Berkeley and Morgan forever after. 

" The strangest thing is that Berkeley don't favour 
the prosecution," said Major Fegram Saunders, a round- 
shouldered man in a rusty brown cutaway, a woollen 
shirt, and homespun trousers. 

^^That so?" demanded Hamill Semmes, a bullet- 
headed man with wide-set, pale blue eyes, and a mouth 
which had only been weaned from the breast to shift to 
the bottle from which it had never departed. "It's 
cert'n'y curious that his bes' friend. Lute Percy, is as- 
sisting the prosecutin' attorney then." 

" You see, Percy believes Morgan did it, an* Berkeley 
don't "" 
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**I reckon politics and campaigning jus' drove 
Berkeley out of his head. He's gone all to pieces since 
that speech he made." 

*^ Seems like he's gettin' ready to die. Comin' out an' 
sayin' he's done wrong." 

*^ He hasn't lost more 'n Percy, an' Percy's peart as 



ever." 



** Pity Shan Morgan couldn't have had Percy to de- 
fend him. He wins 'most every case he takes." 

**You reckon he would have defended a man who's 
been working tooth and nail to get an injunction on the 
company he's head of? " 

*^ And the man who was nursing his only son when 
he died? " 

** Morgan couldn't help Harry Percy's dying. He 
did the best he could to save him. Wam't he his 
friend?" 

" His friend? Lute Percy's son Shan Morgan's 
friend? What you-all talkin' about? Those two just 
natchelly hated Dr. Morgan because he was set on break- 
ing up the ring." 

^^ If he couldn't break it up without killing Harry 
Percy and Clay Berkeley he'd better have let it alone." 

" What's that, sir? You think a Morgan would be 
guilty of such dastardly crimes as murdering his pa- 
tients?" 

*^ Don't you look at me like that, my friend. I'm 
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on'y taking a broad-minded view of both sides. I don't 
look at these matters from a partisan point, I don't care 
if the defendant is a Morgan or not. Any man who 
would treat a white girl as Shan Morgan has treated 
this Nelly — ^ruining her, and then leaving her and her 
chad '' 

" Hey ! I thought you were broad-minded. You 
haven't got a mite of proof that he's the man. Berkeley's 
friends spread the report, and no one's had a chance to 
deny its truth. Those Berkeleys are mighty bitter 
against Shan Morgan." 

^^ If Shan's acquitted, he will hound that set till his 
dyin' day." 

" If he's acquitted, Percy will hound him." 

*^ What a fool the boy was to meddle with that ring. 
Every city along the river uses the water, and it's no 
worse here than it is down below. All this new-fangled 
nonsense about typhoid coming from the river 
water " 

The sudden clang of a bell interrupted the conversa- 
tion, and the clerk of the court, putting his head out of 
the courthouse window, announced the opening of the 
calendar with, " Oh, yez — oh, yez — ^Be it known to all 
men by these presents ^" 

His speech came to an abrupt end, and he withdrew 
his head, for, at the first word, the crowd made a stark 
for the door, and further words became superfluous. 



CHAPTER XXXm 

SHAn's last DAT IN COURT 

WHAT did the prisoner exclaim when you 
met him? '' 
Everyone in the courtnxHn craned for- 
ward as Percy asked this. 

Jef Sims studied a moment before answering. As a 
witness for the prosecution he had so far done more for 
Shan than against him. 

^* He didn't exclaim nothin','' he said. ^^ He was too 
petered out totin' Clay Berkeley.'* 

^* Then he did not say anything to you, as the first 
witness testified? *' 

^^ Oh, yass ! He said something." 

" But you have just afSrmed ^^ 

** I said he didn't exclaim nothin'. Neither did he." 

*^ A delicate distinction, which the law will dispense 
with in future. You will kindly keep as dose to the 
facts as possible." 

^^ Suppressio veri^ oppresno fdlsifff; the suppression 
of the truth is the oppression of the liar," said Jef 
calmly, *^ and I aint going to change facts to save nobody 
in this yer business." 
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** That will do. Please tell the court what words the 
prisoner used when you stopped him as he ran." 

" He wahn't runnin' and I didn't stop him." 

*• What did the prisoner say as you met him? " 

** He says to me, * Hey, Jef ,' he says, mighty gaspin' 
and hahd like, * for Gawd's sake help me tote this yer 
sick man outen danger.' " 

"Is that all?" 

" No indeedy. That aint all." 

"What else did he say, exclaim, or remark in an 
audible tone?" 

Jef scratched his bald head, looked at the floor, then • 
at the ceiling, then all around at the spectators, nodding 
to one or two. ** Whut did he say? " he repeated. 
" 'Deed I disremember : aquila non capit muscas; you 
don't expect an eagle to catch flies," he added with a 
smile. 

Percy's attentive face reddened, his mouth grew nar- 
row as the courtroom rippled with a laugh. 

Jef sighed deeply and looked over the edge of the 
witness box for a spittoon, then compromised by hold- 
ing up his hand before his mouth as he spat on the floor. 

Day after day the trial had dragged on until it began 
to mount into weeks, while everyone seemed waiting for 
someone, something which never came. 

Of the few persons who had seen Shan with Clay in 
his arms, Fairfax Berkeley was the only one who could 
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swear that he had died while Shan held him, who could 
swear to the knife which had killed him. 

No one of them had seen the stroke given^ and the 
negro Jake, whom Shan accused of the murder, had 
been seen at almost the same time, so witnesses had 
sworn, plundering a house on the other side of the 
Square. 

Nelly, the one person who could prove Shan's inno- 
cence or guilt, had disappeared utterly. 

And it seemed as if witnesses and lawyers had con- 
spired to bring out each hidden cause, each secret reason 
why Shan should hate and wish to kill Clay. 

Every incident of his lonely, unhappy life, every boy- 
ish folly, every pitiful struggle was torn from its grave 
and held up before the curious crowd. 

Everything was disclosed, probed, passed from hand 
to hand. But it was the story about Nelly which was 
judged by the majority to have caused the final break 
between Shan and Sara, resulting in the bitter enmity 
between him and Clay, and the prosecution drove this 
home mercilessly. 

One by one, like the sinews and nerves revealed by the 
scalpel, these secret things which had moved Shan to- 
ward his end were revealed. 

But with all the suffering that it brought him, with 
all the humiliation, it did not bring shame. Instead, 
the pitiless stripping of the man revealed a nobility 
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until then unknown; like the rags in which kings have 
wandered disguised, the ugly circumstances of his life 
were but a garment. 

Above everything stood out his splendid work dur* 
ing the fever. 

And yet Shan felt that it went against him. 

He watched the witnesses as they came one after an* 
other, his face set in the helpless fortitude of one who 
sees the executioner's knife passed from hand to hand 
that each may whet it afresh. 

He never spoke to the men on either side of him. He 
was not restless, or sullen, or defiant. He merely looked 
on with those clear ash-grey eyes which had watched 
over so many sick beds, which had comforted so many 
dying with their tenderness. 

He felt a vague wonder that just the words of these 
people could take away his life. 

He looked up into the gallery and saw his five brothers 
staring down at him, their dark faces full of sombre 
misery as they saw the only one of them who had ever 
done anything to be proud of about to be sacrificed to 
the prejudice against the family. 

Percy summed up for the prosecution in his usual 
masterly way, not saying much, but carrying conviction 
in each lift of eyebrow or slow shake of head as he insinu* 
ated, hinted, implied; sketching the hatred of two gener- 
ations and the figure that, as a tool of unerring ven- 
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geance, Shan presented as he left the Grovemor's house 
with his enemy, now his victim, in his arms. 

Judge Patterson's charge was sorrowfully grave, and 
the jury filed out avoiding every eye. 

A sort of numbness came over Shan as he listened for 
the knock upon the door which would mean that the 
verdict was prepared. 

There was painful silence in the room before him. 
Some of the audience stared fixedly at him, some looked 
at the floor, here and there two whispered together or 
a foot scraped nervously. 

A fly that buzzed and banged against the window- 
pane seemed insolently loud. 

It was so commonplace, so sordid and dreary that 
Shan almost forgot he had hoped to go free. But as a 
casual sunbeam wandered across the wall, he turned with 
quick longing toward the open window through whose 
bars he could see the pleasant Square and Madison 
Street. 

Out there the people would walk and live, soon for- 
getful of the absent ones. Out there Sara would go to 
and fro in years to come as she had once gone with him. 

An insupportable anguish of desire for life, for the 
sweetness of life with her whom he loved, for even an 
hour of it, wrenched him, and leaning back in his chair 
he tried to get a glimpse of the Paiges' house. 

And then suddenly his face changed, he jumped to his 
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feet, aflame and trembling in a fire of renewed life while 
his voice rang thrillingly through the room : " Nelly ! 
NeUy! . . . There. Quick!'' 

** Where? " 

" What's happened? " 

** Silence in the courtroom," thundered the judge. 
** Officer, attend to the prisoner." 

The deputy looked quickly at Shan, who had dropped 
white and silent, pulled a flask from his pocket, held it 
to Shan's mouth, put an arm round him and pushed 
him upright as Tom Burwcll and Dr. Tucker came 
back into the room with a young woman between 
them. 

At sight of Shan she stopped, and stared fixedly, 
shaking like a person in an ague. 

Shan, his great fig;ure towering above everyone, stood 
looking down at her silently. 

^^ Guilty," seemed to be shouted into every ear. 

Dr. Tucker advanced to the bar, his arm around 
NeUy. 

^^ This is the witness for whom we have been search- 
ing," he said in a deep, unsteady voice. ^^ She has been 
sick with the fever up in the mountains, and has just 
come back, but she is prepared to testify." 

The judge did not answer; his hands held together 
before him in judicial exactness, his chin sunk on his 
chest, he was observing Nelly thoughtfully. 
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Presently, startled by the silence, she lifted her head 
and met his gaze. 

She was only twenty years old, but already all that 
joyous freshness of youth which had dazzled Shan was 
gone, and in its place were the pallor of sickness, the 
meagreness of a toilwom figure, and eyes which 
under their tear-stained lids were old in grief. 

The judge's impartial face grew harsh as he consid- 
ered that she had come to save the life of the man who 
had brought her to this. 

" Will you tell the court in your own words how you 
happened to be in the Square, and just what occurred 
while you were with the prisoner.'* 

Tom Burwell spoke very gently, trying to give her 
confidence. Her answers to the preliminary questions 
had been prompt and audible, but now she hesitated and 
looked askance at Governor Berkeley. 

*^ I was up in the Square on business," she began. 

" What was the business? " interrupted Tom. 

Nelly was silent. 

" Was it to meet someone? " 

•* Yes." 

" He expected you? " 

" No." 

•* Did you see him ? " 

** Yes." The word was a sob. 

•* Was it the prisoner? " 
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" Oh, no ! " The answer was horrified. 

'* Look round the room and see if you can find the man 
you mean?'' 

Without turning, the girl began to cry silently. 

•* Do you see liim? " 

" He aint here." 

" Do you know where he is? ^ 

" He's— oh, I cyan't teU you." 

^^Did you arrange the matter you had gone to see 
him about? " 

" No." 

« Why not? " 

" There wam't time." 

^^ Did you see your friend before or after you met 
Dr. Morgan? " 

" I saw him — ^I saw him — ^at the same time." 

•• Were the prisoner and your friend together when 
you met them? " 

" Yes." 

** Where were they? " 

" They— I cyan't tell you." 

" You don't know? " 

•* Yes, but I don't want to." 

Here Percy interrupted, and after a short wrangle 
Tom came out ahead and went on. 

" Had this matter between you and your friend any- 
thing to do with the prisoner? " 
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" No, indeed/' 

" Or with Clay Berkeley? " 

" Clay Berkeley? " Nelly repeated the name weakly, 
fear visible in every line of her face. " I — ^I cyan't tell 
you," she stammered. 

" I'm afraid you must," answered Tom gently. 

Nelly looked to and fro, her lips trembling, her eyes 
imploring. 

" Had it anything to do with Clay Berkeley's death? " 
persisted Tom. 

" Oh, no ! " Nelly's answer came with a flash of relief. 

Tom saw Percy's contemptuous smile, and for a mo- 
ment he floundered. Then his face cleared, his eyes 
sharpened. Suddenly he had seen his mistake; it re- 
vealed all to him. 

" You knew that Clay Berkeley was sick? " 

" No indeed." 

^^ Did you speak to Dr. Morgan when you first saw 
him?" 

" Yes." 

" What did you say? " 

^* I asked him to take care of me, and he said to keep 
close to him as he had to take Mr. Berkeley out of 
danger, first of all." 

" Why didn't you ask your friend to take care of 
you?" 

" Why? " Again Nelly's hand went to her throat. 
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Tom kept his eyes fixed on her smilingly. 

" He — ^that is — ^I — don't know," she said chokingly. 

" But he stayed with you and Dr. Morgan? ** 

" Yes." 

** He was with you when the man who murdered day 
Berkeley struck him? " 

" He — ^yes, he was there." 

" What did your friend do? " 

"What?" 

" When the man struck Clay Berkeley? " 

" He — ^he — oh, I cyan't tell you." She sank back 
shaking pitifully, her face drawn, her voice a low 
sharp wail. 

But Tom kept on steadily, his questions like pick-axe 
blows against a tottering arch. 

" Was Clay Berkeley alive when Dr. Morgan left the 
house with him?" 

" Yes." 

"How do you know? " 

" I heard him speak." 

"Then you were waiting near the house when the 
doctor carried him out? " 

" Why — ^I — ^yes, near there." 

"What did he say?" 

" He was raving with the fever." 

•• He did not answer when you spoke to .him? •* 

" No, at least I didn't say anything." 
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** Didn't you address aoe word to Berkdey ? " 

"WcB— one.** 

"Yes? That one was ^ 

** I — ^I disremember what I said.** 

** When you left the Governor's house whidi way did 
you go? ^ 

** We turned down the alley, away from the Square 
where the fighting was." 

^ You walked behind Dr. Morgan? ^ 

•* Yes.** 

•* And your friend? ^ 

* He — he — ^I cyan't say now.** 

^Did you meet anyone while you were with the 
prisoner? *• 

" Yes, we met a crowd of niggers." 

•* Where? " 

" Just as we turned into Hancock Street. We were 
running as fast as we could when we turned the comer 
sudden-like, and there came a crowd, yelling and howl- 
ing, and Dr. Morgan shoved me close to the wall so's 
to let them pass, but one of them hollered, ^ Here he is 
now,' and jumped at us. Dr. Morgan dropped down 
quick and tried to pull his gun, but he wam't quick 
enough, and I saw the knife come down, and then Mr. 
Berkeley screamed, and — oh, I cyan't go on, I cyan't." 

" It was a. negro, you say, who killed Clay Berkeley? " 

" Yes." 
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^ You had seen him before? ** 

« Yes." 

'^^ You could identify him? ** 

" I think so. Pm not sure.** 

*^ What did this man do after he had stabbed Clay? ** 

^' I don't know. I ran off. I was afraid he'd kill 
me too." 

** As he had killed your friend? ** 

" My— friend.'* 

** Yes," said Tom, with a sudden, sharp clearness as 
he rose and faced her across the table. ^^ Your friend- 
Clay Berkeley — ^the man you had gone to see." 

" I object ! " Percy sprang up, his voice the yelp of 
a dog as he felt the quick gasp of the crowd, and turned 
distractedly from Tom to the judge, and back again. 
** I object, your Honour; such testimony ^" 

But he was too late. With a sudden reaction from 
the slow torture of this inquisition Nelly had gasped 
out: " You knew — someone told you. Yes, it was Clay. 
Oh, Clay ! why did they kill you ^'* and falling for- 
ward upon her extended arms she sobbed despairingly. 

In a second the courtroom was in an uproar of 
incredulous questions, defiance, disputes, and threats, 
over which the judge's voice rose as he ordered silence, 
and Tom, wiping his forehead, looked triumphantly at 
Percy. 

But Percy, trembling with anger, held his ground* 
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^ Your Honour, this testimony is irrelevant. It has 
nothing to do with the case. You have heard what the 
woman saw, or said she saw, of the murder, you know 
that she was a friend of the prisoner's. Their intimacy 
has been common talk for years. She is a clever 
impostor, trying to shield the man she loves. I 
protest against any further testimony of this nature. 
It cannot save the prisoner, and is only an aggrava- 
tion '' 

^^ If your Honour will permit, I reckon I can prove 
that the point I wish to make is of the greatest im- 
portance to my client.'' 

Tom's voice was clear and loud. ^^ I propose to show 
that the most significant side of the case, the commonly 
accepted jealousy between the two men, hangs on the 
matter I wish to bring out. The jealousy between the 
prisoner and the murdered man was supposed to rest 
on Miss Paige's rejection of the prisoner's suit because 
of his intimacy with the witness. Shan Morgan was not 
to blame for this girl's unfortunate state, as he swore, 
whereas Clay Berkeley was." 

" You are taking her word for it," interrupted Percy 
insolently. 

T«n turned quietly to the judge. " Your Honour," 
he said, ^^ may I ask the witness three questions? " 

" You may." 

'^Have you a cdiild? 



»» 
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^Yes," Nelly answered. Her voice floated on the 
spent tide of her grief. 

" Where is he? " 

•* Over at the jail with Mrs. Cony.** 

** How old is he?" 

•* Two years and a half.** 

Tom turned to the judge. ** With your permission, I 
will go for the little boy.** 

As the courtroom door was pushed open to admit 
Tom and the child a smothered cry broke scHnewhere 
and was instantly hushed. Tcwi walked to the chair he 
had left, stooped down, and lifting the boy stood him 
on the table where the lawyers, judge, and prisoner 
could see him. With one arm about him he turned 
him slowly without speaking. The child, unused to a 
crowd and feeling the strained attention upon him, had 
gradually lost his smiling indifference and his dark 
eyes grew wide, his mouth drooped scaredly as he looked 
from one to another of the grave men who stared at 
him. 

His yellow hair and fair skin, his bright eyes, were 
but the essence of babyhood, the beauty of infancy. 
These he might have inherited from anyone, but there 
was something else that held the men of law intent, and 
compelled their judicial, careful minds. 

Suddenly Tom spoke. " There*s your mamma, baby,** 
and as he gave the child a quick turn towards Nelly*s 
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UfHtUd hasdi the litUe thing broke into * lao^if and 
orer his tinj features, from the sloping eyes to the 
pointed chin, flashed a Itxk that made those who 
were gathered about him, who had known the dead 
man best, draw a quick breath, cxdaiming ^C3aj 
Berkdey!** 

Tom looked for a moment at the child as he dnng to 
his mother, snuggling dose in her arms, then he tamed 
to the judge. 

^ Your Honour,** he said simplj, ^ I have closed the 
examination for the defence." 

The cross-examination was dull, and broug^ out 
nothing new except the fact that Ndly had gmie up to 
the Governor's house to try and see C3ay and get some 
money from hinu That she still loved the man was 
evident, as was also the respectful devotion she felt 
for Shan, because of all he had dcme for her in the 
past. 

Still, the crowd waited with the strain of uncertainty 
for the jury to come back. The case hung on the evi- 
dence of one girl against a dozen men, and the jurors 
were but members of that community which lodced 
askance at the Morgans. 

As the three knocks sounded upon the door, Shan's 
heart gave a desperate plunge and he heard the 
judge's voice saying, ^^Rise, priscmer, and look upon 
the jury," 
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The twelve men looked very far off and vague to him 
as the foreman met his eye and said in a voice which 
tried to be solemn, and was only relieved, ^' We find the 
prisoner innocent *^ and the rest Shan lost. 



" Don't go just yet.*' 

Tom whispered it hurriedly into Shan's ear as Shan 
was leaving the almost deserted courtroom. ^^ Gov- 
ernor Berkeley wants you to wait up a minute." 

Shan looked around curiously and saw the Governor 
rise from his chair where he had watched the trial and 
go up to Nelly. 

The poor creature shrank back, with not unnatural 
shame and fear, as he looked towards her. 

" Do not be afraid of me," he said gently. " My 
son wronged you and it is too late to change that now, 
but I hope you will let me help you as he no longer can. 
I want you to let me take care of your boy— of— of 
Clav's child. I would like to have him know me — ^fed 
some affection for me. It is through him that an in- 
nocent man has escaped a terrible death — a man who 

was very good to my boy ^" He stopped abruptly, 

bent down and took the child's hand in his, and the three 
left the room together. 
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FBOM THE OLD JAIL TO THE ARMY BOAD 

WHAT is it, Sam? " Mrs. Paige leaned 
forward from her chair, her hand on 
Sara's, her eyes on the beloved face. 

Sara turned, smiling with faint surprise. ^' Nothing, 
mother. I didn't speak. I was only looking to see if 
uncle was coming with the carriage." 

Yes, Mrs. Paige knew that she had ^ot spoken any 
more than a dozen times before that day when she had 
looked up with a guilty start to find the girl's eyes upon 
her in the same wistful questionmg. 

It was not Sara's voice which had called to her, it was 
Sara's heart. 

'^ I'm afraid you need a shawl. It might turn cool 
before you get home." Mrs. Paige rose abruptly and 
went into the house. It was the only way in which she 
could escape for a little while the constant prescience of 
an impending disaster. 

A week had passed since Shan's acquittal, three since 

Sara's convalescence had begun, and as yet the girl knew 

absolutely nothing of those sombre events which had 

rent the Circle in the Square, and which were to leave 
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their purifying scars upon it forever. As each day de- 
parted and safe night came, Mrs. Paige thanked Grod 
for so much grace. 

At first it had been a simple matter to keep everything 
from Sara. Lying in the stupor of fever, not even 
knowing the faces at her bedside, the world stood still 
for her, and, when she came back to it, she expected to 
find hf e as she had left it — ^was ready to take it up again 
with only one change. Before, she had been promised to 
Clay. Now, she belonged to Shan. Her manner was 
serene, even sweetly gay at times, and though she spoke 
of Shan, wondering why he did not come to see how she 
was getting on, she was apparently contented. But 
Mrs. Paige knew that she was waiting. 

Yes, the moment was coming when the truth must be 
told. For days she had listened in an agony of sus- 
pense for every visitor who came, fearing the stray 
word, the careless reference which would open Sara's 
eyes, though she had begged everyone to say nothing 
to the girl of the riot, or Clay's death, or the 
trial. 

'^ Sara is not strong yet, and it would be such a shock," 
she explained. But it was not those facts in themselves 
whose present confession tormented her. Sara could 
have borne them long before this. It was the truth 
which they covered which dashed each day's cup of life 
with its gall. 
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It was what Sara would think of her, would feel to- 
wards her when she knew the truth about Shan — knew 
that her own mother, inviolate in the armour stolen from 
righteousness to hide her dishonour, had come between 
her and her lover. Then there must oome a revulsion of 
feeling which would tear the child from her irrevocably. 

^^ How can I tell her? " she groaned as she lay awake 
hour after hour. 

Oh, the bitter, bitter moment when Shan's brave 
honour, his silent heroism, known — above all, his un- 
swerving love for Sara revealed — she, the mother, must 
be seen in all the sordid colour of her false ambitions, 
her poor pride and narrow resentment. She was humili- 
ated to the point of desperation by the jealousy which 
she felt of a man whom she had always looked down 
upon and defied, whom now she must honour. 

Even yet she made wild plans for taking Sara away 
somewhere before Shan could come, could see Sara and 
explain. But to-day an event happened which paralysed 
her with its simple inevitableness. Sara was going to 
drive alone. Mrs. Paige had intended to go with her 
as usual, but Mrs. Berkeley had sent in for her at the 
last moment, and no excuse could be given. And it was 
folly to try to keep the girl shut up any longer. She 
must meet Shan, and it might as well be to-day as to- 
morrow. 

She came out on to the porch again before the carriage 
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drove up. '* Don't go too far, dear. These rough roads 
will shake you so, and I want you to keep flitrong. It is 
so sweet to have you well again, dear lamb." 

Sara bent her head against the hand on her cheek. 
" Yes," she said softly, " I'm right glad, too. I didn't 
think I wanted to get well, but now ^" 

" Of course, dear, you were suffering so." 

** It wasn't that." Sara chose her words. ** It wasn't 
being sick that made me feel so. It was the thought of 
having to came back, and of— of Clay." 

" Why, Sara ^" Mrs. Paige stepped out of range 

of Sara's eyes. 

^^ Yes, I know, it's dreadful to say it, but, mother, I 
must — ^I — it's hurting me so." 

She lifted her shoulders as if a weight pressed them, 
a deep breath coming heavHy. 

** Never mind, dear." Mrs. Paige hurried to reas- 
sure her. " Don't let's talk of it now, if it grieves 
you." 

^^ But it's because I let it go that I feel so. I've put 
it off all my life, but I can't any longer. I wcm't ever 
marry Clay." 

" You can't marry — Clay ! " Mrs. Paige stammered 
the words, too surprised to think of diplomatic ones. 

•*No, mother, never — I ^" 

•• Why, of course, dear. You need not marry anyone^ 
do anything that will not make you happy. So it's that^ 
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my poor lamb. But we're going up to the springs jurt 
as soon as yon are strong enough, and the n ^ 

^HOf mother, no, please. You are so good to me. 
But it wasn't that. That's what Fve been doing all 
tins while. Fve been such a coward, allowing it to go <» 
as if it were right. That is what was killing me. If 
Shan hadn't — hadn't come — you hare always been so 
honest yourself. Even when you had to hurt me to be so. 
And Shan too. But I — ^I haven't been. And now I 
must. I can't marry Clay because — because I don't love 
him. Send for him. Let me tell him so. Now, mother." 

She leaned forward imploringly. Mrs. Paige grew 
slowly white. The physical suffering through which 
Sara had passed, the weariness and weakness were noth- 
ing to the passionate pain of the tormented soul which 
gazed f rcmi her child's eyes. She tried to speak, but no 
words came. Her thoughts were suddenly like a book of 
obsolete phrases fluttered by a foolish hand. 

^^ Mother, do not look at me so. I love you, but it 
mustn't be like this any more. I must do what seems 
right to me. Let me do it now. Let me know I'm free." 

She had risen, her hands on her mother's shoulders, 
her tall, slender figure swaying towards the older, heavier 
one. A new beauty and grace had CMne upon her since 
the fever had gone, clothing her as the fresh young 
leaves of spring clothe the winter-stripped trees in their 
new radiance of promise. 
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Mrs. Paige started nervously as the rockaway rattled 
up to the gate, and Sara's hands slipped down at her 
sides. 

** Mother? *• She said the one word gently. 

Mrs. Paige looked at her as one may look into a face 
turning away towards a far country, a new life ; into 
eyes that are perhaps never again to return the look with 
love. Then her own grew blind with tears. 

^ Wait until you come home," she said, in a suppressed 
voice. ** Then everything shall be explained." 

She stood on the steps watching while the carriage 
turned out of the Square, waving her hand to Sara, who 
looked back with a last smile. 

Presently Uncle Eli turned. **Any place you-all 
want to drive. Miss Sara? " 

*• Why, no, unde. Just out of the city." 

She leaned forward a little to look as they went on in 
a leisurely manner. The year had changed more by a 
hint of how it soon would change than by any difference 
in its vestment of sky or tree. 

There was a meditative pause, as if, with finger on lip. 
Nature looked at Summer and signalled, ^^ Time to go." 

That pensive silence fell upon Sara's heart, which 
the throes of a great silent change were racking. The 
old struggle, the old warfare between her loving duty 
to her mother, her loyalty to Shan, had begun, and she 
f dt within herself that she must settle it now for ever. 
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The realisation of her weakness in permitting herself 
to be drawn from Shan, simply through what she had 
heard) and never even tried to prove, cut her heart with 
its conviction of cowardliness. The strength and fear- 
lessness which had been bom in Shan, which she had 
loved him for, she herself lacked as an unfledged bird 
lacks the power to fly. But Shan had given her that 
strength. As at the moment when, denied to him, prom- 
ised to Clay, he had saved her just by the force of his 
love, his faith, so now again the exquisite current of 
life as it woke in her heart at the touch of his hands, slid 
through her, pouring wave after wave of pure joy over 
her, body and soul, and she turned her face fearlessly 
towards that which she had chosen. 

A tender regret at the remembrance of her mother, 
at the realisation of a love so jealously strong that it 
bruised and crushed the thing it cherished, passed 
through her mind, then was absorbed in that other 
love which at last she accepted without question or 
condition. 

An impulse soft and swift as the first star that con- 
quers the fading day, came to her lifted vision. 

^' Please turn up into the old Army Road, uncle," she 
said abruptly. ^^ I want to stop a moment." 

She was gazing ahead intently, with the face of a 
person who listens for expected music, as the carriage 
climbed the hillside in the grass-grown ruts of the old 
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road. It was not a very long walk across to the place 
under the pines where they had played in their childhood, 
and Sara lifted her eyes lovingly to the green gloom of 
the boughs as they bent over her once more. Then she 
stopped, her head going back, her lips apart. 

" Shan— why, Shan.*' 

He was lying, his face on his hands, his elbows in the 
pine needles, beside him a heap of stones, the ruins of 
the little house which they had built together so 
long ago. 

For a moment they looked at each other, unable to 
speak, unaware of the length of time, of anything but 
that they were with each other. 

Sara gazed wonderingly. The Shan she had ex- 
pected to see was not like this man.. He had changed. 
He was older. He had lost that rich splendour of the 
animal which had delighted the eye and caught the 
heart. Now he was gaunt and white and dull-eyed, with 
deep, harsh lines in his face. But there was also some- 
thing there which Sara had never seen before; a new 
gentleness, a new capacity for tenderness, for all that 
passionate sympathy and protecting humility which had 
grown while he nursed the sick and suffering, and which 
make a miracle of human love. 

" Sit down, Sara. You aren't able to walk about 
much yet." He took both her hands as he spoke. It 
was all so wonderful, so like what he had been dreaming 
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that in the tumult of his feelings his words were utterly 
commonplace. 

For a mcxnent she was the same child sweetheart he 
had wanted her to be, had longed for so desperately in 
the years of their separation. And then, as he stared 
down into her face, he saw that she was no longer the 
playmate of his dreams. It seemed as if what he had 
been through must have touched her, too, with the 
ripening fire of wisdom. He saw that her beauty had 
changed, had grown, and, as a rose pushes away the 
delicate outer leaves of immaturity and looks forth, 
blushing at its own loveliness, so the glory of the woman 
had put away the unformed beauty of the child. Youth 
was gone for both of them — Youth, of all things most 
lovely, most to be desired, the remembrance of whose 
hours is the refreshment of Life ; the palliative of Death, 
— ^which is but the reaching out to where Youth is to be 
our eternally. 

Shan knew that he had changed. His trial had given 
him fortitude; his pains strength; his misfortunes 
and failures a hardness of will, but also an understand- 
ing of other men's lives which made him more tolerant 
of them, less careful of his own petty slights. But 
the kernel of his life was still the same: Sara and her 
love. 

^^I haven't walked far," Sara was explaining* 
*• Uncle drove me. I wanted — ^I had to come——" 
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" Yes, I felt it too," he said simply. " I thought 
that up here I could work it all out. I would be able 
to understand ^* 

"It's my fault that you do not," she interrupted 
quickly. ^^You had done everything, you had saved 
Clay Berkeley's life, you had made me live, when I 
wanted to die ^" 

** Sara, you know why." f^ 

*^ Yes, that is it. I know. Fve always known. It 
was that that made me live. But you couldn't understand 
because I wasn't honesty I .didn't have the courage to 
trust you as you trusted me. But now — ^I'm not going 
to marry Clay." The words oame in a swift, desperate 
breath. 

He started. " Sara, what do you mean? Don't ybu 
Imow Clay is ^" 

" Yes, he expects me to— I haven't seen him since he's 
been sick, and I'm sure be thinks it very strange. But 
I've told mother. Fve told her that I shall tell him the 
moment I see him. I know it must be — ^now. At first 
I thought I could marry him. And when I heard those 
terrible things against you — and you did not answer my 
letters ^" 

"Your letters? I never received one, Sara, and I 
mrote three times." 

** Then someone ^" 

" Yes, stopped them.** 
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Their ejes told each other who. 

" But there were other things," she went on — ^^ things 
that they told me about you. No, I can't tell you — 
don't ask me — ^I don't believe them. I — ^all I want to say 
is that, no matter what anyone says, no matter what 
happens, I will never believe anything against you 
again unless you tell me yourself. You were always, 
always true to me, and I believe you in spite of every- 
thing, because— rve always— I love you— Shan '' 

He leaned toward her, grasping her shoulders, but she 
stood still. 

" I know — you can't — care now ^" Her lips quiv- 
ering, she struggled to speak quietly. 

But Shan had pulled her close to him. ^* Sara ! Sweet- 
heart — ^look up here — say you love me again — ^what? 
• • • Rest there, then. My dear one. My dearest 



one. . . ." 



At last she was his. At last she rested in his arms, 
never to leave him. And in that first kiss, in that mo- 
ment of perfect human happiness where hope and ful- 
filment meet in their divided joumeyings, the old life 
of sorrow and misunderstanding passed away, the new 
life was begun. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

EPILOGUE 

ON a hot summer afternoon the courthouse 
I Square looks to-day just as it did fifty years 
ago; as it will look fifty years hence. 

Apparently the same lazy negroes blink and yawn 
against the wall, the same lawyers play poker, the same 
young girls in white muslin saunter down the hill and 
back, nodding to the young students at the otHce win- 
dows. 

The houses with their green blinds and white p<^- 
coes look as threadbare and dignified as ever, and there 
are the same ruts in the cobbles in front of the gre^, 
worn a little deeper, perhaps, by successive driving in 
to attend court; outwardly life has not changed any 
more than the pattern of the moss on an old tombstcme 
changes. But ihe inner life of the Circle has been al- 
tered forever. 

Shan Morgan snapped the charm which had hdd the 
Square in the sleep from which no one dse had been able 
to wake it, and it has never been possible to go back. 

For years the people waited in a sort of dumb hope 

for scHneone to help th«n. For someone to come who 
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would give them the new reservoir with pure water from 
the sand spring. For someone to stop the dreaded epi- 
demic of fever; to end the shameful and paralyring 
faroe of free suffrage; to make poUtics a matter of 
statesmanship instead of a matter of purchase. 

Thej had supposed, of course, that some one of them- 
selves would do it; were not the finest families of the 
State represmted in the Square? 

But it was, after all, an outsider who saved them from 
themsdves. One who, having belonged to them, having 
been deprived of his rights and ignored by tliem, had 
now come back to take his place, exalted above them 
all. 

Thej could not ocnnprehend it at once. The thing had 
happened so silently, was so contrary to all they had 
expected. 

But when Sara and Shan were actually married, when 
the Governor had entertained Shan at the capital, and 
treated him like an intimate friend, when the sharply 
worded protests that Shan made to the medical men in 
every town where the river water was used, roused first 
a jeering resentment, and then approval and support, 
people saw that the young dodtor was neither the bad 
diaracter they had imagined, nor, what was almost 
worse, merely insignificant. 

Shan had not attempted a great deal. He wanted to 
Utt^p the typhoid^ and he did stop it« He made it hot 
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and uncomfortable for magistrates, office-holders, and 
mere citizens, until the board of aldermen passed the vote 
granting the franchise for a new reservoir, and in three 
years it bad been put through. 

But no man can smite the sea of public opinion with- 
out dividing it asunder, and it was inevitable that State 
politics should feel the wave which Shan's one reform 
made. 

Percy called Shan and Berkeley names in the press, 
slung a little mud on the men who had profited by his 
dirty work, ran for senator, and, being promptly de* 
f eated, went back to the practice of law, merely waiting 
his next chance to get into the game. 

Berkeley was elected in spite of his resignation and 
worked with all his strength for suffrage reform, which 
is still only a hope in his much-enduring State. 

People have waked up in a degree to what Shan is; 
but no one has ever understood except Sara, no one has 
ever appreciated except Sara and Jef Sims. 

Sara says nothing except to Shan. Jef, as he slides 
about in the summer twilight, his sharp old eyes alertly 
noting each familiar figure, nods as Shan goes by: 

** Poeta nascitur, non fit — ^poetry is a nasty thing not 
fittin' for strong men's minds," he says, half -aloud, to 
the crowd on the courthouse steps. ^^ But when I think 
of that Shan Morgan, I cyan't help quoting from a piece 
where the f elleh says : Notta vestigia, notta remonum — 
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not a vestige of goin' back, not a bit of remorse for havin' 
gone forward.^ 

The majority of the young men read law, play poker, 
and make love, apparently indifferent to changes, good 
or bad* But beneath the surface the quiet force of 
Shan's life is working ; like the river beside which his life 
is being passed; moving steadily, resistlessly onward, 
like the river making little noise but many changes as it 
sweeps on at the foot of the mountains, wearing away 
llidr stubb(Nm splendour, their stolid massiveness, day 
by day, and carrying the elements to enrich the barren 
places beyond. 



THB END 
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lifts the veil and presents a story more 
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personal than any political novel we have 
had. His story is of interest to women as 
well as men, since it deals with much that 
concerns them deeply. This is the strenuous 
life of a strong man. He holds that the citi- 
zens get what they deserve. He means to get 
what he is after and he does. If you care for 
an original, forceful story of real American 
life rich in humor, and fresh in incident, you 
will read " The Boss." In this book one of 
the most brilliant, witty and vigorous of Amer- 
ican novelists has written the great novel of 
American city life in its relation to the man* 
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immortalized the Mississippi in Tom 
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those inimitable portraits. But at last* a 
man who knows the life of the river and 
who has caught the spirit of it, has revived 
the old steamboat days during the years 
when the first railroad between St. Louis 
and New Orleans was wresting supremacy 
from the river. 

Tbnnbssbb Todd is the story of that 
fight between the steamboat and the rail- 
road, between the old order and the new, 
between the men who had carried on war- 
fare with the treacherous stream until they 
had become its controllers, and the new 
men which the inevitable advance of com- 
merce brought with capital and brains to 
usurp the power and break the pride of the 
men of the Mississippi. 
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HTHIS is the story of a man. Whether 
driving his schooner through a lake 
storm, or quelling a lumber-yard mutiny, 
or sacrificing his love for the sake of a 
friend, Hunch Badeau is every inch a man. 
He doesn't preach, but unconsciously, 
and prompted simply by the bigness of his 
heart, he exemplifies a nobility which does 
the reader good. Many things happen in 
this story. Readers will like and they will 
remember Hunch Badeau. 
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upon the contemporary theatre, his golden 
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Tl^'R. DAVITT went to Kishinef on the 
first outbreak of the anti-semitic per- 
secution. His material was gathered at first 
hand, and his descriptions are accom- 
panied by an historical account of race 
persecution in Russia, and by personal and 
official testimony. 

The immediate occurrences at Kishinef^ 
dramatic and tragic as they were, form only 
a part of a book which for the first time 
provides a permanent history of the impos- 
sible conditions prevailing within the Pale 
of Settlement allotted to the Russian Jews* 

As an author of high standing, and a 
trained investigator with a long and varied 
experience, Mr. Davitt was peculiarly well 
equipped for a broad and comprehensive 
examination of his subject. He has written 
a book of absorbing interest and practical 
and lasting value which affords the only 
adequate account of the entire subject. 
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^npHIS fascinating story is told with so 
much spirit and vivacity that it will 
be welcomed by every girl and boy who is 
in sympathy with a spirit of real heroism 
and loyalty. It is a fresh strong thor- 
oughly American story, in which Bast and 
West meet, in a western mining camp, and 
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